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i ¢ I) places where our fathers were 
accustomed to worship have a hold on 
and splendid 


that time 


entirely alienate. 


our aflections, 


edifices cannot Our 
thoughts go back and hover with a genu- 
these rude and un- 


ine tenderness about 


adorned structures; we even sigh for the 
childlike faith and simple worship which 
was at once their charm and consecration. 
The VY are 
stern pressure of time, and will soon en- 


rapidly crumbling under the 


tirely disappear; but the souls that were 
born and nurtured within their walls have 
left an impress upon the present genera- 
tion that We 
are apt to forget the obligations we are 


will not soon be effaced. 
under to the past, and in the rapid strides 
of our growth and advancement, think but 
little of the purity and constancy of our 
fathers, or the sacrifices they made for the 
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religion of Christ. We cannot too greatly 
honor their memories, or too carefully 
preserve the records of their early efforts. 
Not long since I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the the first 
Methodist meeting-house built in the State 
of Ohio. 
est to me, that I brought away a sketch of 


spot on which stands 


The occasion was of such inter- 


the old house in its ruins, and have pro- 
cured some historical items, in connection 
with it, that interest. 
The old chureh is situated on a beautiful 
Scioto 


mav be of some 


from a branch of 


knoll, rising 
Brush Creek, in Adams county, and is 
about fourteen miles from the city of 


Portsmouth. It is within the bounds of 
what is now known as Dunbarton mission, 
Ohio Annual Conference, which mission 
forms a small part of the original Scioto 


circuit. The building was twenty-four 
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feet square, with a very small door or 
window on each side, and was built of 
“scored” logs. As will be seen from the 
engraving, it is now in a very dilapidated 
condition, several of the ground logs hav- 
The 


used as a 


ing rotted off, and the roof fallen in. 


space inclosed about* it was 
burying-ground, and here sleep fathers 
and mothers in Israel, who have long since 
passed to their reward. 

The first itinerant Methodist preacher 
who visited this region was Henry Smith, 
the 


Baltimore Conference, and to whom I am 


still living, an honored member of 


indebted for most of the information con- 
tained in this article. He crossed over 
from Kentucky into Ohio, then called the 
North-Western Territory, in September, 
1799. 


the members into societies, forming Scioto 


He at once proceeded to organize 


circuit, which included a territory now 
contained in some twenty circuits belong- 
ing to the Portsmouth, Chillicothe, Hills- 
borough, and Xenia districts, of the Ohio 
and Cineinnati conferences. 


In his published “ Recollections” he | 


says, under date of October Ist, 1799 :— 


“T rode over to brother Moore’s, on Scioto 
Brush Creek, where I found a 
society already organized by brother Moore. 
In this place I had some success, and the soci- 
ety so increased that no private house could 
hold the congregation.” 


considerable 


The proposition to build a meeting- 
1800; 


but, owing to a want of unanimity on the 


house was broached in August, 
part of the society, it was not commenced 
the The 


services in the 
easion of a quarterly-meeting, held on 


until following summer. first 


this house were on oc- 
Saturday and Sunday, August 29th and 
30th, 1801. “ Father’ Smith being un- 
well, he procured the assistance of Benja- 
min Lakin, of blessed memory, who was 
at that 
Kentucky. 
on Saturday morning, from Eeel. vii, 20— 


time on Limestone circuit, in 


He preached the first sermon, 


“There is not a just man on earth that 


doeth good, and sinneth not.” At night 


“ Father” Smith preached with such power 


that the shout of joy, common in the wil- 
derness in those days, was heard, mingled 
with cries of repentance, and one person 
On Sun- 


day morning, at nine o'clock, the presence 


made a profession of religion. 


of God was felt in the sacramental service. 
Lakin preached from ‘* What shall the end 
be of them that obey not the gospel?” at 
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ten o'clock, and Smith followed with a 
farewell sermon—* Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people, saith your God.” 

The house was used about twenty years, 
and the last service held in it was a “ two- 
* conducted by Jas. Quinn 
and Robert O. Spencer, in the spring of 
1824, they being at that time the circuit 
preachers. 


days’ meeting,’ 


It is now contemplated to erect 
a new house of worship some time within 
the present year upon the same spot. 
With more than ordinary emotion I 
stood within those walls that had listened 
to the holy eloquence of M’Kendree, 
Burke, Quinn, David Young, Collins, and 
Sale. Here, also, Bascom, Cartwright, 
and others, now well known in the Church, 
Most of those 
who preached in it have passed from 


made their early efforts. 


earth, and those that remain will soon be 
gone; but their labors have not been in 
vain. The superstructure their sons in 
the gospel have built upon the foundations 
they laid in Christ has risen in magnificent 
proportions, and the best of all is, “God is 
with us.” 

Many there are who can say: “To us 
there are holy associations connected with 
this Here the 
word of life. Here they were feasted on 


spot. our fathers heard 


heavenly food. Here, in infaney, they 
consecrated us to God; and here they 
wept over our waywardness, and prayed 
We 


would fain preserve the ancient temple. 


for us until our hearts were broken. 


We would love to see it standing beside 
the new edifice, a monument of by-gone 
days. 


children to the place where our fathers 


We would rejoice to point our 


worshiped, and where we were led in the 


way to heaven; but time, which carried 
away our sires, 1s also doing its work 
with the house which they built to the 
honor of Jehovah, and its dust will soon 
To such it will 
thought, that the 


spot is the same, though adorned by a new 


” 


be mingling with theirs. 
be, indeed, a pleasing 
edifice. In more senses than one it may 
be hoped, “the glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former.” 
cokes 

Wuar is Loeic ?2—Logic is a large drawer, 
containing some useful instruments, and 
many more thatare superfluous. Butawise 
man will look into it for two purposes—to 
avail himself of those that are useful, and 
to admire the ingenuity with which those 
that are not so are assorted and arranged. 








THE CHARTER HOUSE. 


ie the very heart of busy London, not 
far from St. Paul’s Church, the Gene- 
ral Post-office, and Newgate prison, and 
a little beyond the north-east corner of 
Smithfield, lies Charter House Square. 
Iron gates shut it from the outer world; 


comparative quiet reigns within; but its | 


history and aspect deserve our attention. 
In 1348-9 a dreadful plague raged in 

London, and the usual places of burial 

were speedily filled. 


emergency, a piece of ground, called “* No- 
Man’s-Land,” and some thirteen acres ad- 
joining, were purchased by the Bishop of 
London and Sir Walter de Manny; and 
here more than fifty thousand victims of 


the pestilence interred. About 
twenty years afterward, Sir Walter, in 
connection with others, founded on this 
spot a convent of Carthusian monks— 
so called because the order originated at 
Chartreuse, in Dauphiny, France. From 
this title the name “Charter House” is 
It the third Carthusian 


were 


derived. was 


| subscribe to the king’s supremacy. 


| suppressed by Henry VIII., the Charter 


House did not escape. Prior Houghton, 
who was then at the head of the convent, 


* | had not courage enough to risk his life for 


the sake of his opinions, and a short con- 
finement in the Tower was an argument 
sufficiently powerful to induce him to 


But 


Henry, either fearing that the prior’s con- 


| version would not prove genuine, or irri- 


To provide for the | 


tated at the pains required to effect it, 


| soon after condemned him, with two other 
| Carthusian priors, to suffer death ; and on 
| the 4th of May, 1535, he was hanged, 


monastery instituted in England; and as | 
| Elizabeth visited it on one or more occa- 


it was customary to name such establish- 
ments after some event in the life of the 


Set ia 
Virgin Mary, this was called “The House | 
| extensive alterations, and adorned it at 


of the Salutation of the Mother of God, 
without the Bars of West Smithfield, near 


London.” 
When the monasteries of England were 


drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn; and, as 
an example to others, a part of his man- 
gled body was set up over the gate of the 
Charter House itself. The monastery 
was shortly after dissolved, its revenues, 
of course, seized by the king, and the 
premises became private property. 

During the succeeding seventy-five 
years the building passed into many dif- 
ferent hands. Nothing of interest, how- 
ever, is recorded of it, except that Queen 


sions, and that the Duke of Norfolk, who 
purchased it, in 1565, for £2,500, made 


great expense, with the design, as some 
supposed, of making it a suitable residence 
for the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
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to whose hand he was accused of aspiring. 
Mary never resided there; but her son, 
James I., occupied it as his first lodging 
1611 it sold for 


in London. In was 


£13,000 to Thomas Sutton, Esq., one of 


the richest merchants of that day, who 
established the institution, for 
which he obtained a charter from James I. 
In the same year the benevolent founder 
died, and we are told that “ high festival 
was held over his body.” 


present 


“ Before the funeral procession started from 
the house, there was taken by the assembled 


mourners a slight refreshment, in the form of 


a hogshead of claret, sixteen gallons of Canary 
wine, twelve gallons of white wine, ten gallons 
of Rhenish, six gallons of hippocras, six barrels 
of beer, with a little diet—bread and a few 
wafers. After the funeral the mourners dined 
at Stationers’ Hall, where they ate forty stone 
of beef, forty-eight capons, thirty-two geese, 
forty-eight roasted chickens, thirty-two neats’ 
tongues, twenty-four marrow-bones, and a lamb; 
forty-eight turkey poults, seventy-two field pig- 
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eons, thirty-six quails, forty-eight ducklings, 
ten turbots, twenty-four lobsters, three barrels 
of pickled oysters, sixteen gammons of bacon, 
with a great many things more that are to be 
named before one comes to a great continent of 
pastry, and a sea of wine.” 

Such was the consumption of funeral- 
baked meats, when beneath the chapel of 
the Charter House the 
founder were laid to rest. 

A noble monument to the memory 
of Thomas Sutton is this same Charter 
House. If we except Guy’s Hospital, 
founded at a later period, it is truly, as has 
been said by Stowe, “the greatest gift 


remains of its 


in England, either in Protestant or Catholic 
times, ever bestowed by any individual.” 
Its object is two-fold—a free education for 
the young, and shelter and support for the 
aged. Eighty venerable men, generally 
those who have known better days, de- 
cayed members of the liberal professions, 
merchants, and tradesmen, were here to 


DINING-HALL, WITH PENSIONERS AT DINNER, 


be fed and lodged. Each was to have 
the exclusive use of a 
proper attendance; and a yearly allow- 
ance of £14 for clothing. An Act of 
Parliament passed in the third year of 
Charles I. requires “ That all the mem- 
bers of the hospital shall be provided in a 
About 
fifty years after, a rhymster tells us— 


neat room, and 


” 


very ample manner withall things. 


' 


“ Plenty here has chose her seat, 
Here all things needful and convenient meet ; 
Every week are hither sent 
Inhabitants o’ the wat’ry element.” 
The poet must have loved fish. Again 
he says :— 

‘*Fourscore patriarchs here 


Wander many a year, 
Until they move into the promised land.”’ 
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. . | 
The patriarchs or their successors wan- | 


der here yet : plenty retains her seat still, 


but does not reign with anything like | 


universal sway ; how frequent and copious 
is the supply of the “inhabitants of the 
wat'ry element” we have no means of 


knowing, but from what we can learn, the | 
| - 
eat as much as he can of good meat and 


aforesaid patriarchs find the wilderness in 


which they wander not over stocked with | 
manna, and no doubt often long to “go | 


over and see the good land that lieth 
beyond Jordan.” To be plain, the en- 
dowment has in many 
shamefully perverted. ‘The master was to 


be “a learned, discreet, and meek man, | 


unmarried, and aged, when appointed, 
above forty years. He should neither 


have nor accept of any place of prefer- | 


ment or benefit, either in church or com- 
monwealth, whereby he might be drawn 
from his residence, care, and charge of 
the hospital; and if he do, in such case 
he shall leave that place, or be displaced if 
he refuse to leave it.” His salary was 
fixed at £50. Now the present incumbent 


may very likely be learned and discreet, | 


perhaps as meek as Moses, an inveterate 
bachelor, and full twoscore years of age 
when elected ; but what about other “ pre- 
ferments, or benefits,” &c.? Well, it must 
be admitted he has a few. He is arch- 
deacon of London, canon residentiary of 
St. Paul's, rector of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
chaplain to the Bishop of London, almoner 
of St. Paul’s; but all these places yield 


him only two or three thousand pounds 


per annum! Now his post at the Charter 


House is worth but eight hundred more, | 


with partial board, and a residence, not at 
all Pharisaic in its character, for it is very 


humble externally, but has within some | 


thirty or more rooms, quite luxuriously 
furnished. Poor man! No wonder that 


when a few years ago it was necessary to | 
take the kitchen garden as an addition to | 
| , 
|}and Isaac Barrow and John Wesley, 


the cemetery of the poor brethren, he 
needed twenty-five pounds a year to con- 
sole him for the turnips and cabbages he 
would lose. 

But how fares it with the poor brother! 
The institution was founded for him, and 
his condition must surely be improved. 
Let us see. When he comes he is shown 
his room, not very large, and containing a 
deal table and chair, bed and bedding, 
There are no sheets; he 
He is told he 


nothing more. 
must furnish them himself. 


will have thirteen pounds of common | 


respects been | 
| or any other high festival, one shilling. 


| not, he may get well or die alene. 


|—cannot be comfortable there. 


candles a year—which will yield him about 
an inch a night—a twelve ounce loaf and 
two ounces of butter will be left at his 
door every morning, and this is to be his 
provision for the day, dinner excepted. 
At three o’clock there will be dinner in 
the hall, where, if he be punctual, he may 


pie, and drink a pint of table beer; but if 
he is a minute too late he must fast till 
morning. 

If he stays away from chapel ona week- 
day he is fined three-pence ; on Christmas 


No matter if he be so deaf that all is dumb 
show to him, he must be in his place. A 
nurse attends to him and seven others, 
eight hours a day. At night he is alone ; 
and if he becomes suddenly ill, he must 
get up, light a candle, and place it in his 
window; if the watchman see it at his next 
hourly round, he will be attended to; if 
No 
sister or daughter can spend the night 
at his bedside. If he dies he is buried in 
the Charter House Cemetery, but no head- 
stone is permitted ; and after a few weeks 
the mound over the grave is leveled, and 
the last trace of him removed. 

The result of all this is, that the class 


| for whom the foundation was originally 


and educated 
It is but 
little, if any, better than an ordinary poor- 
house. The time hasbeen, however, when 
among its inmates were some who loved 
scientific pursuits, for it is recorded that 
Stephen Gray, a pensioner of the Charter 
House, with the aid of a very poor ap- 
paratus, discovered in 1732 the conducting 
power of non-electric bodies. 

But the school is the principal object of 
interest. Here were educated Addison 
and Steele, those polished essayists, Black- 
stone, the profound legal commentator, 


intended —the _ sensitive 


eminent ministers of the gospel. O that 
some prophetic genius, some youthful 
Boswell, had but given us the history of 
the school-boy days of these and other 
eminent men! In how many cases would 
we find that the “boy was father to the 
man,” and in how many others would there 
be a most remarkable contrast between 
John or George at school, and John or 
George fairly launched into the busy 
world. Addison, we are told, escaped 
from school to avoid punishment—feeding 
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on berries and sleeping in a hollow tree, 
till his retreat was discovered. 
son tells us, that he was once ringleader 


in a barring out. Isaac Barrow gave 
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: = 
classics and other branches of a liberal edu- 


Dr. John- | 


. . . | 
little promise of success as a scholar. | 


He enjoyed especially such sports as 
brought on fighting among the boys—was 
negligent enough of his clothes and still 
more of his books. John Wesley, though 
a favorite with the head master Dr. Walker, 
had some reason to complain of the usage 
he received. Discipline was relaxed at 
that time, and the older boys were ac- 
customed to eat up the animal food provided 
for the younger. He was, therefore, on 
short commons—a small dayly portion of 
bread being often his only solid food. 
His father, however, had strictly enjoined 


him to run around the Charter House gar- | 


den, (probably larger then than it is now,) 
three times every morning, a command 
which he faithfully obeyed. By this 
means, his biographer tells us, his health 
was improved and his constitution estab- 
lished ; and so it may have been, though 
we are ata loss to conceive how vigorous 
much benefit, if the 
satisfied. 
the 
place of his early studies, and was in the 


exercise can be of 
appetite created by it 


He seems, however, to have loved 


be not 


habit of paying it an annual visit. 
In this school forty-four boys are gratui- 
tously fed, clothed, and instructed in the 


cation. ‘They must be between the ages of 
ten and fifteen, and can continue at the school 
only eight years. ‘Twenty-nine “ exhibi- 
tions,” or what might be termed “ scholar- 
ships,” each worth forty pounds a year, are 
provided at the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. To these, worthy pupils are 
entitled; or, if their parents or guardians 
prefer it, an apprentice fee of the same 
amount is granted them. The only recent 
instance of preference for the latter mode 
was that of Mr. Henry Siddons, who was 
apprenticed to his uncle, the celebrated 
tragedian, J. P. Kemble, “to learn the 
histrionic art and mystery.” Nine ec- 
clesiastical preferments are also in the 
patronage of the institution, to be conferred 
on those educated therein. 

The exterior of the Charter House, 
with the green which serves as a play- 
ground, are represented at the head of our 
article. A view of the apartments for the 
scholars is here given. 
a handsome room and a large dining-hall. 
Here many a future statesman, warrior, 
and bishop, has been compelled to boil the 
kettle, toast the bread, and perform other 
menial offices, for the ease and pleasure 
Over these are two large 


These consist of 


of an upper boy. 
airy sleeping rooms, where each lad has a 
separate bed, and at the end of this dor- 
mitory are rooms for the assistants and 
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THE CHARTER HOUSE. 


ELIZABETHAN ROOM, 


last look 
extremity 


monitors. These out on a 
terrace, at the of 
which a large door opens on a flight of 


southern 


four or five steps, leading into a small 
vestibule, on the right of which is the 


- ° ° a | 
library, containing a valuable collection of 


works, in part the gift of Daniel Wray, 
Esq., deputy teller of the exchequer, once 
a pupil in the school. 

Adjoining the library is the old court 
room, the decorations of which are of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and though much 
mutilated are still magnificent. The 
ceiling, which is flat, was once enblazoned 
with the armorial bearings of the Duke 
of Norfolk, painted and gilded under his 
own direction, while he owned the prem- 
But the hand of modern improve- 
ment has been at work, and—horridile 


ises. 


dictu—covered it with a coat of white- 
wash! ‘The walls are hung with tapestry, 
but the colors almost obliterated. 
The chimney-piece is richly adorned. 
Four Tuscan pillars form the basement ; 
in the intercolumniations are gilded shields, 
containing paintings of Mars and Minerva. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity are on panels of 
gold over the fire-place. ‘The next divi- 
sion has four Ionic pillars, between which 
are arched panels, with fanciful gilded 
ornaments. On the pedestals are paintings 
of the Annunciation and Last Supper, well 


are 


| a gold ground. 
gold, with an oval containing the arms of 





executed in figures of gold on a black 
ground. The space between the pedestals 
contains Mr. Sutton’s arms and initials on 
The center panel is of 


James I. Mr. Sutton’s arms are also to 
be seen in painted glass, in the windows 
at the upper end of the room. 

This apartment is interesting on account 
of its magnificence ; still more so as having 
been frequented by almost every illustrious 
character in England, from the time of 
Henry VIII. until the restoration. At 
present it is only used at the anniversary 
dinner in honor of Mr. Sutton, held on the 
12th of December. This is a red-letter 
day with all Carthusians. A sermon is 
preached in the chapel in the morning, and 
an oration in Latin delivered in the great 
hall by the senior boy. After presenting 
a purse to the orator, to enable him to 
purchase books for future use, the members 
and visitors repair to the dining-hall. 
Here, when the cloth is removed, the 
ancient walls resound with the chorus of 
the old Carthusian song— 

“Then blessed be the memory 
Of good old Thomas Sutton, 

Who gave us lodging—learning, 
And he gave us beef and mutton,” 


The festivity is then chastened by a 


| silent libation “to the memory of those 
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have fallen 
These sad 


Carthusian heroes who 
defence of their country.” 
recollections are however chased 
away by the “ Song of the Circles,” “ Ran- 
ting Chowdie had a Cow,” &c., and the 


evening closes cheerfully, but we trust 


soon 


temperately. 

Opposite to the door of the library are 
the receiver’s apartments, and a handsome 
private entrance to the master’s house. 
The descent thence is by a magnificent 


staircase, adorned with a vast variety of 


unmeaning ornaments, which show it to be 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth. At their 


foot we come to the grand hall, the interior 





STAIRCASE, 


of which is decorated in the same style. 
This appears to have been the banqueting 
room of the Duke of Norfolk, now used by 
the officers of the house and the senior 








FIREPLACE, 


in 


| pensioners. Adjoining this is an apart- 

ment once used as a refectory for the lay 

| brothers of the Carthusian monks. By a 
door, at the northern angle of this room, 
we descend into the cloister, evidently a 

| remnant of the monastic buildings, which 

| looks into the green, a square piece of 
ground of about three acres, the play- 

| ground of the scholars. On the north side 
is the school, evidently designed for use 
rather than ornament. Returning, in the 
south-east corner of the cloister is a 
passage, which has on the left a handsome 
doorway, leading through a small piazza 
to the chapel. 

This chapel is nearly square, 
and divided into north and south 
aisles, by four pillars of the Tus- 
can order. Its length is sixty- 
three feet, breadth thirty-eight, 
hight twenty-four. At the west 
end isa small plain organ. There 
are numerous tablets and monu- 
ments, the most interesting of 
which is that of the founder, 
placed close to the north-east 
corner, between a window and 
the dark east wall. Secarcely a 
ray of light falls upon it, and the 
visitor, who wishes to examine 
it, must risk his shins against 
the benches of the scholars, im- 
mediately before it. He is rep- 
resented dressed in black robes and a ruff, 
and with a painted beard. The cost of 
the tomb was about £400. The following 
is the inscription :— 

Here lieth buried the body of 
THOMAS SUTTON, 
Late of Castle Camps, in the county of Cambridge, 
Esquire ; 
At whose only costs and charges 
This Hospital was founded, 
And endowed with large possessions for the 
Relief of poor men and children: 
He was a gentleman, born at Knayth, in the county of 
Lincoln, 
Of worthy and honest parentage; 
He lived to the age of seventy-nine years, 
And deceased 
The 12th of December, 1611. 

There are yet other objects of interest ; 
as the Evidence House, a room where the 
records of the institution ere kept; and 
several cells on the south side of the play- 
ground, evidently remains of the ancient 
convent; and a curious and well-executed 
representation of Mr. Sutton’s arms and 
crest, on a large scale, made by a pensioner 
some years ago, with different colored 
pebbles; a half-length portrait of Lord 





























CLOISTER DOORWAY. 


Chancellor Shaftesbury, seated, in a dark 
wig; a whole length of Charles Talbot, 
Duke of Shrewsbury, in his robes. There 
is also a long ancient gallery, hung round 
with old paintings, which call to the me- 
mory many quaint historical recollections.., 
The following are a few of the principal 
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| pictures which decorate the walls, and 
| which bear the appearance of being much 
| neglected: Dr. Benjamin Laney, Bishop 
of Ely, a half-length good picture, with 
white curled hair, and black cap, his hand 
on a skull; John Robinson, D.D. dean of 
Windsor, Bishop of Bristol, and lord privy 
seal, in his robes and black wig; his face 
large, and inclining to corpulency; Dr. 
Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of London, 
| in his robes, gray hair and beard, with a 
good countenance; John Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, an oval; handsome fea- 
tures and dark wig; there are, besides, 
portraits of John Lord Somers, Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester ; the late Dr. Fisher, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and a prelate whose 
name is unknown. There is also the 
Wilderness, as it is called, a pleasant 
place for an evening walk, adorned with 
many flourishing trees. 

Such is the Charter House at present. 
May its abuses be reformed, so that the 
objects of its founder may be accomplished, 
and the institution prove a blessing to old 
and young, but especially to the superan- 
nuated scholar. 
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ROYAL PENSION—GOLDSMITH, 


HE year 1760 is memorable in En- 
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glish history for the accession to the | 
throne of the United Kingdom of George | 


though necessarily preceded by the de- 


The accession of a new sovereign, 


mise of his predecessor, is usually a joy- 
ful 
princes belong to their individual charac- 


occasion. 


ters, and die with them; and accordingly 





GEORGE 


Ill. 


with the beginning of each new reign the 
scepter passes into pure hands, and loy- 
alty finds no hinderance to its utmost de- 


votedness. There were also at this time 


The vices and follies of 


the princes of that dynasty into the 
hands of the supporters of parliamentary 
supremacy, as opposed to the laws of 
an inflexible legitimacy. But now the 
race of the Stuarts was extinct, and the 
reigning family was thus brought, accord- 
ing to the ancient usages of the succes- 
sion, to the rightful possession of the 
kingdom, over which its two former kings 
had reigned by the grant of the Parlia- 
In George III., therefore, all par- 
quarter 
of the three kingdoms men of all opinions 
attested their satisfaction, either by silent 


ment. 
tles were agreed ; and from every 


acquiescence, or by acclamations of joy. 


some special reasons on account of which | 


British loyalty rejoiced at the accession 


of the new sovereign. Among the great- 


est of political evils in an hereditary mon- 


archy an unsettled succession; and 


from this evil the British nation had suf- 


is 


fered for nearly a hundred years. 
liament had indeed all along determined 
the question of the succession by its own 
authority; but there 
questioned the right of that body to set 
aside the ancient constitution of the realm, 


were many who 


and to change, for any cause, the regular 
descent of the crown. With all such the 
incumbents of the throne by the sole right 


Par- | 


of a parliamentary grant, and in opposi- | 


tion to any one having a better claim on 
the score of legitimacy, were necessarily 
accounted as usurpers; while allegiance 
was acknowledged to be due to the out- 
cast pretender, whose rights in the prem- 
ises were invaded. 

The manifest irregularity of the Han- 
overian succession had necessarily thrown 


Another advantage possessed by the 
new king over his predecessors of the 
same line was the fact that he was an 
Englishman, both by birth and education. 
For two generations the throne had been 
occupied by foreign princes; and it is not 
wonderful that a people whose national 
instincts are proverbially strong should 
now rejoice in the accession of a sovereign 
who gloried in the honor of having been 
Briton. That 
prejudices in favor of the ancient constitu- 


born a Johnson, whose 
tion were inveterate, and with whom loy- 
alty amounted to a passion, participated in 
the general joy, will be readily supposed. 
His intense dislike of the late king pre- 
pared him to rejoice at almost any change, 
while the youth of his successor, and the 
absence of any certain indication as to the 
room for the 
not, 
he rather 


bent of his character, left 
liberal 
however, the 
waited in expectation the developments 
of the future. Writing to Baretti, then in 
Italy, he remarked :— 


most hopes. These were 


most sanguine : 


“You know that we have a new king. 

We were so weary of our old 
much pleased with his suc- 
so much inclined to 
hope great things that most of us begin al- 
ready to believe them, The man is 
hitherto blameless; but it would be unreason- 
able to expect much from the immaturity of 


king that we are 
cessor, of whom we are 


young 


juvenile years, and the ignorance of princely 
‘ - J 


education.” 


The of the 
throne and kingdom left the new monarch 


changed circumstances 
at liberty to follow his own inclinations in 
the selection of his political associations, 
and the direction of his policy of govern- 
ment. The first and second Georges were 
both Whigs, by the very necessities of 
their circumstances; or rather, while most 
profoundly ignorant of the affairs of the 
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kingdom over which they were nominally 
the rulers, they were at once the crea- 
tures and the instruments of the Parlia- 
ment, which, ever since the revolution of 
1688, had claimed and exercised its boasted 
governmental omnipotence. But George 
III. soon discovered a character and dis- 
position that gave promise of another state 
of things. The character of George III., 
as drawn by a noble author of the present 
age, with sufficient clearness indicates 
those properties of mind that unfitted him 
to follow in the path of his predecessors. 


“Of a narrow understanding,” says Lord | 


Brougham, “ which no culture had enlarged; 
of an obstinate disposition, which no education, 
perhaps, could have humanized; of strong feel- 
ings in ordinary things, and a resolute attach- 
ment to all his own opinions and predilections, 
George III. possessed much of the firmness of 
purpose, which, being exhibited by men of con- 
tracted minds without any discrimination, and 
as pertinaciously when they are in the wrong 
as when they are in the right, lends to their 
characters an appearance of inflexible consist- 
ency, Which is often mistaken for greatness of 
mind, and not seldom received as a substitute 
for honesty. In all that related to his kingly 
office he was the slave of deep-rooted selfish- 
ness.” 

That such a prince should develop his 
disposition in his administration by calling 
to his aid men whose predilections in- 
clined them to assert the prerogatives of 
the crown against the encroachments of 
Parliament was quite natural; and equally 
so that the partisans of regal power should 
recognize him as the imbodiment and de- 
fender of their political views. 

Hitherto Johnson had meddled but spar- 
ingly with politics, and what he had writ- 
ten on political subjects had all been in 
opposition to the measures and policy of 
the government. But his opinions were 
not unknown at the court, nor were they 
now wholly disapproved. The accession 
of the new sovereign called forth, as is 
usual on such occasions, a great number 
of congratulatory addresses from the va- 
rious associations and corporations in the 
kingdom, some of which, with a variety of 
ascriptions and dedications, furnished oc- 
cupation for Johnson’s pen, and brought 
his name under the notice of the heads of 
the government. Their lofty style and 
courtly address gave a favorable impres- 
sion of his abilities, and no doubt suggested 
at once the importance and practicability 
of further conciliating so powerful a writer 
toward the administration. 

For two or three years after the cessa- 


tion of “ The Idler,” viz., from the spring 
of 1760 to some time in 1762, Johnson’s 
literary history is almost a total blank. 
His “Shakespeare” was still upon his 
hands, but there is little evidence that it 
received any considerable amount of his 
attention. His constitutional indolence 
seems to have become the ruling habit of 
his life. Even his epistolary correspond- 
ence was almost entirely neglected; so 
much so that the utmost diligence of his 
biographers has brought to light only two 
or three letters written during each of 
these years. He had lodgings in Temple 
Lane, where he dwelt in dignified poverty 
and in undignified slothfulness. He usu- 
ally rose about noon, and breakfasted in 
dishabille, receiving and entertaining at 
the same time any who might call upon 
him; and, as his visitors were not few, 
nor usually persons of little consideration, 
his breakfast hour was often a sort of 
levee, enlivened with fiashes of wit and 


| adorned with the richest didactics from 





the lips of the newly-awakened Dioge- 
nes. By four he was ready to sally out, 
to ramble about town with some of his 
associates, or to fill some engagement to 


| dine, of which he had one nearly every 


day in the week. His evenings were 
generally passed in some social gathering, 
either at some friend’s house, or with one 
or more of his friends at a tavern. He 
seldom retired to his lodgings at an earlier 
hour than two in the morning. Such were 
the life and habits of a man who had 
filled the kingdom with his literary re- 
nown; who had contributed largely to the 
stores of general knowledge, and whose 
maxims of wisdom and rules of life were 
confidingly consulted by the discreet, and 
often commended with paternal solicitude 
to erring or inquiring youth. 

Until this time Johnson had lived in 
independent poverty. His dayly wants 
were met, if met at all, by the proceeds of 
his own labor, which resource, although 
inadequate and uncertain, had thus far 
served him, instead of patrimonial wealth 
or the favor of the great. It was literally 
the case with him that much of his life 
was spent in making provisions for the 


| . . 
day that was passing over him; and he al- 


most absolutely, in practice, took no thought 
for the morrow. His works were sold 
outright, with only the reservation of the 
right to issue one edition of each,—which 
he never used,—and the price expended 
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as soon as received: so that while the 


strength of his life was passing away, he 


was making no provision for the weariness | 


of declining years and the decrepitude of 
age. These things were not wholly over- 
looked by himself, nor did the contempla- 
tion of them fail to affect most painfully 
his morbidly sensitive spirit. ‘They were 


also known and considered by his friends, | 


some of whom were in positions to sug- 
gest the thought that possibly something 
might be done to effectually relieve the 
difficulties of his case. But Johnson hav- 
ing once courted the favor of a noble pat- 
ron, had learned the vanity of any such 
reliance. 

With whom the project of obtaining for 


Johnson a royal pension originated is not | 


determined. It was probably the subject 


of frequent thought and conversation 


among his friends long before any attempt | 


was made to prove it practicable. Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan and Arthur Murphy 
both claimed the honor of suggesting the 
subject to Mr. Wedderburne, afterward 
Lord Loughborough, by whom (but whether 
from his own original impulse or from this 
suggestion is uncertain) it was brought to 
the notice of the Earl of Bute, the prime 
minister of the youthful sovereign. The 
administration had already determined on 
a more liberal course toward learned men 
than had been the policy of the preceding 
reign; and Johnson was justly considered 
an appropriate object for royal bounty. 

It was feared, however, that the princi- 
pal difficulty would be found on the part 
of the intended object of favor. Johnson, 
indeed, could not object to a steady in- 
come of three hundred pounds a year, nor 
did he consider himself entirely unentitled 
to such a bestowment; but it was feared 
that the loftiness of his spirit would induce 
him to decline a favor that might seem 
incompatible with his freedom and inde- 
pendence. His former relations with the 
great had not been such as to encourage 
further attempts in the same direction. 
He had lampooned Walpole without mer- 
ey or remorse, and had spoken of his 
master, George II., in terms but little ac- 
cordant with that profound reverence for 
crowned majesty that enters so largely 
into the political system which he pro- 
fessed. His affair with Lord Chesterfield 
was not forgotten, nor the many severe 
things he had uttered against sycophants 


and parasites at court. It was, therefore, 
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OF BUTE, 


THE EARI 


thought best to bring the matter gradually 
before his own mind, and obtain his de- 
termination of the case. But even this 
course was not wholly free from peril; nor 
could the venturous 
sured that the fate of Osborne, the book- 
seller, should not be his own, should the 


negotiator be as- 


proposition happen to be viewed as an in- 
sult. 

At the Mr. 
this delicate mission was undertaken, with 
genuine benevolence, by Mr. Arthur Mur- 
phy, who thus details his proceedings in 


request of Wedderburne 


the case :— 


“He went, without delay, to the chambers in 
the Inner Temple-lane, which, in fact, were the 
sy slow and studied 
John- 


abode of wretchedness. 
approaches the message was disclosed. 
son inade a long pause; he asked if it was 
seriously intended. He fell into a profound 
meditation, and his own definition of a pensioner 
occurred to him. He was told that he, at least, 
did not come within the definition. He desired 
to meet me the next day and dine at the 
Mitre tavern. At that meeting he gave up all 
his scruples. On the following day Lord 
Loughborough conducted him to the Earl of 
Bute.” 


It is probable that Mr. Murphy ex- 


| presses himself a little too strongly when he 


says that at the Mitre tavern “ he gave up 
all his scruples,” for it is evident that the 
assent then given was only a conditional 
one. His definition of a pensioner could 
interpose no serious objection, as that was 
given as only one of several meanings of 
the same word; though it would afford 
his enemies an opportunity to sting him 
with his own missiles. But he feared it 
might in some way interfere with his 
liberty and compromise his independence ; 
and to this he could not consent for any 


consideration. When, therefore, he was 
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brought into the presence of the premier, 
he asked him directly, “ Pray, my lord, 
what am I expected to do for this pension ?” 
to which his lordship answered promptly, 
“Tt is not given you for anything you are 
to but for what you have done.” 
Johnson, whose mind was highly suscep- 
tible to flattery, provided his pride was not 
offended, was very favorably impressed 
with the lofty courtesy of the noble minis- 
ter, and, as his last objection was removed, 
he consented to receive the proffered 
bounty. 

Upon the receipt of the papers by which 


do, 


he became entitled to the annual sum of 


three hundred pounds, he wrote to the 
Earl of Bute a letter acknowledging it, 
expressed in terms as dignified, and yet as 
courteous, as any that his lordship could 
have used :— 

“TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BUTE. 

“July 20, 1762. 

“ My Lorp,—When the bills* were yesterday 
delivered to me by Mr. Wedderburne, I was 
informed by him of the future favors which his 
Majesty has, by your lordship’s recommenda- 
tion, been induced to intend for me. 

“Bounty always receives part of its value 
from the manner in which it bestowed ; 
your lordship’s kindness includes every cireum- 
stance that can gratify delicacy, or enforce 
obligation. You have conferred your favors on 
a man who has neither alliance nor interest, 
who has not merited them by services, nor 
courted them by officiousness: you have spared 
him the shame of solicitation, and the anxiety 
of suspense, 

“What has been thus elegantly given, will, 
I hope, not be reproachfully enjoyed ; I shall 
endeavor to give your lordship the only recom- 
pense which generosity desires—the gratifica- 
tion of finding that your benefits are not im- 
properly bestowed. I am, my lord, 

“ Your lordship’s most obliged, 
** Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
“Sam. Jounson.” 


is 


Johnson’s pension occasioned much 
rejoicing to his friends, with whom his 
peverty had long been a source of deep 
regret. lew persons have been objects of 
truer friendships then was he, notwithstand- 
ing his eccentricities ; and as most of his 
friends were, either by birth or through their 
own efforts, raised above the condition to 
which poverty had confined him, they now 
rejoiced at the lucky turn of fortune by 
which he was raised to the same social 
level with themselves. 
gratulations were showered upon him in 


Accordingly con- 


© What these “ bills’ were appears to be alto- 
gether uncertain; Boswell gives no explanation on 
the subject. 
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abundance—some of them the empty flat- 
teries that wait upon fortune—whose 
hollowness Johnson could at once detect 
and appreciate with the scorn they merited 
—but others were the sincere rejoicings 
of disinterested friendship, to which his 
spirit was eminently susceptible. The 
genial and benevolent heart of Reynolds 
throbbed with a quicker pulsation as he 
greeted his old friend, now forever 
delivered from the dread of 


“Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.” 


Garrick, too, though he had received so 
many hard thrusts from him, rejoiced most 
heartily at the bettered condition of his 
townsman and fellow-adventurer. Lang- 
ton, who had often been greatly afflicted and 
almost disgusted by the sordid poverty of 
his venerated companion and instructor, 
now greeted him most cordially, and felt 
himself scarcely less favored by the royal 
bounty than its immediate recipient. And 
even the reckless and satirical Beauclerk 
had a word of congratulation for the oe- 
casion, and exercising that liberty, which, 
beyond all others, he could use toward 
Johnson, applying the words ef Falstaff, 
he “ hoped he would now purge, and dress 
cleanly, and live like a gentleman.” John- 
son received the doubtful compliment com- 
placently, and it was thought profited by 
the suggestion. From this epoch, a new 
era opens in Johnson’s history. 

During the summer of 1762, he ac- 
companied Reynolds on an excursion into 
Devonshire, his native county. This was 
probably the first time that he had ever 
given himself this kind of recreation, or 

| spent any considerable time outside of 
London, since he first entered the metrop- 
olis. It is not strange, therefore, that he 
| should find at the end that his rambles 
had brought him a great accession of new 
ideas. His associations during the visit 
were of a highly gratifying character; for 
| the two friends were entertained by many 
of the nobility of the western counties, 
| and they were everywhere treated with 
the utmost courtesy and deference, which 
to Johnson was as grateful as it was new. 
‘He had a great regard for the ancient 
aristocracy of the kingdom—especially 
when he was received among them and 
treated with the consideration that he felt 
he deserved. They remained longest at 
Plymouth, where Johnson carefully ex- 
amined the naval armaments and the 
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ship building that was going forward. 
‘The commission very courteously ordered 
a yacht to wait on them, in which they ran 
down to Eddystone, but were not able to 
land on account of the roughness of the 
sea. 

While at Plymouth they were the guests 
of Dr. Mudge, the surgeon of the garrison, 
whose father, the Rev. Zechariah Mudge, 
prebendary of Exeter, was also at that 
time lodging with him. The guests were 
mutually much pleased with each other. 
This excellent and learned divine preached 
a sermon for the gratifieation of the guests at 
his son’s house; and Johnson was so favor- 
ably impressed with his venerable friend, 
that many years afterward he sketched 
his character as a model of what a clergy- 
man should be. 

At this time the dock-yards were causing 
a new town to spring up, some two miles 
from the ancient town of Plymouth, which 
of course to be looked upon as a 
rival. Between this the old 
a violent feud was now raging, and John- 


came 
and town 
son affected to enter largely into the con- 
troversy. That he lodged in the old town 
was sufficient reason why he should espouse 
their side of the quarrel ; though, perhaps, 
the 
antiquity, and was in the established order 


his regard for whatever had air of 
of things, might have aided in the matter. 
It happened that the new town was desti- 
tute of water, while in the old one there 
was a large excess: and so the inhabitants 
of the former were petitioning for the 
privilege of making a conduit by means of 
which their necessity might be met. This 
petition was now under consideration, and 
Johnson pretended to be strongly opposed 


to granting the request. “No, no!” he 


GARRISON, 


exclaimed, “I am against the dockers; I 
ama Plymouth man! Rogues! Let them 


of thirst. They shall not have a 
ae 


die 
drop 
To this period also belongs the curious 
and characteristic anecdote, related by 
Beauclerk, of the visit of a French lady 
of quality, the Countess de Boufflers, to 
Johnson at his lodgings in the Temple- 
lane. Madame Boufflers visited En- 
gland in the summer of 1763, and being a 


de 


voracious sight-seer, was taken by Beau- 
clerk to see Johnson, as one of the hons 
of the metropolis. She was received very 
cordially, and went away greatly pleased 
with the conversation of the sage, whom 
she found in a strangely grotesque’ dis- 


habille, though he seemed to be not at 


all disconcerted by her presence. 


‘““When our visit was over,” said Beauclerk, 
“she and I left him, and were got into the 
Inner Temple-lane, when all at once I heard a 
noise like thunder. 
Johnson, who, it seems, upon a little recollec- 
tion, had taken it into his head that he ought 
to have done the honors of his literary residence 
to a foreign lady of quality ; and, eager to show 
himself a man of gallantry, was hurrying down 
the staircase in violent agitation. He overtook 
us before reached the Temple-gate, and 
brushing in between me and Madame de Bouf- 
flers, seized her hand and conducted her to the 
coach, His dress was a rusty brown morning 
suit, a pair of old shoes, by way of slippers, a 
little shriveled wig sticking on the top of his 
head, and the sleeves of his shirt and the knees 
of his breeches hanging ioose. A considerable 
crowd of people gathered round, and were not a 
little struck by this singular appearance.” 


This was occasioned by 


we 


Johnson's increasing circle of personal 
friends was not far from this time enlarged 
by the accession of one, whose name in En- 
glish literature is second only to his own. 
Oliver Goldsmith was the son of a country 
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parson, of “forty pounds a year,” brought up 
at Lissoy, in Ireland, and educated at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. His early years were 
passed in aimless idleness or ineffectual 
attempts at gaining a place in the world, 
till having exhausted the generosity of his 
friends and the forbearance of his creditors, 
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AME 


DE BOUFFLERS, 


and hopeful; he was easily satisfied, and 
was less affected by the ills of life than 
most persons, because he was less sensi- 
to His future was always 


tive them. 


| radiant with hopes; and in his darkest 


hours he was cheered with the expectation 


| that something favorable would presently 


he escaped to the Continent and made the | 


tour of Europe on foot; and at last—four 


or five years before this time (Feb., 1756)— | 


he found himself friendless and homeless 
“in the lonely, terrible London streets.” 
In the desperateness of his circumstances 
he became an author from necessity, and 
wrought at the Grub-street trade in the 
true style of the profession, till his genius 
achieved for him a more eligible, social, 
and professional position. 

In their characters and histories John- 
son and Goldsmith had many points in 
as well as not a few marked 
contrasts. Both had struggled against 
poverty from their youth, but in very dif- 
Johnson, with 


common, 


ferent tempers of mind. 
surly melancholy, had constantly looked at 
the dark side of things, and with dogged 
determination had borne up against diffi- 
culties, and always conquered by his in- 
domitable energy of purpose. Goldsmith, 
on the contrary, was careless, buoyant, 


' vated Goldsmith’s acquaintance 


turnup. Inthe frame of their minds they 
were in like manner contradistinguished. 
Both were writers of rare abilities, yet 
their works could not be compared ; for 
they differ in kind rather than in degrees 
ofexcellence. Instead of Johnson’s massy 
intellect and profound erudition, Gold- 
smith possessed a lively imagination, and a 
quick apprehension, and a just appreciation 
of the beautiful and the true. While John- 
son was stately, elevated, and profound, 
Goldsmith was easy, flexible, and super- 
ficial. Johnson was the better thinker, 
but Goldsmith the better writer; the one 
gained the admiration of his age, the other 
made his cotemporaries his readers. 

The learned and ingenuous Dr. Percy, 
author of the Reliques of Ancient Poetry 
—afterward Bishop of Dromore—had culti- 
in the 
season of his deepest depression, and 
rejoiced with sincere gratification when 
his improved finances enabled him to quit 
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his garret in Green Arbor-court for lodg- 
ings in the Wine Office-square in Fleet- 
street. event to 
celebrated by a social gathering; and both 


This joyous was be 
Percy and Johnson were among the in- 
vited However unlike in other 


particulars, Johnson and Goldsmith were 


guests, 
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indications of real excellence, demanding 
his unfeigned respect for those who render- 
ed them. He also discovered in Goldsmith 
such excellences, both as a man and an 


| author, that he conceived for him a genu- 


both great slovens, and almost totally | 


regardless of the conventionalities of dress. 
A bad habit often escapes the notice of 
its subject till he sees it reproduced in 
another, when it is viewed in its proper 
light. An illustration of this was now to 
be given. When Percy called to take 
Johnson to Goldsmith’s lodgings, he was 
surprised to find the old russet coat and 
dingy brown wig replaced by a new suit ; 


| 


and upon his venturing to express his 


gratification at the transformation, Johnson | 


replied: “ 1 hear that Goldsmith, who is 2 
great sloven, justifies his disregard of 





GOLDSMITH, 


DR, 


cleanliness and decency by quoting my 


practice, and I am desirous this night of 


showing him a better example.” The 
lesson was not lost. 

The acquaintance thus commenced soon 
ripened into a friendship that proved as 
lasting as the lives of the parties to it. 
Goldsmith readily recognized in his new 
acquaintance the attributes of mind, by vir- 
tue of which, either through reverence or 
fear, he maintained a mastery over all his 
associates ; and being his junior by nearly 
twenty years, he could, without the loss of 
self-respect, concede all that would be 
demanded. Johnson, though often offens- 
ively exacting in his social intercourse, 
would accept the condescensions of his 
friends in such a manner as to take away 
the appearance of degradation ; and it would 
seem that he considered such compliances 


ine and hearty respect. -The two authors, 
therefore, “ took to each other,” to adopt 
Johnson’s own phrase, with mutual good- 
will; and though Johnson would some- 
times vent his satires on “ poor Goldy” 
with great freedom, and though they fre- 
quently quarreled between themselves, yet 
they mutually esteemed each other very 
highly, and their friendship was never for 
a day interrupted. 

Not very long after the commencement 
of this acquaintance, occurred a highly 
amusing and characteristic affair, which is 
the more interesting from its connection 
with a curious passage in literary history. 
It was some time during the year 1763, that 
one morning Johnson received a hasty 
message from Goldsmith, saying that he 
was in great distress; and because he 
could not go to Johnson, he entreated that 
Johnson would come to him. The cause 
of the difficulty was readily guessed, and a 
guinea returned by the messenger ; and as 
soon as he was dressed, the Ajax of litera- 
He found Gold- 


smith in a great rage at his landlady, who 


ture followed in person. 


had caused him to be arrested for arrears 
of rent. The guinea had been changed, 
for a partly exhausted bottle of madeira 
was standing on the table; and while he 
paced his chamber in great fury, the bailiff 
and his landlady watched at the door. 

After ascertaining the nature of the case, 
Johnson inquired of his friend as to any 
available property he might have on hand 
ready to be disposed of. Goldsmith pro- 
duced a manuscript volume, which, he said, 
was complete and ready to be published. 
Johnson glanced over it hastily, and then 
going out took it to Newberry, who pur- 
chased it for sixty pounds, out of which 
sum the demanded rent was paid, and the 
distressed author again set at liberty. This 
is the early history of the world-read 
Vicar of Wakefield. The manuscript lay 
in the desk of the bookseller for more than 
a year; when, “ The Traveler” having been 
published in the mean time, and greatly 
increased the reputation of its author, 
Newberry ventured to issue the unpre- 
tending fiction under its auspices; and 
when once that had seen the light, it 
needed no further patronage. 
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GOLDSMITH 


As an evidence that Johnson’s lesson 
on dress and cleanliness was not lost upon 
Goldsmith, the following affair is related, 
which is here introduced as a part of the 
subject under notice, though slightly an- 
ticipating its chronological order :—The 
distinguishing features of Goldsmith’s 
character were self-esteem in excess, and 
a deficiency of self-confidence ; and out 
of these arose a most absurd and ridicu- 
lous vanity: when, therefore, his genius 
had brought him into good society, he was 
emulous of praise, and aspired to shine as 
a man of fashion. His 
unpaid tailor’s bills, dis- 
covered after his death, 
forcibly evinced the foi- 
bles of the man in this 
particular. 

Boswell, upon his re- 
turn from his foreign 
travels, in 1769, gave a 





dinner party to Johnson 
and the Johnsonian cir- 
cle of London wits. 
The occasion was one 
of no ordinary interest 
with Goldsmith, and he 
accordingly prepared to 
shine in the bright con- 
stellation. He there- 
fore ordered from his 
tailor “a half-dress suit 


Vou. III, No. 3.—Q 


ARRESTED, 


of ratteen, lined with satin; a pair of 
silk-stocking breeches, and a_bloom- 
colored coat.”’ In these he ineased his 
chubby and awkward limbs and shapeless 
little body; while above them beamed 
his coarse and inexpressive face, indented 
by small-pox, and smirking with self- 
complacency. Arrived at the ante-room, 
while dinner waited, Goldsmith strutted 
up and down the room with evident self- 
satisfaction. His grotesque appearance 
attracted the attention of Garrick, and 
elicited from him an ironical compliment, 





GOLDSMITH’S BLOOM-COLORED COAT. 
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which Goldsmith was not inclined to ac- 
Garrick, still 
maintaining his mock-seriousness, pretend- 
ed to compliment Goldsmith’s person at 


cept in its literal sense. 


the expense of his dress, adding, “ Nay, 
you will always look like a gentleman ; 
but I was talking of being well or ill 
dressed.” ‘ Well, let me tell you,” an- 
swered Goldsmith, with the utmost sim- 
plicity, “ when my tailor brought home 
my bloom-colored coat, he said, ‘ Sir, I 
have a favor to beg of you ; when anybody 
asks you who made your clothes, be pleased 
to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in 
Water-lane.’” This aroused Johnson, 
who had been a silent spectator of the 
whole affair, and he now thundered out, 
“ Why, sir, that was because he knew the 
strange color would attract crowds to gaze 
at it, and thus they might hear of him, 
and see how well he could make a coat, 
even of so absurd a color.” Though Mr. 
Filby received no other payment for his 
services and wares, he certainly in this 
ease purchased immortality at a cheaper 
rate than most are willing to pay for it. 
For the next period of ten years, the name 
of Dr. Goldsmith will frequently oceur in 
the history of his illustrious cotemporary 
and associate. 

The only production of any permanent 
interest from the pen of Johnson, bearing 
date in 1763, is a sketch of the poet Col- 
lins, furnished by him to the “ Poetical 
Calendar,” and afterward inserted, slightly 
enlarged, among the “ Lives of the English 
Poets.” That brief production bears strong 
indications of the author's peculiar style 
and method of writing, being liberally load- 
ed with reflections and sententious maxims 
of life. But it is chiefly remarkable for 
its tender sympathy toward the late suffer- 
ing object of his memoirs. The writer, 
no doubt, saw much in Collins’s case to 
remind him of his own mental history ; 
and probably while setting forth the influ- 
ence of bodily languor in enervating, and 
at length dethroning, a noble intellect, he 
felt more than a speculative interest in the 
subject. 

Johnson had known Collins personally 
for a few years previous to his last and ir- 
recoverable mental prostration ; and when 
that sad event occurred, he deeply sympa- 
thized with his suffering friend. Writing 
to Dr. Warton soon after, he remarked : 
* How little can we venture to exult in 
any intellectual powers or literary attain- 





ments, when we consider the condition of 
poor Collins! I knew him a few years 
ago, full of hopes and full of projects, 
versed in many languages, high in fancy, 
and strong in retention. This busy and 
forcible mind is now under the govern- 
ment-of those who lately would not have 
been able to comprehend the least and 
most narrow of its designs.” Again, the 
next year, Johnson wrote: “ Poor, dear 
Collins! Let me know whether you think 
it would give him pleasure if I should 
write to him. J have often been near his 
state, and therefore have it in great com- 
miseration.”” Of the nature of that con- 
dition to which Johnson supposed himself 
to “ have often been near,” he informs us 
in this sketeh of his friend: “ He lan- 
guished under that depression of mind 
which enchains the faculties without de- 
stroying them, and leaves reason the 
knowledge of right without the power of 
pursuing it.” And as to the origin of 
these morbid tendencies he adds: “ His 
disorder was not alienation of mind, but 
general laxity and feebleness—a deficiency 
of vital rather than of intellectual powers.” 
Such remarks, which are found frequently 
occurring in his writings, indicate both 
his interest in the general subject of men- 
tal disorders, and his extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of their nature. 

A kindly feeling toward the mad poet, 
as a fellow author for bread, clearly mani- 
fests itself in this brief sketch; and the 
author is constantly prepared to explain 
away, or extenuate any of his seeming 
faults or foibles by references to the pe- 
culiarities of his cireumstances. Truth 
required that it should be written, that 
Collins * designed many works, but accom- 
plished very little ;” but this declaration is 
modified by the consideration immediately 
subjoined. “ A man doubtful of his din- 
ner, or trembling at his creditor, is not 
much disposed to abstract meditation or 
remote inquiries.” In sketching his mora] 
character, its imperfection is conceded ; 
but this suggestive reflection is annexed : 
“Ina long continuance of poverty, and 
long habits of dissipation, it cannot be 
expected that any character should be 
exactly uniform; there is a degree of 
want by which the freedom of agency is 
almost destroyed; and long associations 
with fortuitous companions will at last 
relax the strictness of truth, and abate the 
It can hardly be 


fervor of sincerity.’ 

















supposed that this was written without a | 
lively recollection of the scenes of former | 
times, when these things, in their most 
painful forms, were the circumstances in 
which Johnson was living, suffering, and 
faintly hoping for changes that now had 
occurred. Nor let our reader think that 
the time has passed when literature is so 
poorly rewarded. The history of some of 
our own cotemporaries will unfold a chap- 
ter as full of anxiety and privation as any 
of the times of Johnson. When will a | 
better day dawn? When true merit will | 
be appreciated and its labors rewarded, 
although fame may not have heralded its 
approach. 





[For the National Magazine. ] 
THE DEATH OF MOSES. 
A oray and chilling morn of early spring 
Creeps feebly up the east. Its somber light 


teveals the thousand tents of Israel’s host, 
Flecking the wide-spread plain like folds of 


shee DP, | 
As tribe by tribe they lay encamp’d. The | 
dawn, 
With darkness feebly struggling now, shall | 
bring 


Unto that slumb’ring host a day of woe, 
A pall of sorrow, ‘neath whose heavy folds 
The stoutest heart shall quail, and bearded lips | 
Shall quiver, and stern eyes grow dim with 


tears. 


The day has come; and now the stir of life 
Runs through that mighty host with quiet hum, 
As *t were a Sabbath morn. The incense fire 
Sends up its curling perfume to the skies ; 
The offering for sin is made; and now | 
A band of Israel's elders, and the priest 
And Levite, gather round the holy place, 
And he, their leader, the meek man of God, 
Comes forth and takes his way toward Nebo’s 
mount. 
They follow him, with slow and funeral step, 
Beyond the camp. And there his trembling 
hands ¥ 
Are laid in parting blessing on their heads, 
As solemnly they bend in grief and awe. 


His upward path he treads, O! not alone! 


For yearning hearts are with him, and straining 


eyes 
Do follow from afar. In sackcloth robed, 
In ashes bow’d, a nation mourns the day; 
And men of war, six hundred thousand there, 
Are weak as women. Aged men, and maids 
Of laughing eyes, weep now; and e’en young 
babe 5s 
Join in the wailing. Still that form erect, 
With undiminish’d vigor, passes on 
Alone, and none may follow where he treads. 
Their wail is wafted on the breeze. But he,— 
Can aught of human love or human woe 


>) 


Bedim his prospect now? retard his step 2 
Slowly he turns to where a beetling cliff 
Commands the tented plain. | 
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And there he stands, 
That meek and holy man. A hundred years 
And more have laid their winters on his brow, 


| Their summers in his heart. Wisdom and love 


Kept pace in that great soul. Communing oft 

With God, he bore to Israel’s waiting host 

The bread of Heaven, and in his own heart 
brought 

An ever-deeper fount of love for them ; 

And now within his aged breast that heart, 

A human heart, is yearning o’er its kind, 

With deep, undying, human love. The wail 

Of Israel is echoed there. “O God! 

If but this cup might pass!” His head is 
bow’d 

Upon his heaving breast, where love and grief 

Hold fearful strife with Faith and dreaded Fate. 

The past, with all its weary years, comes back ; 

Its years of wandering, and toil, and strife, 

Of sinning and repentance, rise before him— 

Years that have bound him close and closer still 

Unto this wayward race, until his love 

is such as tender parents feel :—a love 

That found it ever easy to forgive ; 

A love that oft has stood between their God, 

Their angry God, and them. Who now can 
lead ? 

Who now can love and bear with them as he? 

O that this cup might pass! O that e’en now 

He might return, and be their leader still! 


The strife is done, and faith has conquer’d grief. 

Again his upturn’d eye is clear and bright, 

Again his step is firm as erst. For Faith 

Is holding high converse, where late the str fe 

Wax’d high. She tells him now that God shall 
love ; 

His people, and shall lead them into rest ; 

That though they wander from the way and long 

Are straying, they shall be brought back at last. 

“Though they should fall, they'll rise again: 
His hand 

Supports them still.” Though other human 
hands 


| Shall lead, yet God skall still direct and guard. 


Upward he mounts, and not with lagging step 
Or drooping form, but with elastic tread 

And still increasing vigor, till at length 

He passes on the mountain’s brow. ‘The mists 
That veil the vision of mortality 

Are dissipated now. The clear, pure air 
Laving his care-worn brow, so soothes his sense, 
As ’twere the very breath of Heaven. The past 
Seems now but as a “ vision of the night,” 

A weary dream, before this dawning day. 


or 


The voice of God breaks on his ear, * Behold! 
And like a map outspread, beneath him lay 
The Promised Land, the fair and fertile fields 
So long awaiting Israel’s wand’ring host. 

From north to south, and to the utmost sea, 
From Gilead’s borders even unto Zoar, 

His eyes beheld its wealth and loveliness, 

And he is satisfied. Not one regret 
O’ershadows now its beauty. Not one pang 
Tells now of selfish thought. His soul outtlows 
In liquid love, and o’er that smiling land 
Sheds a last blessing for his nation child. 

Slow fades the vision. Brighter grows the day, 
More pure the air, and fairer scenes appear! 
At length he rests—in Heaven. 


M. H. L. Jervis. 
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HAT shall I liken thee to, Susie ? 

What shall I liken thee to? 

What so sweet and so fair, can with thee compare ? 
What shall I liken thee to? 

Shall I call thee a flower, born in the first shower, 
That tells us the spring-tide is here, Susie ? 

No; the flower fades away at the close of the day ; 
Thou art blooming and sweet all the year, Susie ! 


What shall I liken thee to, Susie ? 
What shall I liken thee to? 
What rings out so free, as thy laugh full of glee? 
What shall I liken thee to ? 
Shall I call thee a bird, whose warble is heard, 
From the bough of the blossoming tree, Susie 2 
No; the bird’s song is still, when November blows chill, 
Never wind shall blow coldly on thee, Susie ! 


What shall I liken thee to, Susie ? 
What shall I liken thee to? 
What so precious and bright as thy face of delight ? 
What shall I liken thee to? 
To brilliants that shine, like stars from the mine, 
Or pearls from the depths of the sea, Susie ? 
No; the gem has been sold for silver and gold, 


But what price could ever buy thee, Susie ? 
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There ’s naught I can liken thee to, Susie ; 
There ’s naught [ can liken thee to: 
Bird, flow’ret, and gem, alike I condemn ; 
There ’s naught I can liken thee to. 
Thou’rt a gift from above, of the Father of love, 
Sent to call our hearts upward to him, Susie: 
His smile we see now in the light of thy brow ; 
God grant it may never grow dim, Susie! 





THE HISTORY 
Leer shall the world be favored with 


a history of the pulpit, and who will 
write it? Sucha work is a great desider- 
atum, and, well executed, might prove of 


incalculable value. The world is full of | 
@ P | 
material, which only needs to be collected, 


sifted, and arranged. Let some one of 
our men of might gird himself for the 


task. 


One chapter in such a work, or perhaps | 
} ’ 


more, should be given to the origin and | 


history of sermons, and curious indeed 
would be its developments ; especially if 
all their secret history could be made 
known. 
which may go to show somewhat of what 


we mean. 


One of the most beautiful and popular | 


Let us give two or three facts, | 


of the sermons of Robert Hall is the one | 
occasioned by the death of the amiable | 
Princess Charlotte, who died in 1817—a | 


sermon which he had not even thought of 


delivering an hour before its commence- | 


ment. 

Devoted to his duty, this eminent 
man seldom looked at a newspaper, and 
was supremely ignorant of passing events, 
so that he was not aware of the time when 
the princess was to be buried. The fu- 
neral ceremony took place on a Wednes- 


| 


day evening, just at the time of Mr. Hall's | 


weekly lecture. Royal bereavements gen- 
erally have attention paid them from the 


pulpit, especially at the hour of interment, | 
but the thought never occurred to Mr. | 
Hall that anything more than an ordinary | 


service would take place at Harvey 
Lane. 

On his arrival there, as usual, behold the 
whole house was lighted up and crowded. 
*“ How is this, sir?’? asked Mr. Hall of 
one of his deacons. ‘ What does this 
crowd mean?” ‘ Why, sir, the Princess 
Charlotte, you know, is buried this eve- 
ning, and the people are come to hear 


e+ oe = 


OF SERMONS. 


your funeral sermon for her.” “ Well, 
sir, I am very sorry, but L had entirely 
forgotten it; ask Mr. 
the service, and I will sit down in the 


to introduce 





vestry, and endeavor to think of some- 
thing to say.” ‘The substance of the ser- 
mon on the topic, which appears in the 
first volume of his works, was the result 
of half an hour’s reflections ; the sermon 
was afterward written, published, and 
produced great effects. The widowed 
prince described it as the best of all the 
sermons sent him on the occasion; and 
another eminent man thought that the 
production of such a sermon went far to 
account for the mysterious removal of 
the princess. 

Much smaller events than the removal 
of the great have suggested good sermons. 
The admirable discourse on “ Walking 
on Faith,” the first sermon printed by 
Andrew Fuller, owed its origin to a small 
matter. It was delivered at an annual 
meeting of the Northamptonshire Associa- 
tion, at whose request it was_ printed. 
Like the sermon of his friend Hall, not a 
word of it was written till after its deliv- 
ery. On his way to the Association the 
roads in several places were flooded, aris- 
ing from recent rains, which had made 
Mr. Fuller came to 
one place where the water was very deep, 


the rivers overflow. 


and he, being a stranger to its exact depth, 
was unwilling to go on. A plain country- 
man residing in the neighborhood, better 
acquainted with the water than the preach- 
er, cried out, “ Go on, sir, you are quite 
safe.” 

Fuller urged on his horse, but the 
water soon touched his saddle, and he 
“Go on, sir, all is 
Taking the 
man at his word, Fuller proceeded, and 
the text was suggested, “‘ We walk by 
faith, not by sight.” 


stopped to think. 
right,” shouted the man. 
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EBENEZER 


THE ENGLISH Cc 
| ee araaennee ELLIOTT was born at 

" Masborough, near Sheffield, England, 
17th of Mareh, 1781. His father 
was a clerk the Works of that 
place, with a salary of £70 a year. On 


on the 
in Iron 
this small pittance he supported a family 
of eight children. 
was remarkable for good nature—a fault 
The 


certain 


got bravely over in Corn- Law 


Raymes—and for a dullness of 
mind that long prevented him from mas- 
tering the easiest rudiments of a common 
English education. And his original stu- 
pidity is said to have been confirmed by 


the help which he received from a clever 


ORN-L 


In his youth, Ebenezer | 


ELLIOTT, 


AW RHYMER. 
school-fellow, who used to do for him his 
sums in arithmetic. Without understand- 
ing addition, he somehow got into the Rule 
of Three, and without understanding the 
Rule of Three, (but that of course,) he got 
At 
this period of his studies he was exam- 
ined by his father, and “ found wanting.” 
| He scarcely knew that two and two made 
four. 
| clerk that his father is—never have that 
| fortune of £70 a year! 
He was set to work in the foundry to 
1m- 


|} into Decimals, where he stuck fast. 


Clearly, he will never make the 


see whether sifting sand would not 
prove his arithmetic, and make him as 
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the old elerkly block. It is in vain: a 
dunce is a dunce, place him where you will. 
Giles sits in the counting-house writing 
invoices, posting the ledger, and playing 
the gentleman in general; while Ebenezer 
“* does chores,” as we Yankees say, in the 
foundry, sifting through 
sieves, and smutting his face with char- 
coal dust. His brother’s superiority pro- 
duces no envy in Ebenezer; he loves him 
too much for that; but he hates himself, 


sand 


he is such a perfect dunce 
resource is solitude and play. From in- 
fancy he has had a passion for solitude, 
which the scenery around his birthplace 


is ealeulated to strengthen; and all his 


cvarse | 


! His only | 


leisure moments are spent in communion | 


with nature. He is the best kite-maker 
in the place, and may be often seen alone 
flying his kite. He isa good ship-builder, 
too, and his chip armadas float along the 
banks of the eanal. 

Among his relations at Masborough was 
an aunt who had a son studying botany. 
The plates of his botanical books were 
beautifully colored, and very delectable to 
behold. He found that by holding them 
to a pane of glass he could copy them “as 
natural as life.” (This process, by the by, 
is an old one ; we remember to have prac- 
ticed it ourselves, years ago.) In time he 
became a botanist, and had a Aortus siccus 
of his own, gathering in his holiday rambles 
the flowers which composed it. And so 
passed the days and years. 

One day he heard his brother Giles re- 


cite a passage from “ 'Thomson’s Sea- 
sons,” and his attention was turned te 
poetry. Clare and Bloomfield, it is said, 


drew their early inspiration from the same 
His first attempt at a poem was 
a rhymed description of a thunder-storm— 


source, 


(your young poet is always fond of thun- 
der)—in which, the story goes, he had a 
flock of sheep running away after they had 
been killed by lightning! Now this po- 
etical miracle came to pass because the 
rhyme would have it so. 

** Sometimes 


Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.” 


He read the poem to his cousin, the bot- 
anist, and it was mercilessly ridiculed ; 
but the young poet stuck to his mutton. 
F’rom Thomson he passed to Shenstone, 
the most insipid of elegiae poets ; thence 
to Milton, and finally to Shakspeare, “ the 


dunce this is 


For a 


myriad-minded.” 
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smart a lad as his brother Giles, a chip of | something. When he began to write 


became ashamed of his defi- 
ciencies, which he now beheld in their 
true light. If there is anything in the 
world that can make a man feel his little- 
ness and insignificance it is the eternal 
spirit of song. For a while he tried his 
hand at French, but 
Then he began English Grammar—about 
the last thing that we ever really study— 
but unfortunately began at the wrong end, 
viz., at the key, and never reached the 
beginning. The of his old school- 
master, who was preparing for the min- 
istry, used to recite Greek to him, and, 
without understanding a word of the lan- 


verses he 


without success. 


son 


guage, he was so charmed with the music 
of Homer, “the swelling of the voiceful 
sea,” that he learned by heart the opening 
lines of the Iliad. 

One of his biographers, who seems to 
have been troubled by the poet’s early 


| complaint—dullness—relates the following 


anecdvte of his fondness fer the classic 


tongues :— 


“ Having written a sonorous poem in blank 
verse on the American Revolution, he wished 
for a learned title. He wished to call it ‘ Lib- 
erty,’ so his learned cousin baptized it in Greek 
by the name of ‘ Eleutheria ;’ but the poet hav- 
ing found that the name Eleutheria also sig- 
nified fire, humbled himself to Latin, expunged 
the Greek, and wrote in place of it ‘Jus Tri- 
umphans.’ He then read Johnson’s Dictionary 
through, and selected dozen words, 
fifty-three, we believe, of six and seven sylla- 
bles, which he wrote on slips of paper ani 
pasted over his verses where they would occur 


sey eral 


and read grammatically !” 


But we cannot always be children and 
youths, reading, and writing verses, 
other foolery; the years sweep on, 
manhood teaches us other thoughts 
loves, and the meaning of that stern word 
In a few years the young poet 
Concerning his 


and 
and 
and 


—duty. 
was a man and a father. 
love, marriage, and matrimonial life, we 
know nothing, further than that it was 
passed at Sheffield, to which he came one 
hundred and fifty pounds in debt, with a 
wife and three or four children. He suf- 
fered and endured for a long time as only 
such men can, and at length began to 
But he seems to 
have made the first the 
fame was long in visiting him, and then 


make money and fame. 
much soonest ; 
she only dropped in as it were by acci- 
dent. 

Some time in 1808, his twenty-seventh 
year, he seems to have tried to find a pub- 
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lisher ; for in Southey’s Life and Letters, 
lately published, is a letter to him filled 
with sound advice about the matter of 
publication. After saying that a recom- 
mendation to the vooksellers, which the 
young poet seems to have solicited, was 
of no use whatever, that poetry was a drug 
in the market, etc., he says :— 

“From that specimen of your productions 
which is now in my writing-desk, I have no 
doubt that you possess the feeling of a poet, 
and may distinguish yourself.” 

He then advises him to send his poems 
to the newspapers, and see what success 
they meet with there. 

In 1809 he wrote him again :— 

“In your execution,” he says, “‘ you are too 
exuberant in ornament, and resemble the 
French engravers, who take off attention from 
the subject of their prints by the flowers and 
trappings in the foreground. This makes you 
indistinct ; but distinctness is the great charm 
of narrative poetry. See how beautifully it is 
exemplified in Spenser, our great English mas- 
ter of narrative, whom you cannot study too 
much, nor love too dearly. Your first book 
reminds me of an old pastoral poet, William 
Browne ; he has the same fault of burying his 
story in flowers; it is one of those faults which 
are to be wished for in the writings of all young 
poets. Iam satisfied that your turn of thought 
and feeling is for the higher branches of the 
art, and not for the lighter subjects. Your 
language would well suit the drama; have your 
thoughts ever been turned toward it’” 

The hint was not lost ; what hint poet- 
ical ever is by a young poet? he turned 
his attention to the drama, and wrote 
plays. In 1811 Southey had to write him 
again concerning a play of his, the name 
of which is not mentioned. Without 
doubt the juvenile mutton was in it, and 
the juvenile thunder and lightning. But 
all this time he is struggling with fortune 
in the iron business, now up and now 
down, yet on the whole rather increasing 
his means, and certainly increasing his 
family. Any one visiting Sheffield at this 
period might have found him in his shop, 
ready to supply orders at the shortest 
notice. William Howitt, who visited the 
place some years ago, calls it a lowish, 
humblish sort of a building. 

“On entering the front door, which, how- 
ever, you are prevented from doing till a little 
iron gate in the door-way is first opened for 
you, you find yourself in a dingy place full of 
steel and iron of all sorts and sizes, from slen- 
derest rods to good massy bars, reared on al- 
most every inch of space, so that there is just 
room enough to get among them; and in the 
midst of all stands aloft a large cast of Shak- 
speare with the Sir Walter Raleigh ruff about 


his neck, and mustache. Your eye glancing 
forward penetrates a large warehouse behind, 
of the like iron gloom and occupation. On the 
left hand is a small room, into which you di- 
rectly look, for the door is open, if door there 
be, and which is properly the counting-house, 
but is nearly as crowded with iron bars as the 
rest. The center of the room is occupied by a 
considerable office-desk, which, to judge from 
its appearance, has for many a year known no 
occupation but that of being filled with the 
most miscellaneous chaos of account-books, in- 
voices, bills, memorandum-books, and the like, 
all buried in the dust of the iron age in which 
they have accumulated. To be used as a desk 
appears to have ceased long ago; it is the sup- 
porter of old chaos come again. And a couple 
of portable desks set on the counter under the 
window, though elbowed up by lots of dusty 
iron, and looked down upon by Achilles and 
Ajax in wonder, seem to serve the real pur- 
poses of desks. 

“But Achilles and Ajax, says some one, what 
do they here? All round the room stand piles 
of bars of iron, and amid these stand, oddly 
enough, three great plaster casts of Achilles, 
Ajax, and Napoleon. The two Grecian heroes 
are in the front on each side of the window, 
and Napoleon occupies an elevated post in the 
center of the side of the room, facing the door. 
Such was at once the study and warehouse of 
Ebenezer Elliott.” 


If anything came from such a place, 
what could it be but discord and strength 2 
Is it a wonder that the poet wrote iron 
lines, as well as weighed iron bars,—a won- 
der that a certain energy and sternness 
brooded over his heart, like the heroic 
busts over the window? We must look 


elsewhere for “ the lascivious pleasing of 


the lute ;” here is the falling of hammers, 
and the ringing of anvils, and such clouds 
of dust! 


In 1819, eight years since the date of 


the letter from which we made our last 
extract, Southey wrote to Elliott again, 


acknowledging the receipt of a volume of 


his poems which had just been criticised 
in the Monthly Magazine :— 


“There are,”’ he says, “abundant evidences 
of power in it. It is also a hateful story, pre- 
senting nothing but what is painful. You may 
do great things, if you will cease to attempt so 
much; if you will learn to proportion your 
figures to your canvas. Cease to overload 


} your foreground [the laureate groweth skill- 


ful in painter’s phrases] with florid orna- 
ments, and be persuaded that in a poem, as 
well as in a picture, there must be bright lights 
and shades; that the general effect can never 
be good unless the subordinate parts are kept 
down; and that the brilliancy of one part is 
brought out and hightened by the repose of 
the other. One word more. With your pow- 
ers of thought and language you need not seek 
to produce effect by monstrous incidents and 
exaggerated characters. These drams have 
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been administered so often that they are be- 
ginning to lose their effect, and it is to truth 
and nature that we must come at last. ‘Trust 
to them, and they will bear you through. You 
are now squandering wealth, with which, if 
properly disposed, you may purchase golden 
reputation.” 

No one can dispute the correctness of 
Southey’s advice: whether Elliott could 
have followed it, is another matter. It 
was easy for a man of Southey’s limited 


imagination (limited in all save the crea- | 


tion of tnctdent) to talk of Elliott’s “ florid | 


ornaments,” but not so easy for Elliott 


himself to get rid of them. A more thor- | 


ough education, and more correctness of 
taste, might have prevailed to their ostra- 


cism, and they might not. In the case of 


} 


Shelley, they were of no avail. Among | 


the whole range of English poets was not 
a more cultivated scholar than Shelley, 
and certainly none whose poems are so 
florid/y ornamented. The volume to which 
Southey alluded was entitled ‘“ Night.” 
How far it corresponded with its title we 
know not; but it was, doubtless, no misno- 
mer; and, be sure, Ajax was there, and 
“Through all that dark and desperate night, 
The prayer of Ajax was for light !” 


“For twenty years,” to quote Howitt | 


again— 

“The poet went on writing and publishing ; but 
in vain. Volume after volume, his productions 
fell dead from the press, met a contemptuous 


sneer, or were ‘damned with faint praise.’ But | 


living consciousness of genius was not to be ex- 
tinguished; the undaunted spirit of Elliott was 
not to be frozen out by neglect. He wrote, 
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easily led to alloy the pure ore of song. 
Their eyes, however, are keen to see, and 
their hearts are quick to warm over sor- 
row and suffering. And when they do 
see and feel, it is with the fullness of their 
souls, especially if they keep company 
with Achilles, Ajax,and Napoleon. From 
childhood, as we have said, Elliott was 
noted for mildness and tenderness ; but it 
was time now to put away childish things : 
for the very bread that he ate was taxed 
to support a useless aristocracy. And not 
his own bread only, (that he might have 
borne, for he was naturally a peaceful man: 
and he could afford it now, having learned 
something of arithmetic,) but the bread of 
all the poor in the kingdom. This touched 
his heart. Every pale mechanic, weary 
with excessive labor; and every pale me- 
chanic’s wife, sickly with want and sorrow : 
every unprotected widow, and every or- 
phan child ; none were exempted from the 
crushing influence of these accursed corn- 
laws. Was it not enough to make any 
man, much less a poet, lift up his voice in 
wailing and denunciation? enough to make 
almost any man a poet, if it be the poet's 
province to sing songs of defiance and war? 

He who said, “ Let me make the songs 
of a nation, and | care not who makes its 
laws,” was right. Certainly the songs of 
Elliott, under God, unmade the corn-laws 
of England. 

One purpose was, however, served by 
those accursed corn-laws ; they drew the 


| attention of the public to the corn-law 


he appealed to sense and justice ; but in vain. | 


He became furious, and hurled a flaming satire 
at Lord Byron, in the hight of his popularity, 


in the hope that the noble lord would give him | 


a returning blow, and thus draw attention 
upon him. It was in vain—neither lord nor 
public would deign him a look, and the case 
seemed hopeless.” 

Money matters were, however, bright- 
ening with him. 


He struck into the right | 


track at last; and such was at that time | 
the prosperity of Sheffield, that he used 
to sit in his chair, and make £20 a day | 


without ever seeing the goods that he sold. 
The corn-laws changed all this, and made 
him glad to retire from business with a 
part of what he had made ; the great panic 
in 1837 sweeping away some thousands at 
once. 

When or how Elliott first beeame a 
corn-law rhymer is not known; the proba- 
bility is, that his change from poetry to 


politics was gradual. ‘These poets are not 


Vou. III, No. 3.—R 


rhymer. His volumes no longer fell dead 
from the press, but were widely read and 
reviewed. His twenty years of neglect 
were atoned for by a general burst of 
popularity ; Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon. 
were in the ascendant at last. And thus 
it happened: When the corn-law excite 
ment was at its hight, chance or business 
led Dr. Bowring, the translator of Tv 
Russian Anthology, to Sheffield, where 
some one put into his hands Elliott’s 
Ranter and The Corn-Law Rhymes. He 
at once recognized their merit, and began 
to talk of the poet of Sheffield: not James 
Montgomery, author of The Wanderer of 
Switzerland, nor Robert ditto, author of 
Satan, a poem; but a new man, on 
Ebenezer Elliott, a dealer in old iron 
Among others to whom he spoke of him 
was Howitt, who instantly procured his 
poems. Wordsworth was at that time 
Howitt’s guest, and, for a wonder, was 
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struck with poetry that was not his own, 
nor of his own quiet school. 

Bowring went up to London, and talked 
the re. Meeting Bulwer 


genius the 


of 


one fi 


new 
ght at a party, he prevailed upon 
him to read his poetry, and Bulwer shortly 
after reviewed it and its author in The 
Vew M nthly, in an article ed, at | n- 
educated Poets.”’ Returning to the Lakes, 
Word 
Jewsbury at Manchester, and s 
them in The Carlyle did the 
same inthe Edinburgh Review. Of course 
the 


any opinions of their own, save those that 





entit 


soems to Miss 
h 


i} 


sworth mentioned the | 
e noticed 
Athenaum. 


, who never have 


Ss 


smaller fry of critic 


are weak and damnatory ; the timid gen- 
tlemen, who had given Elliott the cold 
shoulder for so many years, now made 
the discovery that he was a great genius. 


Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, little dogs 
and all, they barked for him. He was a 
Elliett! 

Twenty years of 


famous man, that Ebenezer 


Surely it was time 


neglect were | sufficient to establish 


rite 
jul 


his right to a niche in the temple of. Fame. 


Our good friend Southey was not over 
pleased at the suecess of his pupil: he 
either felt that he, too, had neglected E]l- 
liott, or else he trembled for his own 


aristocratic bread and butter. In one of 


his letters to Lord Mahon, he alludes to 


Elhott as “ this man,” and says he shall 


in The 


Any amount of Southey’s 


him some good advice Chris- 


tian Magazine. 


i not then have stopped Elliott's fame. 


sive 


ill the repeal of the corn-laws in 1846, 


Elliott continued to pour out his stirring 


behalf of the people. Finding at 


ist that he was growing old, 


he gave up to 
the principal part of his business, 
Sheffield to Darfield, a 


nd retired from 








village hard by, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days in quiet and ease 
unong his friends and books, dying, in 
1849, at the age of sixty-eight. Since his 
death there has been some talk of a monu- 


ment to his memory and one is now, we 


believe, under way in the city of Shef- 
field While his poems live, however, 
1 they bid fair to live long, there is no 
eat need of * piled stones” to keep him 
ve in the hearts of men. 
The poetry of Ebenezer Elliott, and 


other of the late Kinglish poets who 


have followed in his track, embodies the 


political element of the age. For the first 
time in English literature we recognize 


politics as the soul of poetry : heretofore 
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we have had gleams of it; it has shown 
itself covertly in satire; has occasionally 


ea 


turned the point of a song, but never be- 
fore pushed boldly and prominently for- 
ward, as it does now, sternly and fiercely 
unfolding its truths, and uttering its ter- 
rible denunciations. Freedom, which be- 
fore only fought, now sings, and has a 
place in the choir of Apollo, the oracu- 
lar Tenth Muse. 


her praises as well, or have served her 


Few poets have sung 


as truly, as Ebenezer Elliott, the corn- 


law rhymer. <A greater difference than 


exists between his poetry and that of 
the prece ding age, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. In the ages of Elizabeth and 


Charles, and even so late as those of Anne 


| and the Georges, the mass of the so-called 


nothing but patronage. 


Knglish poets were abject and groveling 
flatterers of all the then existing royal 
and aristocratic institutions; and the aim 
of 


still more worthless lives, was patronage, 


and end their worthless poems, and 


It was not, “ How 


much genius does my book contain?” but, 
“To whom ean | dedicate it, and make the 
most money!” My Lord This, it is true, 
is a rake, and my Lady That a fool ; but 
then they are rich, and will give me fifty 
or a hundred guineas for a dedication 
| extolling their virtues ; and they shall have 


| it, the simpletons, and I, cunning knave, 


shall have the coin. 
different 


} 
tribe 


of 


There is 


this 
butterflies is Ebenezer Elliott. 


nothing of the popinjay al 


Somewhat from 


out him, nothing 


of the lord and fine gentieman ; he is only 


a man; a dealer in old iron, if you will, 


rt 
but in his soul he is a 


rusty and dusty, and even perhaps vulgar, 


(that horrid word ') 
king, “ay, every inch a king! 
The word »’ that we 


* polities 


have ap- 
plied to his poetry, hardly conveys our 


meaning, so much and so little does that 


single word sometimes embrace. As a 
politician, Elliott neither supports nor re- 
fuses to support any particular party ; he 
ignores the names “* Whig,” * Tory,” and 
uses no Shibboleth of his own in their 
stead. He is simply the mouthpiece of 


the pe ople ; the voice of the down-trodden 
the em- 
} 


bodiment of popular sentiment the world 


and the oppressed of England ; 


over ; the current opinions of the world in 


matters of every-day life and thought ; 
its protest against an aristocratic and priv- 
ileged class, whether of | 


or kings ; 


prophets, priests, 
the scorn and indignation which 











it feels at the constant exhibition of tyr- 
anny, as yet too strong for it to over- 
in short, the nineteenth century 
This is the 


throw ; 
itself, in its work-day clothes. 
subject of Elliott’s poetry. 
though he 
sessed the distinctive qualities of all; 


poet, a scholar, a wit, pos- 
but 
a man among men; a thorough flesh-and- 
blood man, with a warm heart and a hard 


hand ; 


sympathies, especially for the poor. 


sincere and honest, with universal 
His 


poetry is real; it gives us a feeling of the 


man himself; strong, sensible, earnest, 


indignant, often bitter and willful; yet ten- 


der and gentle withal; full of the milk of 


Were he 
he would be less harsh; he 
to be kind. 


bles the great Scottish peasant, Burns ; he 


human kindness. less gentle, 
is cruel only 


In some respects he resem- 


lacks, it is true, his richness and warmth 
of genius; but he also lacks his frailties 
He pushed the quality of 
mind in which they resembled each other, 


and errors. 
namely, a certain scornful independence 
and freedom, much further than did Burns, 
making it the staple of nearly all his 
poems; while Burns was gradually drawn 
away from it, by the versatility of his 
genius, into the enchanted regions of ro- 
mance, the world of fictitious joy and sor- 
row. While the one poured out the rarest 
of love-songs, the other shouted the storm- 
iest of battle-odes. The amount of Burns’s 
revolutionary poetry, as it was considered 
in his own day, is small compared with 
the bulk of The general 
tendency of Man ts made to mourn, espe- 


his writings. 


cially the half stanza,— 
“Tf I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave, 
By nature’s law design’d, 
Why was an independent wish 
K’er planted in my mind?” 


The glorious, A Man’s a Man for a’ that; 
Bruce’s Address; and one or two local 
ballads, comprise it all; while that of El- 
liott extends to, we know not how many 
volumes. Elliott has never said any single 
thing as fine as— 
“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 
But he that, in with 
other brave thoughts, over and over again. 


has said common 
It is the key-note and substance of his 
poetry ; and a nobler could not be found. 

There is also another, and a twofold 
aspect in his verse, seldom found in that 
of the modern poets. Whether dealing 
with man or nature, with the squalor and 
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wretchedness of the town, or the beauty 


and gladness of the country, it is equally 
fine and true. He unites the best quali- 
ties of Crabbe and Wordsworth; the mi- 


nute detail and love of still life, the genre 
painting of the one, with the antique pas- 
toral feeling of the other. The dew lies 
thick in his fields; the dust lies thick on 
his streets. The birds sing in his clouds, 
free and joyous ; the children weep in his 
factories, dying of work. 

In his love for, and intimate knowledge 
of, nature, he is equal to the best of the 
pastoral poets; much finer, we think, than 
Old 
Chaucer himself is not more profuse in 
his 


Shakspeare, so famous in this respect, 


Thomson and his vaunted Seasons. 


admiration of spring; Milton and 
(see the flower lines in Lyctdas and The 
Winter’s Tale.) have not given us a finer 
of flowers than can be culled at 


His 


love of nature is not “ got up” for effect, 


catalogue 


random from any of his dewy pages. 


but is real; the result of his solitary ram- 
bles when a dunce of a boy; the fruit of 
his incipient botanizing, and his holiday 
walks when a man along the banks of the 
Don the 
are not Arcadian, but English, drawn from 
Sheffield and the country adjacent. One 
might pick his way anywhere about there, 


and Rivilin. His landscapes 


with a volume of Elliott in his hand for a 
guide-book. The chief fault of his verse, 
for he has now and then a fault, Jike many 
of his betters, is a kind of lashing of Pe- 
gasus, a straining after force and power. 
It is too declamatory and abrupt, full of 
gulfs and chasms, and the lightnings that 
The Villaze 
The 
Splendid Village, a merciless satire, are 


he managed so ill in youth. 


Patriarch, his longest poem, and 


already enrolled among the English clas- 
sics. Many of his minor poems are “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly.” No complete edition 
of his works has ever been issued, that we 
of, either in this country or 
A small volume of selections 


are 
England. 
was published in Philadelphia some years 


aware 


ago, but it does him no justice. 

Lire.—What a serious matter our life is! 
How unworthy and stupid it is to trifle it 
away without heed! What a wretched, in- 
significant, worthless creature any one 
comes to be who does not, as soon as 
possible, lend his whole strength, as in 
stringing a stiff bow, to doing whatever 


task lies before him !—Sterling. 
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A SPECIMEN OF WILLBUR FISK. 


T is said of one of old that, wishing to } 


dispose of his house, he went down to | 


Rome for the purpose, and took a brick as 
We may be guilty of like folly 
in attempting a specimen or two of the 
eloquence of Dr. Fisk. But such a holy 


charm seems to lin 


a sample. 


ger around this precious 
name, that anything of his history, snateh- 
ed from oblivion, will be read with interest. 

Nature fo of 


rior dignity and grace, and a countenance 


had given him a form supe- 


beaming with intellect and loveliness. She 
had also imparted to him a voice of rich- 
est melody, with which in holy songs the 


the old forests 
It 


some 


tinerant was wont to make 
of North Verm 


his frequent custom to 


rn mt resound. was 


us sing well- 


known hymn at the close of his di 


One pre 


scourse, 
nt at Charlestown, on such 


told n 


St 


an 


occasion, has ie that so plaintively 


and touchingly did he sing one of the most 


familiar Methodist hymns, that scarcely a 
dry eye could be seen. His person, man- 
ners, and voice, all conspired to make him 
an orat As he ose to your view in 
the pulpit, these would at once challenge 
your attention; but when he opened his 
lips and began to spe ak, it was so calmly, 
SO limpressive ly, so logically, that he had 
secured your judgment as well as your 


prejudices He usually proceede d in this 


manner, unfolding his subject cle 


wler « 
iriy and 


comprehensively, enlivening his discourse 
by yems of thought and expre sion, thrown 
out so naturally, that the speaker scarcely 


beauty or worth. 


med to know thei 
° 1 


stvle ot address, the sermon on 


ad isa 


‘Christ's Kingdom not of this Worl 
All 


efforts, was only preparatory to a 


ustrat this, however, in 


lon, 


most overwhelming in its ap- 


I 


n these occasions, as le proceedé ad, 


rm would seem to become more erect. 
more animated, h ( 


1] Ve 
th hou 





lit up with the excitement of 

i an utterance more rapid than 
l his music voice would ring out 
the most heart-searching denunciations of 
sin, ¢ he most melt exhibitions of a 
Ry emers love lears, sighs, and 
loW responses, gave evidence of the power | 
W the truth possessed (n instance 
‘ d at Lynn, Mass., in his earlier 
mi vy, In which, while presenti 
the case of the sinner, one man dé Spalr- | 
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ingly cried, “Good God! is this my 


999 
Case > 


It was not our purpose to deseribe the 
general characteristics of his preaching, 
but simply to illustrate one or two of its 
Kverything was laid 


} 


, 
| peculiar features. 
} 
} n 


under contribution to his public perform- 
Visits, 
fo1 


material for his frequent sermons and ad- 


ances. His reading, meditations, 


conversations, walks,—all were taxed 


dresses. His illustrations, like those of 


| his Divine Master, were taken from famil- 


lar objects. Even the passing events of 


the hour of worship were often made t 
tell upon the interest of the subject. 
At 


saw conspicuously posted up, “ 


law-office, he 
Be Short. 
Preaching the next Sabbath, he stated the 
that if men of this world 

the of life, 
let interfere 
but, putting their fingers in 
Life! Life! Eter- 


one time a 


entering 


case, claiming 


were so earnest in business 


Christians should nothing 


with eternity 


their ears, run, crying, “ 
nal Life !” 
At another time, hile preaching in 
At I t w! I 
1daietown, 1c 1ea;»re ie towlh CIOCK 
Middlet ] I 1 tl t lock 


strike. He had been speaking with great 
As the be 


moment. 


earnestness. ll tolled the hour, 


he 
he, “* bids me 
‘Plea 


} 
reis 


paused a ‘ Time,” says 


stop ; but vast eternity says, 


And he did pl 


been aston! 


ntil 


that a 


d on.’ ae ead on, u 


an must have shed 
single sinner could refuse to yield. 

At New-London he once preached from, 
* Beginn The fact in 


ng at Jerusalem 


the text he re oarde d ] As an evidence 
of the truth of the gospe 1; for Christ sent 
it to be first preached where it was best 


known ; and if false, could have been mo 


easily refuted. 2. As an evidence of the 
ul ice of the gospel; for he required 
it to be preached first to his murderers 


The day before, he had visited a man con 


demned for the murder of his own wift 
and children. In the course of the se 

mon, he described his emotions on his way 
to the prison “| 11,” tho cht he, * offe: 
pardon and heaven to so vile a wretch a 
he Then,” said he, * I tho cht, Begin 
ning Jerusalem.’ The gospel was 
pre iched to the very murde rers of Je 

Christ; and surely I can offer it to this 
nan.” And then, O how he triumph in 
Christ's ability “ to save to the uttermost 


all that come unto God by him! 


One more illustration must suffice. ITis 


heavens at 


He called 


have been, “* The 


] ot God.” «ec. 


text 
clare the 


may 


a 


ory 














. 


to mind his visit to St. Paul’s, London, 
where, just over the entrance to the choir, 
he had read the folloypng Latin epitaph :— 

* Beneath lies Christopher Wren, the archi- 
tect of this church and city, who lived more 
than ninety yearsy‘not for himself alone, but 
for the public. : 

“Reader, do Yen seek his monument? Look 


around, 
“Would you see God?” said the preach- 


er, ** Look around. The heavens declare 
his glory, and the firmament showeth forth 


his handiwork.” 


A SPECIMEN OF WILLBUR FISK 


The most graphic pen would, of course, | 
be unable to place the life and power of | 


these illustrations upon paper. ‘hey are 
but etchings—the picture itself must be 
filled up by the reader. 

Another distinguishing feature in Dr. 
Fisk, as a preacher, was his power of de- 
scription. So vividly would he present a 
picture to the eye, that his audience would 
often forget that it was other than real. 
‘That was a charming representation of the 
fidelity of St. Paul: “ Pressing onward 
toward the mark of the prize of his high 
The gilded balls 


of earth roll across his path, but he heeds 


calling in Christ Jesus.” 


them not. Fiends would terrify him, 


but he presses onward. His eye is upon 


the prize. 


A remarkable instance of this nature 
is briefly alluded to by Dr. Bangs, in 
his funeral discourse: Dr. Fisk was 


preaching in the Forsyth-street church, 
in New-York city. His text was Philip- 
ii, 18,19. Dwelling upon the lat- 
ter verse, he inverted its order, and came 


pians } 
finally to consider the expression, ‘“ Whose 


end is destruction.”” Here his soul glowed 


with uncommon fervor. His voice and 
manner indicated the greatest anxiety 
for those before him. H{e painted a 


poor, thoughtless sinner, “ minding earthly 
things,” making pleasure his god, upon the 
Beneath 
rolled a fiery lake, ready to ingulf him; and 
tl 
each moment he was in peril of destruc- 


very brink of an awful precipice. 
1e rocks on which he stood, so slippery that 


tion. ‘Then he recited the old verse,— 
‘On slippery rocks I see them stand,” &c 
icted the scene, and 
iled soul fully to the 
> congregation, their interest, 


Having fully de 
] 


presented the imper 
view of the 
as might be expected, was at the highest 
pitch. He now began to plead that some- 
thing might be done to deliver one so near 


to hopeless ruin. He most urgently pro- 


i 








| 
| 
| 
j 
{ 
‘ 
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claimed the glorious possibility of his sal- 
vation; and, suiting the action to the 
words, stretched out his arms as if to save 
him. He seized him just as he was about 
to fall headlong into perdition, raised him 
up, and planted him in a place of secu- 
rity. One within the 
railing, losing himself entirely in the oc- 


of the ministers 


casion, stretched out his arms to aid in 
this blessed work; and the congregation, 
to their fancy’s eye, no sooner saw the 
sinner delivered fron his critical situation, 
than they broke forth into one simulta- 
neous shout of joy. And why not? It 
was a realization to them for the moment 
of what creates a “ joy in heaven.” 

Psalm xxiv, 7-10, was with him a favor- 
ite text; and in discussing it he would 
indulge his graphic powers to great effect. 
This was particularly the case, as toward 
the close of the sermon he would attempt 
the presentation of a view of the death, 
resurrection, and ascension, of the adorable 

Earth but heaven re- 
Plaintively he would recite the 
former verses of the hymn, beginning,— 


Saviour. weeps, 


joices. 


“He dies, the Friend of sinners dies! 

Lo! Salem’s daughters weep around.” 
Coming to the latter verses, his tones 
would seem to speak out his emotions of 
triumph. His voice swelled into its richer 
and fuller volume as he continued :-— 

“ Jesus, the dead, revives again. 

The rising God forsakes the tomb; 

In vain the tomb forbids his rise ;} 
Cherubie legions guard him home, 
And shout him welcome to the skies.”” 

Now, in the speaker’s conception, the 
glorious escort has reached the walls of 
the New Jerusalem. They stand before 
the pearly gates and upraise their voices, 
crwing, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of glory shall come in!” 
The angel porter from within cries, “ Who 
The escort an 
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is this King of glory ? 
swers, “ The Lord, strong and mighty ; 
the Lord, mighty in battle. Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates! even lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory 


’ The mighty doors begin 


shall come in.’ 
to move, and myriads of voices from within 
again inquire,“ Whois this King of glory 2?” 
Those without respond, with angel em- 
phasis, “The Lord of Hosts; He is the 
King of glory.” The doors at once fly 
open—heaven is filled with new bliss and 


splendor : Jesus has returned to the skies, 
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ot tt eth 


and setteth down at the right hand of the 
Father. It is not difficult to 
what an interest such a painter as Dr. 
Fisk could 


Our space will allow us to present but 


concelve 


give to such a scene. 


apt 


tude of his illustrations and the power of 


another case : one in which both the i- 


his descriptions were perfectly exempli- 


fied. He had just set foot on the shores 
of America, after an absence in Europe of 
some fifteen months. Before leaving 


for his home at Middletown, he tarried a 


few days in ‘the city of New-York ; and 


on Sabbath morning, in the Forsyth-street 


church, preached from those words, no 
| 


aoubd 


t in such perfect harmony with his feel- 


ings: “* Thy statutes have been my songs 
in the house of my pilgrimage.” Psalm 
exix, 54 t was a sermon of surpassing 
beauty and effect. He showed how ap- 
propriately life was termed a pilgrimage ; 


and that, as such, it had many inconve- 


niences and evils; but to the Christian, 


light was ever Springing out of darkness— 


hope out 


ss 


despair—joy out of sorrow— 
One of the 


and hope, and joy, t 


of 


songs his pliigrimage. 


in 


rit 


sources of this lig 


the so l, was tlie prospect of ab rht ind 
blissful future ‘To illustrate this thoucht, 
he introd ed a scene which he had wit- 
nessed in crossing the Alps ; and so glow- 
ingly presented it to the congregation, 


that, says a hearer, it must have been 
heard be appre ‘lated. As they 
it a heavy veil of rack and 


mist was spread out upon the 


lo ascend- 


ed, THiS, 


mountains, 


giving to the rugged pathway of our trav- 
elers a most gloomy aspect. In a little 
while, however, the cloud and mist parted ; 


and through an opening, as if it were a 
window, they could “ see far, far upward, 
in the blue ether, the silver turrets of the 
mountain-top, throwing back the bright 


of ‘loud! The world,” 


be 


ams bk cioudiess sun 
] } ss 2 
continued the speaker, “around us was, 
indeed, a world of shadows; but that 





world, of whieh we gained a_ distant 
glimpse, w one of unearthly brightness 
So we dwell in a vale of clouds and tears, 


but betimes we catch a distant, but bright 


vision of the 
‘House of our Father above, 
The pal sce of angels and God.’ 


“These wake up 


— 
I sony’sS 


in 
Yes,” cried the speaker, 


in tones and with an emphasis peculiar to 


our pilgrimage 


himself— 


THE NATION 


| 
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“By faith we already behold 
The lovely Jerusalem here: 
Her walls are of jagper and gold, 
As crystal her myildings are 
| “ Immovably founded in grace, 

She stands as she ever hath stox 
And brightly her Builfer displ: 
And flames with'¢ge Glory or Gon,” 


PASCAL—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
BOUT 


[\. teenth 
Ww ho had bee n 


clear. 


vd s 





the beginning of the seven 


century, two 


. young priests, 


previously fellow-students 
at Louvain, passed some years together in 
mutual study at Bayonne. ‘he writings 
of St. Augustine principally engaged them ; 
and, as a natural consequence, they bi 


th 
imbibed an ardent and life-long love fo: 
One of 
saptiste du Verger d’Hauranne, who 
I the Abbé de St. Cyrar 


pecame 
Port Royal. 


well-known 


his peculiar views. these S 
Je 
afterward 

the s} 


other w 


Wa 
in 


and iritual director 


The 


Corn lius Jansen, subse 


of 


is tne 


i jually 


jue n ly Op Ol 
Ypres. Smitten with so intense a love 
for the distinguishing tenets of St. Au- 
rustine, the latter made it the business of 


e tu arrange and systematize the! 
ler the title of * Augt 
off by 
1638, his searcely-finished work 
ly published his 
the smolderin of 
versy was kindled into a new flame. 
Jesuit 
ill-fated 
their 


said to h 


lyme nn 
t voume unde! 





, : 
Be ing sudde niv cut tne pl 


was 


im 
At 


the contro 


by friend. 


r fire 


mediate 


once 


s rose in unanimous ery against the 


and so high and fierce 


that tl 


volume ; 


was indignation 1ey are ever 


} 
a 


y 


ive demolished a splendid monu 


ment erected over the grave of its autho 


and disturbed with impious hand his re 
mains. One of their number, Nicolas Cor 
net, forthwith set himself to extract its 
alleged heresy in the shape of five prop 
a bull of the pope, dated 


o 
sitions—which, by 


Slst May. 1653, were pronounced to b 


‘heretical, false, rash, impious, and blas 
phemous.” The friends of Jansen, how 
| ever, maintained that the condemned prop 
ositions were not to be found in his book 


j 


the house of | 


A nothe r 


obtained, declaring 


papal decree was accordingly 
that the 
not only heretical, but that they wer 
But this, 
as amatter of fact, the Jansenists boldly (!) 


propositions 
were 


contained in the “ Augustinus.”’ 
pronounced to be beyond even the pope’s 
ity 
of words raged more bitterly and hops 


infallibil to determine ; and so the wat 


lessly than ever. 
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Among others who engaged in the strife 
] 


was the celebrated Anthony Arnaud, doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, and brother of the 
abbess. He was among the most illus- 
trious of the band of students who had 


gathered around St. Cyraa in the retire- 
ment of Port Royal des Champs ; and, on 
the death of the former, who perished from 
the effects of his sufferings in the cause 
of his friend, Arnaud in a measure assumed 
his place. Deeply interested in the prog- 
the 


be expecte | that he should personally join 


ress of controversy, it was only to 


in it. The old antagonist of Descartes 


and 


Malebranche was not likely to fear an 


He accord- 


ingly published, in the year 1655, two let- 


encounter with the Jesuits. 


ters on the subjects of discuss Imme- 


diately he was made the object of the most 


unrelenting 


lon. 


hostility. ‘Two propositions 





were extracted from the second letter, 
upon which his colleagues of the Sorbonne 
sat in judgment, and which, after a pro- 


longed discussicn, they pronounced to be 


heretical, and consequently expelled him 
from their society. Vhis deeision was 


combina- 


craceful 


Dominicans having 


inited with their old enemies the Jesuits 
igainst the defenders of Jansen, and sub- 
scribed a form of condemnation in which 


the two parties could only have agreed by 
terms in 


interpret ne the same 


different 


entirely 
senses 
But in the mean time, and just before 


this sentence was published, a new an- 


tagonist had entered the field against the 
Jesuits. The the 
| The 


setters” had 


first of “ Provincial 


appeared story of the 








origin of these inimitable letters is thus 
told :— 
Wt Arnaud’s process before the Sorbonr 
is st 1 dependence, a few of his friends, 
amor vhom were Pascal and Nicole, were ir 
the habit of meeting privately at Port 1 | 
t I t he isures the should ad t 
Duri these conferences, one I ber 
sid to Arnaud, ‘ Will you really sutfer you 
elf ‘ idemned like a child, without s 
i n 1, or telling the public the real s 
ise’ The rest concurred: and 


ns, Arnaud, 





and read before them 


His 


f himself. 


u d 
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to his room, he produced, instead of a sketch, 
the first Letter to a Provincial. On 
this to his assembled friends, Arnaud exclaim- 


ed, ‘ That is ex 


re ading 


ellent! That will do; we must 
have it printed immediately.’ ” 
Pascal, by a happy intuition of genius, 


had just seized the right way in which to 
treat such a subject so as to win the pub- 
lie interest and favor. By bringing his 
clear and penetrating intellect and sound 
sense to bear upon the jargon which had 
become mingled up with the controversy, 
and the gross absurdity and injustice which 
had characterized it on the part of the 
Jesuits, he threw a flood of light upon it 
which engaged the most general curiosity, 
and left his opponents without any reply 
The first letter 


dart 


fell like an unexpected 


among them, striking dismay into 


their ranks; and as the others followed at 
irregular intervals, becoming more pointed 
| fatal in their effects, idle 


and their 
unable to meet them 


rage 
knew no bounds, and, 
with any effective weapons of argument, 
they could only exclaim, Les menteurs im- 
nortelles—* 'The immortal liars.” Keen 
and perspicuous logic, the most effective 
and ingenious turns of statement, the most 
eloquent earnestness, the liveliest wit, the 
most good-tempered, yet unrelenting rail- 
lery, were all combined by Pascal in thess 
memorable attacks. Nothing can be more 
the he 


blends these various qualities, the unceas- 


felicitous than manner in which 


ing intermixture of light and shadow, of 


the casual conversational pleasantry, the 


most careless sidelong strokes of sarcasm 


with the invective and the most 


imparting to all the 


* Moliere’s 


gravest 


ument, 


1 
soiemn ir? 
charm of 


dramatic interest. 


best comedies,” says Voltaire, “do not 
excel them in wit, nor the compositions 


liy 


of Bossuet in sublimity.” “There is more 


wit,” echoes Perrault, “in these eighteen 


letters, than in Plato’s Dialogues, more 
delicate and artful raijlery than in those of 
Lucian, more strength and vigor of reason- 
ing than in the Orations of Cicero.” 

the 
reader with any analysis of these cele 
brated They 


diversity of topics with the same rare 


It will not be necessary to present 


letters ranve over a great 
com- 
pass and flexibility of comprehension—the 
same inimitable grace and facility of ex- 
pression. The reader is carried captive 
with the intermingled flow of humor and 
and seri- 


power -laughter, astonishment, 


ousness 


lished 


The first two, which were pub- 
the the 


before promulgation of 








the 
controversy—the 


Arnaud, deal with 
the 
j propositions of Jansen, and the 
mport of the disputed doctrines. The 
larkened and unintelligible squabble be- 


the first the 


sentence rainst 
subject matter of 


’ 
conaemne 


‘omes, for time, clear in 


trong light cast upon it. In the two 
ollowing letters Pascal discusses the de- 
cision of the Sorbonne—e xposing, with the 


its injustice, and 


‘ially the inconsistency of the Domin- 


keenest shafts of his wit, 


with the Jesuits, 
r the doctrines of the 
for whose authority 


nbounded a reverence. 





| addressing his sup- 








posititious friend in the country—he lays 
( e whole s ibje ct of Je suitical casu- 
( ig gradually, and with the 
enlous effect, the accumulated 
of its absurdities and immoralities. 
| maining eight letters, he drops 
e style of address adopted in the preced- 
ind, turning directly to the Jesuits, 
meets in the face the calumnies by 
they had sought to lmpair the effect 
f his disclosures ; and passes under re- 
more at large, and in a more earnest 
d ele ed strain, their whole system of 
xims 1 morals. ‘The lighter arg 
ot ! previous lette he exchanges 
he 1 t solemn and forcibly-sustained 
es—overwhelming them in a torrent 
a elo ence beneath the ruin of 
he own baseless crudities of doctrine 
1 « u es ot practice We have 
( ly mentioned with what ecessful 
I se tamous ers told against 
es t it was not m Vy trom 
difficulties they had in replying to 
n that Vv tound them so tor nidable 
st fatal influence, perhaps, arose 
| n f cule tne excited in all classes 
nst them. ‘They were so entertaining 
t everybody read them Chey pene- 
ited nto every rank ot the Parisians, 
ind even of the inhabitants in the prov- 
ee They were seen on the mer- 


int’s counter, the lawver’s desk, the 


. the lady’s toilet.” * Never,” 


iVs Daniel, did the post-office 
ha proht ( ples were dispatehe d 

ver the whole kingdom, and I myself re- 
ved a packet of them, post-paid, in a 


own of Brittany, where I was then re- 


ing Even the political friends of the 


Aquinas, 
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Jesuits participated in the mirth of which 
they were the objects. ‘The seventh letter 
is said to have found its way to Cardinal 
Mazarin, who laughed over it very heartily. 
“The names of the favorite casuists were 
converted into proverbs. Escobarder came 
to signify the same thing with “ paltering 
in a double sense.”* Father Bauny’s gro- 
tesque maxims furnished topics for per- 
petual badinage ; and the Jesuits, wherever 
inextin- 
this all 


The popu- 


assailed with 


Nor 


More serious effects followed. 


they went, were 


guishable laughter. was 
Jarity of the Jansenists, both as confessors 
and preachers, rose with the tide of ridi- 
their and while 
their churches were crowded, those of the 
On 


cule against enemies ; 
Jesuits were comparatively deserted. 
all hands, the “ Provincial Letters” procured 
their discomfiture and chagrin; and it is 
impossible to conceive any mode by which 
they could have been more pitiably abased, 
and the standard of Right raised more viec- 
toriously over them, if the rude success 
of Might yet remained with them. 

The Jesuits patiently waited their time. 
A fresh bull was in the 
tained reiterating 


demnation of the five propositions, and the 


time ob- 


the 


mean 


from Rome, con- 
declaration that they were in the “ Augus- 
tinus ;” and further adding that the sense 
in which they had been condemned was 
which they had been stated 
by Jansen. In December, 1660, the young 
monarch, Louis XIV., gave effect to this 


bull. Having convened an assembly of 


the sense in 


bishops, an anti-Jansenist formulary based 
was drawn up, and so framed as 
to entrap all who were not prepared to 


upon it 


yield in the most implicit manner. The 
consequence was the commencement of a 
fierce and bitter persecution against the 
Port Royalists. 


During the issue of these commotions, 


had 


long-abandoned = scientifie 


what 


Paseal soni strangely reverted 
to his studies. 


Nothing can the 


strength and liveliness of his genius than 


more evince 


strongly 


| 


the manner in which he returned to pur- 
| 


1 completely laid 


suits he had so early and 


During one of the many nights 


ilmost continued suffering ren- 


which his 
dered slee pl ss, his mind was directed to 
train ol 


the subje 


ject of the eycloid. A 


© Introduction to M’Crie’s Translation of the 
“ Provincial Letters,’’"—an interesting introduc- 


tion to an admirable translation. 











it occurred to him, 
results with a fa- 


new thought respecting 
which he traced to its 
cility and success quite 
had never left off his mathematical studies. 


the same as if he 
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In the short space of eight days he com- | 


pleted an original method of solving this 
class of problems, which ranks among his 
most brilliant claims to distinction as 
geometrician. 

The last years of Paseal’s life, it is 
well known, were chiefly occupied with 
preparations for a great work whieh he 
meditated on the Christian religion. From 
the fragments which he left behind him, 
we can but faintly gather the outline of 


this work. 


a | 


There remains enough, how- | 


ever, to testify to the magnificence of its | 


conception. Here lie, as it were, a noble 
pedestal, and there a sculptured pillar, and 
there 
exquisite 
although 
temple which Pascal would have reared 


an ornament of rich chasing and 


device ; and we may 


we cannot supply, the sublime 


imagine, 


of these rare materials to the honor of his 
All the 
inconsistencies and exaggerations which 
detect 
broken 


God had his life been spared. 


critics now in 
** Thoughts,” the 


which were as yet to be hewn and molded 


sO easily 
” 


mere pieces 


together by his consummate genius, would | 


doubtless have disappeared as the fabric 


arose in compact beauty and strength un- 


der his plastic hand. Every exaggeration 


would have been softened down under the 


7 
7 


Infi 


perfect taste, and what now remains 


a 


mere glorious project would have been a | 


luminous work. 
But if the “ Thoughts” 


very best unfinished, we have hitherto 


are thus at the | 


only possessed them ina still more imper- | 


fect state even than that in which they | 


left by Paseal. 
best, they have been still 


were 
further broken 
and mutilated by the rude and impertinent 
hands of editors and commentators. 


Fragments at the | 


M. Cousin deserves the credit of having | 


first taken active steps to remedy this un- 


satisfactory state of things. He instituted, 


in 1843, an elaborate comparison between | 


the published list of the - Pensée 3” and the 


original MSS. of Pascal, which had for- 

tunately been preserved in the Royal Li- 

brary at Paris; and being struck with | 
1 


their wide and serious discrepancy, he 
drew up a report on the subject, which he 
laid before the French Academy. This 


had the effect of exciting a prominent at- 


the 


uence of his fine judgment and almost ! 
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tention to the subject, and M. Faugéres 
was found immediately ready to undertake 
a new edition in strict conformity with 
the original MSS. This task M. Faugéres 
has executed in a most highly satisfactory 


He 


trioas care the entire autograph MSS. of 


manner. has coilected with indus- 
Pascal, and transferred them in their orig- 
inal and unmutilated form to his pages. 
But while Pascal thus meditated in se- 
clusion, the shadow of death was creeping 
fast on him ; he was hastening to an early 
With declining strength his devo- 
than 


Sorrow also preyed upon 


grave. 
tional austerities rather increased 
diminished. 
him. Apart from his general sympathy 
with the sufferings of his Port Royalist 
brethren, he had specially to mourn the 
death of his sister Jaqueline, who fell a 
victim to the conflict between expediency 
and conscience in the matter 
lary. Henceforth 
cluded himself from the world more 
ially to duties 


of the formu- 
he seems to have se- 
than 
ever, devoting his time espec 
He had 


with his whole family, to live in his house. 


of charity. taken a poor man, 
One of the children having fallen ill of 
small-pox, he removed, at her earnest 
to the of sister, 


Perier, who had come 


his 


to 


solieitation, house 
Madame 


with her family, just to be near him and 
Almost immediately on 


Paris 


watch over him. 


his removal he was seized with an alarm- 


ing sickness. ‘The physician did not ap- 
prehend any immediate danger, but he 
himself judged otherwise. He desired to 
have the sacrament administered to him, 


committed himself to the disposal of God, 
and, convulsions having suj he 


expired on the 19th August, 1662, in the 


rOTV ened, 


fortieth year of his age. 

Thus lived and died one who has lefé 
behind him an imperishable name equally 
Had 


he accomplished nothing more than the 


in science, literature, and religion. 


brilliant researches of his youth, he would 
yet have been remembered among the 
most illustrious the who 
ushered in the high advance of 


of noble band 


modern 
science ; but the succeeding luster of his 
literary renown as the author of the “ Pro- 
vincial Letters,” the mellow glory of his 
piety, and the lofty and comprehensive 
radiance of his ¢ 


the “ Pensées,” have nearly eclipsed the 


yenius, SO Conspicuous in 
remembrance of his early scientific great- 
ness. It is but seldom, surely, that we 


see so manifold a gift of mental endow- 
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ment bestowed on any of the sons of men | chastened, but depressed and darkened his 








—H Ul talents at once so sple ndid Spirit, sv that he felt distrustful even of 
and so nely, So rich in the higher attri- | the blessings of life, and shrank from its 
butes that to the mystic empyrean | joys. It is, we believe, undoubted that 
of s uf mplation, and at the sa his ascetic practices were of the most 
time e obse nt, ingenious, and r rigid and unyielding nature He is even 
iit e i ( t t e freely amid said to have wo n beneath his clothes a 
the more cc nplex phenomena o lature, dle of iron with shar] points fixed, 
the pettiest details of mechanieal con- | which he struck into his side whenever he 
trivance, or of literary gumentation, and | felt his mind disposed to wander from ré 
thie ab fT S of the higher lig ious obje cts, or take de licht in th ngs 
eon round And he gives deliberate ex- 
The pers | character of Paseal is no pressions to the feelings under which he 
if ss f 1 


e than his many thus acted in such sayings as the follow 

















THE DUEL OF D’ESTERRE AND DANIEL O’CONNELL 


replete with emotion, yet self-sustained, 


animated without turbulence, personal 
without pedantry or egotism, at once mag- 
nificent and modest.” 

And thus we close our cursory sketch 
ot the life and works of this great man. 
Familiar as may be his name, his works, 
we are pre tly sure, are yet but very par- 


tially familiar, and models as they are 


both in style and sentiment, at once adorn- | 


ed with the brighest graces of literary art, 
and full of the deepest springs of thought, 
we know of none that will more amply 
reward a close and repeated study. 


UEL OF D’ESTERRE AND DANIEL 
0’CONNELL. 


after 


THE 


iy a 
d har 


T) 
i 


conversation dinner about 


lwriting, as indicating character, 


the master of the house produce d a docu- | 


ment penned, as he truly ol 


very peculiar circumstances. It is the 
fr I t of a letter from Daniel O'Connell 
w his tdaus ichates, George Lidwell, 
written after the duel with D’Esterre, but 
before the final consummation of the 
tragedy Lidwell was to have been 


O’Connell’s second upon the occasion, but, 
| 


for some pressing reason, was obliged to 
) 
] 


eave Dublin pending the preliminary de- 
fiances. which were of unusual duration. 
As D'Esterre only survived the rencontre 
forty-« it hours, this letter may be con- 
sidered a dis} itch from the field of battle, 
w! is yet the flush of victory had not 
been dashed with remorse, and a little 
exultation—all the facts and circumstances 


of the case considered—might, perhaps, 


But there is nothing 


have been excusable. 


ot the kind Itis a dry, hard le tter enough, 
indicating that instinetive attention to 
‘number one” which appears to have 


*s growth, and never 


grown with the writer 
to have deserted him during the most 


or the most soul-subduing pas- 
The effect of the trans- 


on his own fortunes (his 


vehement 
sages of his life. 
action uy ‘ good 


chance,” as he calls it) seems to have been 


the uppermost thought; but that apart, no 
feeling of a truculent or unbecoming nature 
dis] lays itself 

On the other hand, we cannot discover 


any latent spark of the almost maudlin 
in his latter d: 
parted so high a coloring to Mr. O’Connell’s 

of thi 
h his antagonist lay a 


which, 1Vs, Im- 


BENSLOLILY 


unhappy = affair. 


t that mo- 


reminiscences 


Althou 


u 


served, under | 





"or 
om kt 


ment in a state of imminent danger, witha 


lovely young wife anxiously watching 
every flutter of his ebbing life, while the 
cries of her firstborn in the cradle beside 
her gave poignancy to her sufferings, and 
hightened the interest of “ the situation,” 
the of 


these how 


sentimental victor 
but 


under his mark the unhappy 


notices none 


matters, coolly relates 
“ greatly” 
man had aimed ; and then, ina postscript, 
speculates on the Earl of Donoughmore 
taking charge of the Catholic Petition. 
All this is extremely characteristic; and 
the firm, even, round hand in which it is 
indited, repels the suspicion of an assumed 
coolness. 

It is written on a sheet of letter-paper, 
a part of the leaf from the date nearly to 
the bottom having been worn off. It is 
doubtful, therefore, where it was written; 
but 


letters (and part of a fourth) of the name, 
( } 


most probably from the first three 
which are 
Moorefield, 
house, near the Curragh of Kildare, 
to a 
quented by southern travelers. 
} 


still preserved, he was then at 


a roadside inn and posting- 


then, 
recent period, much fre- 
The 


rroken off, but enough remains 


and down 
seal 
has been 
to show that the wax was black, and the 
direction on the back is— 
“To “ George Lidwell, Esq. 
* Dromard, 

** Roscrea.”’ 
Here is a faithfu 

fragmentary state :— 
Moor 

2d 


| copy of it in its present 


“My Dear LipweE Lt, 

“T write merely to thank y 
and again—and again for you 
-ness.—Indeed I di 
I say I want words to thank 
I ought. 

“The papers will ’ 
details of my affair with D'Este 
-sequent to your leaving this 
ittle tighting.—He fired greatly 
fe is I am happy to tell you 
his morning but his life 
danger.—If he recovers I shall say 
there never was so fortunate a man 
ron d chance { ui 


5 — 


» not use a pl 


give you 


We 





, 
] 
I 
t is still 

t per- 


I am—and to make my 





fect—my wife never heard a word of it until I 
returned from the ground. 
‘* Believe me to be 


“ Your most sincerely 
“ Obliged and faithful 


o'* 


* DANIEI NNELL. 
‘Will Lord D. accept our petit 


ou any influence over him still 
uld, for and his, 
cordially. It would place him on th 
stat as 


y 
{ 


iod he wi our sake 





ion in Ireland. 
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The reading of this letter recalls in 


vivid manner some of the most striking 
incidents connected with that tragical event 
in O'Connell's history. It was in January, 


1815, that in one of his politieal diatribes 
at the agitation-shop of the day, (whether 
t was called board, or club, or society,) 
O’Connell the 

body of the city of Dublin with the title 


complimented municipal 


“beggarly corporation.” 


Ola 
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a 


It is note- | 


worthy, that nearly thirty years after that, | 


having first richly earned for himself the 
distinctive appellation of “ King of Be 


Po 
a 


rars,” he ruled the same city as its Lord 


Mayor, representing a corporation com- 
posed of as tag-rag materials as ever 
disgraced any age or country. 


That, however, is nething to the matter. 
The old 

ride itself on its gentility, and it was con- 
lered a | 1 


proceed 
of its members took up a censure bestowed 


corporation had no great right to 


ing when one 


ieetoring 
the general body as a personal offense, 
uid resolved to fasten a quarrel upon its 


This was Mr. D’Esterre, a retired 


Luthor 
marine officer, who had formed a merecan- 
tile connection in Dublin and become a 
member of the common council. His 
ffu were supposed to be in a tottering 
state the time, and therefore, perhaps, 
he was the more quick to take the reflee- 
tion to himself. Some were so charitable 
3s to insinuate that he was anxious to | 
e1ze so good an opportunity to recommend 


himself to the government by humbling a 


pul enemy. Whatever might be his 
if ve he called upon Mr. O’Conne lI 
» retract the offensive words, and Mr. 

()’C’onnell stoutly refused to do so. 

The eupon ensued a state of society 
ih as may have been often witnessed In 
he olden times of Irish misrule; but it 

vain to hope, under the present state of 
| ‘e, that we ever shall “look upon its 
like again.” For two or three days the 


| 


1s 


¢ 


town was domineered by two factions, who | 





traversed the streets in opposite directions, 
e ' 

ostens in search of one another, but 

never once contrived to come face to face. 


At one time Mr. D’Esterre, armed with 
sallied forth from Dawson-street, 
of 
constitution, 


} 
ttended DY score 


true-blue sup- 
all 


Swaggering along the 


some 


orters of glorious 


our 
similarly equipped. 
sunny side of Stephen’s-green, they would 


| and admirers as 


pass down Grafton-street and cross the | 


C re. Rumor ascribed 


s demonstration 


river by Carlisle brid 


f 
+} 


till 


to a dead 


ly intention to | 


horsewhip O’Connell wherever he should 
be found. 

When this party had comfortably housed 
itself back again with the Lord Mayor, or 
at Atwood’'s Coffee-room in 


Dame-street, “ nursing its wrath to keep 


was seated 


it warm,” over a competent supply of 
mock turtle, O'Connell 
stalwart following would come like trage- 


Daniel with a 


y 


dy, “sweeping by,” every mother’s son 
brandishing a defensive cudgel, and casting 
fierce looks across the street at the gowns- 
men who crowded about the college gates, 
eager and impatient to behold the conflict. 

A strapping fellow was Dan in that day, 
tall, active, muscular, full of life. 
Hand to hand, he would have been an ugly 


and 


customer to any champion the thick-winded 
corporation could have turned out against 
him. Sut as in the Homeric battles, often 


two heroes “ ranging for revenge” would 
raverse the field for the length of a day 


inter- 


t 
U 


without collision, an envious mist 
posing, so the steam of Atwood’s soup, or 
the hats of the ltherty boys tossing in the 
air, still concealed these fiery spirits from 
each other’s sight; and it was not till the 


night, when 
ashamed of Le 


pavement, that a cartel was delivered at 


second they were tired and 


strutting and fretting on the 
Mr. O’Connell’s house, and a meeting ap- 
pointed for the following day. 

After breakfast on the following morning, 
accordingly, was Mr. O’Connell, accom- 


by Major Mac Namara and some 


panied by 


other friends, seen passing through the 
leading streets of our metropolis in a coach 
drawn by four horses, toward the Naas 


Road; and much about the same hour a 
like equipage with Mr. D’Esterre and his 


friends proces ded in the same direction. 


It was not unusual in those days to manage 


in such a way. Although 


such matters 


Lord Norbury had _ alre ady pronounced 
his opinion, that ‘ the first report of a duel 


should be that of the pistols,” display and 
fanfaronade were not considered evidence 
of a reluctance to do real business: and at 
a much latter period parties in quest of 
barbarous satisfaction have been seen to 
move with an undisguised intent of murder 


} 


toward ithering their friends 


the 1, and fol 


lowed by any quantity of barren disinter- 


field, 


the 


y advance 


ested amateurs who might think it worth 
while to “ see the sport.” 
Thus I well recollect to have seen, about 


t 
U 


six years after that, the quiet village of 
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Abbeyleix disturbed from its propriety by 
an inroad of equipages, crowded inside and 
out with stern-looking passengers, who 
demanded refreshment for themselves and 
for their They had 
been routed by a magistrate, a singularly 


provender horses. 
meddling and officious person, who had 
interdicted their meeting in the adjacent 
county of Kilkenny ; and Abbeyleix, with 
lawns, being 
” 


Its sequestered woods and 
considered “a nice quiet place to fight in, 
they came trooping, in number about thirty, 
first to breakfast, and afterward to settle 
the they 
micht. 

It was a motley muster as could well be 


difference with what appetite 


assembled at a short notice, made up ofhalf- 
pay militia subalterns, attorneys, sporting 


squires of a grade now nearly extinct, and 


two or three gentlemen of unequivocal 


pretensions. ‘There were noted fire-eaters 
number, at least half a dozen, who 


disabled his 


In the 
had each killed or seriously 
man or two; and it was Strange to re mark 
} ; 


what an inferior order of humanity those 


manslayers represented. ‘They were dis- 
tinguished among the rest by their small- 
of 
without anything manly in their bearing, 


stature and mean appearance, 


ness 
but on the contrary a sinister and rather 
sneaking cast of features, as if they were 
ashamed to look at the image which they 
had It was, perhaps, natural that 


had defaced. 


for the motive which most 


{t should be so: 


led to the perpetration of those 


commonly 
homicides was a pitiful and vulgar thirst 
for eminence, which is not easily gained 


by a person of low attainments, unless by 
some extraordinary exertion he can raise 
rround 


b 


himself from the 
“Et virim victor vyolitare per ora.” 


The best-looking and most interesting 
personage in the whole group was a young 
fellow named Shaw, of a fresh complexion 


and good figure, who was hawked about to 
be shot at in a convenient time and place, 
by one of the dirty little creatures afore- 
Their that 


neighborhood, however, was frustated by 


attempt to desecrate 


said. 


the interference of another magistrate, the 
brother of the noble proprietor, who was 
also the incumbent of the parish, and who, 
having vainly endeavored to overrule the 
party to a peace, bound them over not to 
transgress the law within his jurisdiction. 
They passed on therefore in quest of some 
“quiet” place, and found it, as the 


other 
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shades of evening were descending upon 


them, in an island near the source of the 
River Suir in the county of Tipperary, 
from which they had the satisfaction of 
retiring, after a few moment's delay, to 


{ their respective homes, leaving the fresh- 


colored lad above-mentioned on the grass 
behind them, with a bullet in his head. 
He died the following day, and all because 


the law is, or was, so punctilious as not to 


permit a county magistrate to follow or 
arrest a murderer prepense one inch beyond 
the confines of his own jurisdiction. 

But what has all this to do with O’Con- 
nell’s rencontre with D’Esterre, which no 
magistrate, lay or clerical, paid or unpaid, 
interfering with in 


dreamt of opposing or 
> The only visible 


the slightest degree? 
exertion of authority was the dispatch of 
a squadron of dragoons from the royal 
barracks, after it was ascertained that all 
Dublin was pouring out its population 
toward the expected field of battle. Gigs, 
cars, and postchaises, equestrians, to no end, 
and an innumerable concourse of the light- 


| fuoted sons of the sod, crowded the broad 


road at the back of Kilmainham jail and 
hurried away south. As soon as this state 
of things was known at the castle, orders 
were sent to the military authorities to be 
on the alert; but whether with a view to 
arrest the principal authors of the com- 
motion, or to see fair play observed between 
them, is a question that is not likely at this 
time of day to receive a thorough solution 
If the purpose was to interrupt the combat, 
the precaution was tardily resolved upon; 
for the departure of the belligerents had 
been known some hours before the troopers 


| were in the saddle. 


To account, however, for these things 


| now can be at best only matter of surmise 


| terms. 


All that is certain is, that a very different 
result was anticipated from that which 
came to pass. D)’Esterre was a reputed 
fire-eater, and his cool determination had 
been proved on a very trying occasion 
The Nore had seized 
him, and required him on pain of death to 


mutineers at the 


assume the command of a ship, which he 
fiercely refused, and he was actually tied 
up at the yard-arm with a halter round his 


neck; but he never faltered. ‘ Haul 
away, ye lubbers!” was his defying answer 
to the last offer of these dishonorable 

In the next moment he would 


have been dangling in the air, had not the 
chief mutineers, in generous admiration of 
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a spirit so apt to excite their sympathies, 


interposed and procured a respite for 
further parley. An hour at such a crisis 


is generally equivalent to a life. He was 
back to before the 


time allowed for the definitive enforcement 


sent his cabin; and 
of the conditions had arrived, the rage of 
After 


further detention, he was set ashore 


the co spirators had cooled down. 
some 
to join the other officers of the fleet. 


It was supposed that such an antagonist 


would prove an awkward customer to 
whose personal courage 


Not 


»,an unseemly quarrel with a 


O’Connell, against 


doubts were even then entertained. 


brother of the long robe had been adjusted 


little conformable to the 


In L manner 
truculent notions of honor at that. time 
rev it At some minor court, where 


it was fe to take liberties 
siding power, O'Connell met an argument 
of the opposite counsel, Maurice Magrath, 
j 


urliamentary rejoinder— 


with th unpal 
Mau 


“My : a ee 
of the Statutes at Large that 


rice, you lie; and ‘ice, taking 


a purpose, fi Ing 





DE re 
! nh ohe r than it dor S now, but 
personal hatred was a more avowed in- 
( in the f ng with which an 
( ) P cian was regarded. It is 
not a reflection, therefore, so much upon 
the individuals as upon the spirit of the 
time, to say that there were men in office 
wl W ld have re joiced to see their for- 
I ible dversary brought low in any 
I é To s 1 a feeling, at least, was 
tt ed th passive acquiescence of the 
t Ss 1 the n irv state of the 
i | previous to the duel, and their 
\ e from measures of prevention 
( apprize 1 that the ] irties had pro 
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If any however, that 
O’Connell was deficient in physical courage, 
He had nerve to 


one imagined, 
it was a great mistake 

sustain him in any danger, though it never 
was a part of his philosophy to court it. 
As Madame de Stael said of Napoleon— 
hero-iongers reproached for 


whom the 


not having rushed, like Catiline, 
thick of the Waterloo, and 


perished sword in itself 


into the 


carnage at 
hand—of death in 


he had no fear; but death would have been 


a reverse, and to reverses of every kind he 
had a decided objection. 


it any part of O’Connell’s plan, with a 


So neither was 


brilliant career before him, to run a-tilt 
at every one he met If he did not run 
out of the way, it was as much as either 


his friends or his foe shad aright to expect. 
; which he steered 
for nearly thirty years, in the teeth of 


among the breakers 


The despe rate course 





hostile ‘ 


which separate the anchorage of the law 
from the wild serf of treason and rebellion, 
is an answer to the absurd imputation of 
personal fear as a defect in O'Connell's 
nature He was in faet daring even to 
rashness and it 1s notorious that his 
wife’s health suffered materially, nay, 


was shortened, by 


ies of trepidation and alarm, 





I 

lest his temerity should at length place 
him within the far of legal vengeance 
Is it not absurd to suppose that such a 
man would shrink into a corner f 1 the 
d sch irge ol af stol 4 

Ihe story of his encounter with 
D’Esterre is soon told As he said him- 
self, in the letter to Lidwell, they had 

little fightu > It was nearly set 
when they were placed on the g nd, in 
1 field at Bis! yt ourt, in the county of 
Kildare, about twelve miles distar frorn 
Dublin. The place was well chosen for 


spectators, being near the foot of a hill, 


t 
from which many thousands could, and did, 


behold the proces d ngs, without crowd ng 


or interruption A chilling sight it must 
have been to the small party of friends who 
attended poor D’ Esterre, to find themselves 


hemmed in on every side by hostil 


ranks, 


whose menacing looks left no reason to 
doubt that a speedy retribution would 
follow, should the re sult prove untoward 
to the popular idol. ‘They must have been 
men of no ordinary determination, to have 


rainst 
no rules of chivalry 


lists 


1 to stand the hazard at alla 


consente 





such thre 


re juired them to enter surrounded 
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exclusively by the partisans of an adverse 
and angry faction ; and it certainly argued 
but little magnanimity in the managers at 
the opposite side not to have rejected such 
a fearful advantage, and proposed a more 
secret mecting. 

Not one of the whole assemblage main- 
tained a more intrepid demeanor, under 
these trying circumstances, than D’Esterre. 
However needlessly he may have sought 
the quarrel, being in, he conducted himself 
manliness. His second 


with unaffected 


brother who, inex- 
the 
pted the services of an adept in loading 
pt sel s i a pt ioading 


tols. A 


piste 


was a corporator, 


perienced in science of projectiles, 


uccte 
great deal was 


tne supposed 


to depend upon that operation ; halfa grain 
of powder, over or under, being deemed 
equal to the square of the distance in 
determining the point of incidence. The 


old tacticians did not use to be so precise, 
bunt shook the charge, @ discretion, out of a 


powder-horn. 


I Happily it has almost 


ceased to be of the least importance 
whether of the two methods be the more 
effective But, on the occasion of which 
we speak, it seems not improbable that 


over-exact science saved O'Connell's life. 

Mr. Frederick Piers, who had under- 
taken the nice operation of measuring out 
the menstruum necessary for giving the 
bolus due effect, is supposed to have been 
too sparing of his powder. Some persons, 
w! vere spectators of the event, alleged 
that the fault was D’Esterre’s, who, in his 
haste to have the first shot, fired before 
his pistol had been brought to a proper 


level. Whatever cause, the bullet 


entered the ground betore O'Connell's feet, 


the 
and he, never the man to throw a “ good 
* away, took a steady aim and shot 
antagonist in the hip. 

Che ce 
fered trom that which was usually ob- 


served, 


remonial observed on this oceasion 


in the omission of any signal, or 
The 


on the ground, and Jeft to their own 


word of command. 


pl iced 


retion to choose their time, and to use 


parties were 


the weapons of offense which had been 


committed to them. 
The reason assigned for this departure 
was that D’Esterre 


1 
regular usage 


from the 


previous rencontre, fired at his 


man beture the word could be given, and 


t 
hit him; and that it was therefore deemed 


to preclude him from taking a 


SALUIl 


antage on this occasion. 





Che procedure was not without a pre- 
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cedent. Curran, a great many years be- 


fore, when he was a stripling unknown to 
fame, provoked a quarrel in the Circuit 
Court of Walsh, the 
mob-favorite of his day, and they went 


court, ex- 


Clonmel with one 


out, accompanied by the whol 


cept the judge and jury. ‘They were 


taken to a field, well inclosed with hedges, 
and placed in opposite corners, just as if 
they had been a pair of bulls turned into a 
The whole population, from the 


paddock. 


outside of the fence, eagerly watched and 
They 


and im- 


encouraged their mutual advance 


both fired, and missed; a “ lame 


potent conclusion,” provocative of derisive 


cheers, amid the echoes of which the 
to recelve 


combatants reentered the court, 


the ironical congratulations of their long- 


robed brethren. 
But, 


cheer which rose up to heaven ; 


on this oceasion, it was no derisive 


a loud 


] 
and cruel yell of triumph went forth from 
the valley, and was sent back again from 


the hills, while its echoes were proiong a 


from field to field, and passed away to 
distant multitudes, who telegraphed the 
event, with incredible spec d, into the heart 
of the city. ‘The hapless victim, of his 
own intemperate folly, lay writhing in 
torture; but the pang which that shout 
sent through his heart far surpassed—as 
he described it on his dying bed—the 


wound. <A 


hear 


anguish of his bitter thing 


surely it must be to thousands of 


your fellow-creatures rejoicing, with one 
voice, in your calamity ; and such was the 
poor D’Ksterre 


The following 


requiem which attended 


that luckless field. 


day, while the shades of death were thick- 


from 


ening around him, his victor—taking his 
ease at his inn—was speculating on the 
| advantages which the Catholic Question 
might reap from the patronage of the 


Earl of Donoughmore. 
“So runs the world away.” 
re are 
Procress.—There is nothing so revolu- 


tionary, because there is nothing so unnat- 


ural and so destructive to society, as the 


strain to keep things fired, when all the 


world is, by the very law of its creation, 


in eternal progress; and the cause of all 
the evils in the world may be traced to 
that natural, but most deadly error of 


human indolence and corruption—that our 
business is to preserve, and not to improve. 
It is the 
schools, and nations.—Dr. Arnold. 


ruin of us all alike, individuals, 
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was aes 

DISCORDS IN MUSIC. 
I RNIECY gives the following origin and 
 ¥ 


! 
f discords 


es no 


\\ i ? nd re ng 
131 + . 
n ‘ < s 
2 1 ? ( l ' it it 
kee | t vhen some | ] 
I t ur ind address to render 
it } 1 interest , by means of d rds 
in t te a 1; and by tl 
vil ( ‘I L 4 l 
| t . i | t] uW , 
ext : U rd t difliculty was 
solved 
But all ords connected with music do 
not have the pleasing result indicated 


violations of the 


some 


spirit of melody which have no such sub- 
sequent compensating sweetness. There 
are some features of musical life which 
chord not with the harmonies of the soul. 


We would 


here present some beautiful, 





ind also some violent contrasts in the 
household of song. It may be fortunate 
that we e not all gifted, in this world of 
conflic gy noises, with the delicate sensi- 
tiveness to character of sound pos- 





f German 


d by Mozart, the prince 
musicians, who, on first hearing the blast 
£ a trumpet, fell senseless to the ground. 
iolent contrast with this fine musical 
Mozart, is the 


Asiatic 


orate 


ty of stupid appre- 


an prince, who was In- 
il performance, 


be 


Vited to an ¢ music 


that he would 


with e expectation 
overwhelmed by its grandeur and beauty 


but f tonishment of his friends, the 
most de tful part of the entertainment 
to his ear was the discordant tuning of 
the instruments at the commencement 
Ti s he de ed to be re pe ited It Is to 
be dé ( t t nature may repeat very few 
such men. Even a morbid delicacy in 
hea "i 1 be a far less calamity than 
the 2 perception of the Asiatic 


pr f 1"} gh he mav have had a rich 
erow i L poor ¢ 
Wi ve avery it discord in the 


character of some men with their musical 


ab co i m between their lit’ 
und their power in melody, a harsh con- 
t ) ( 1 the qualit of their voice 
t i of their soul 

Wh 1 bear to look at Nero, with the 
ee iment of his bloody history, sing- 
i Oo | stage Naples? Who 
can re¢ e in his triumph, as he bears off 
eighteen hundred of the prizes of song from 
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to have had such 
of his voice, that he had an officer 
to 


his intonations were too loud: 


Greece? He is said 
care 
when 


the 


him 
and if 


about his person admonish 


emperor, transported by sudden 
did ] 


not il 
officer had orders to stop his mouth with a 


passion, 


sten to his remonstrances, the 


napkin. One ean hardly help wishing 
that the napkin might have been thrust 
into his mouth every time he atte mpted to 
sing; for his savage laws of persecution 
and the laws of harmony appear in strong 


conflict. His singing on the stage, with 


the singing of the martyrs amid the flames 


makes a terrible discoré 


the 


he kindled, 
One 


of 
wondering and lamenting over the indiffer- 
of ot 


but 


aimost sees genius song 


and soul 


And 


ence the burning poetic 


Chalmers to music. who e 


an 





regret that while Charles Lamb loved his 
sister so tenderly, he cared not for the 


We 


‘ult to observe the hos- 


sisterhood of song 2 do not find it so 


repulsive and d 
tility of Calvin to music, or to hear him 





pronounce it a snare of the Evil One; fo: 
of ee } 


his heart was made sterner stuff. 


While we find a diseord of beautifu 
surprise, ending in exquisite melody, in 
seeing Luther, with his daring battle spirit. 


! 


often pausing to touch his flute and guitar, 


and cheerfully singing under the thunder- 


ing terrors of the hierarchy of Rome, 
we find almost a miracle of song in such 
a chieftain moving to the fight of faith 


without the accompaniment of any band of 
having a soul full of heroie 
of Luther like 
htof storm. ‘The hymns 


ith the d 


musicians, yet 


Lhe 


Ina midnig 


melody. singing 


1S 
SOonYUS 
written bene irk and terrible cover- 


ing of his soul are beautiful as the golden 


hymns of the stars, which we sometimes sec 


for a moment 


between the opening and 


folds of the thunder-clouds at the 


moving 


le pth of night. 


* Music is the 


Such a hymn is his sen- 
tence art of the prophets ; 


as it is the only 


one which, like theology. 
can calm the agitation of the soul and put 
to Such words, from 


the devil flight.” 


the stern lips of Luther, are truly like the 
‘roses which bloom unchilled on the verge 
of the avalanche.” 


We have a kindred surprise in knowing 


of the munificent request that Oliver 
Cromwell made to a musician, in bidding 
him ask what favor he pleased. Such ar 


offer, from the rigid Puritan leader, is like 


listening to a bird-song among the crags 


i rock. 














“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 


We will end this chapter on discords 
and contrasts in music, with giving a 
beautiful variation in the life and death of 


When 


Paganini, the king of the violin. 


in the rapt and conquering power of his | 


genius he played on his instrument, he is 


ht 


said to have seemed like one fighting with 


some wild beast, tearing, struggling, and 


finally triumphing. So that the professors 
of music, who listened to him, if not violin 
players, thanked Heaven that they had 


never attempted to perform on that instru- 


ment; while those who were, threw away | 
| on earth who had ever supplied her wants 


their violins in despair. 
Italian 


fh) 
elu 


an rive this de- 


_ 


The words of 


scription of the peaceful ending of his life, 


in lovely contrast with the almost terrible 


effort with which he played in the vigor of 


his health :— 


tight of his existence he 


“On the I 
anquil. When he awoke 


ap- 
peared unusually he 
ested that the curtains of his bed should 





< 


requ 
be drawn aside, to contemplate the moon, which 
was a 1 hg calmly in the imme nsity of the 
pure heavens. At this solemn hour he seemed 
desir returning to nature all the soft 
sensations he was then possessed of; stre tehing 
forth his hand toward his enchanted violin—to 
the faithful companion of his travels—to the 
ma in which had robbed care of its stings 
he sent to heaven with its last sounds, the 
last sigh of a life which had been all melody.” 
a ee ae ance a 
ane ae re si Sat aca a 
OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN. 
ve ¥ soon as my father gets better he 
{\% shall take me to the me nagerie,” 
Aj lownsend ; “ for I have never 
een a lion, and I hear they have a very 
large one there.” 


“ Ho 


Anne? 


w do you know he will consent, 
said her companion, Mary Ste- 


yvenson. 





“O! my father never refuses me any- 
and indeed, Mary, when I hear 

your mother say No! so often to you, I 
cannot help feeling glad that since I had 
to lose one of my parents, it was ——” 
Anne hesitated, for she saw Mary’s eyes 


filling with tears—“ it was not my father.” 


Mary Stevenson scarcely remembered 


2338 
though she often had the firmness to say 
No! to Mary’s unreasonable wishes, her 
little girl had sense enough to perceive 
that her mother was right, and always re- 
garded her with the tenderest affection. 
It may be supposed, then, when the chil- 
dren parted, how unpleasantly Mary felt 
when she remembered her companion’s 
words. 

But Anne Townsend had never known 
the 
her infant was a week old; and, except 
the nurse, her father was the only being 


care of a mother, for she died when 


or watched over her with affection. When, 
therefore, she saw her playmates hanging 
round their mother, or heard them men- 
tioning her commands with respect, she 
often exclaimed, “ How singular! Now 
if it were their father, I should not won- 
der.” 

[t was a chilly evening in the autumn 
when Mary and Anne parted, and as the 
latter entered the neat little parlor at her 
home, where a cheerful fire was burning 
in the grate, for the first time she missed 
her father from his accustomed seat in the 


arm-chair. He had been looking pale 


and unwell for some time; was not al- 
ways able to rise in the morning time 
enough to see her before she went to 


school; and when she had teased him the 


| evening previous to take her to the me- 
| nagerie, he had told her that he did not 


her father, for he had died when she was | 
but a few vears old; but her kind mother | 


had entirely supplied his place. By her 


industry and activity she had been able to 


provide for the bodily wants of her chil- 


lren, while } 


ler unceasing cares and timely 


aren, 

restraints formed their minds and cor- 
rected their faults; thus was she to her 
orphans both father and mother, and 


a 


Vou. IT], No. 2. 


feel well enough to go out; but while he 
spoke his eyes were so bright and his 
cheek so red that she thought he must be 
well. 

“Where is my father, Mrs. 
said she to the friend who took care of 


Jones 2?” 


the house. 

“He has gone to bed, Anne, and wishes 
you to be very quiet this evening; so 
come into the kitchen and take your sup- 
per.” 

The little girl obeyed, for she was hun- 
gry; but after tea-time seemed very long 
to her, for there was no kind father near 
to whom she might tell her little joys and 
sorrows. She had risen to the head of 
her class that day, but now no one praised 
her for it; she had three times checked 
herself when on the point of contradicting 
her schoolmates, but there was no one to 
rejoice with her; all, had 
grieved her intimate friend by a thought- 
less, and, she could not help thinking, 
unfeeling speech, but there was no one 


above she 








to her confession or ad her 
for the better. Poor Anne wept that night 


as she said her evening prayer, and her 


recelve vise 


heart felt heavy, she searcely knew why. 

There were not many more bright days 
just then for Anne ‘Townsend, as her fa- 
ther after left 
searcely his bed, while his cheek burned 


never his chamber, and 


brighter and brighter, and was often so 


hot that it seemed scorching to Anne’s 
affectionately kissed him each 


At 


to tell her how soon he hope d to 


S Sie 


lips, a 


day on returning from school. first 
he used 
be well; but now when she spoke of it the 
great tears would roll down his cheek, and 
he would shake his head so sorrowfully 
that she no longer talked al it. 


Ked about 
One Saturday afternoon she was playing 


with Mary Stevenson, when a little girl 
came in whose clothes wer patched and 
shabby, and Anne refused to play with her. 


Mrs. Ste- 


with 


said 


Anne 


“What is the matter?” 


venson, when she saw her 


bonnet in her hand. 
Millen Smith has e¢ 


ain 


why should she send her home, 
xd girl 2” 

m, | suppose 
ps a fittle shop, 
0 play with her 


sne nota gor 
so; 


mothe! and I do not 





leather shoes on a Sabbath, and just look 
how her frock is patched w 
And who has given you your 
nice merino frock and moroceo shoes 
‘O,my father, ma’am; my father gives 
me everything I want.” 


“ But who gives your father his life and 
t noth to la r 


stre bor for your comfort 


Anne, a little confused. 


* God,” said 


1} . 
> Will Of 
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me in to play with | 
and Mary will not send her | 


but her | 


Besides she wears | 


And if it is the God that you 
should have fathe ble to give you nice 
cloth ind Ellen Smith one who can 
only keep her in a patched frock, are you 
to be praised, or she blamed? Remember 
that what God has given he can take 
way And which is the better girl of 
the two—which is the more useful child 
Every morning early, though ever so cold, 


1] 


ail 


ttle | 
tcher of milk from market ; 


ee li en carrying home a 





and 


then, before she has tasted a mouthful of 
food, she hastens to the workshop with her 
father’s breakfast. All the morning she 


red 


brothers and sisters, nursing the baby, or 
doing some piece of household work for 


s enga in taking care of her little 


her mother, and in the afternoon goes off 


with a cheerful face to school, where, | 
am told, she learns as much by diligence 


and attention as most girls do in the whole 


day; and on Sabbath, who is more con- 


stant or attentive at the Sabbath school? 


who ever heard Ellen Smith say an un- 


kind or naughty thing, or saw her do a 


rude, bold action? I do not want you, 


Anne, to play with every little girl who 
a patched frock, lest 


grow proud ; but I wish you, and Mary too, 


wears you should 


never to shun a child whose example and 


conversation can do you good, whether 

she wear a coarse frock or a fine one.” 
Ellen coming in just then with such a 

pleasant smile, 


Anne, heartily ashamed, 
slid her bonnet into the chair, and, taking 
her hand, went out of the room, and in a 
little while quite forgot the patches 

“(Q, dear mother!” said Mary Stevenson, 
middle of Anne 
not at school to-day, for 
lead! Poor little girl! 


for she has no mother 


one day in the winter, * 


Townsend was 

her father is ¢ what 

will she do, 
“Se 


She has a Father in heaven, 


1 


] do not be- 


You tell 


“So she has, mother; but 


lieve she ever thought of ‘hat. 


me, and so I always think directly—I 
mean very soon—that when | any- 
thing my Heavenly Father has given it 


to me; but Anne used to say, ‘ 


My father 
gave it to me,’ or, ‘ My father will buy it 
for me;’ do, dear mother, let me run up 
and tell her about her Father in heaven, 
for she hangs round her father’s coffin and 
screams that they shall not | him 

an 


Maybe when she knows that she |} 
other Father she will not ery ” 

Good little Mary was not suffi 
her friend until after the funeral 
then she lay 


Townsend, and So stupid 


that Mrs. Jones sent for Mary. hoping she 
might rouse her. 
‘“ My fathe rt 


my father!” scre imed the 


poor little orphan—* he has gone away, and 
I have no father! 


Anne,” Mary, eage 


a Father, and he is looking at 


“Q, yes! said rly, 
= you have 
you and pitying you.” 

“ W he re ? 


ment. 


she exclaime: astonish- 


in 


by the 


The little comforter, taking her 
hand, led her to the window, and pointing 
to the clear, blue winter sky, said :— 

“ There ! 

Anne shrunk back disappointed, and 
ar off !” 


in heaven! 


said, “I do not want a father so f 














“OUR FATHER 
“ He is not far off: for listen to what he 

says in the Psalm— Thou compassest my 

path, and my lying down, and art ac- 

quainted with all my ways.’’ 

Ah, ’ 


who would listen to you whenever you 


but, Mary, you never had a father 


wanted to speak to him. God is so great 


he would not listen to such a little girl 


Fa 
ar Anne, what it says In 


Matthew : 


* Look here, de 
the ‘ Enter 


sixth chapter of 


nto thy closet, and when thou hast shut 


th 
and thy Father 


1e door, pray to thy Father in secret, 
that seeth in secret him- 


self 


shall reward thee openly.’ ” 
“But I am so very naughty, 
told 
proud that God will not have me for his 


have so stories, and been so 


many 


child 

‘QO, no! Anne; for I remember an- 
other place where it says, ‘ Like as a 
father pitie th his children, so the Lord 


For he know- 


pitieth them that fear him. 


eth our frame, and remembereth that we 
ire byt dust.’ ” 
“ What! just like the way my own dear 


much 


father used to pity me QO, how 
that would be! for if I was ever so naugh- 
ty, my dear father use J to be sorry for me, 


and the moment I promised to be better, he 


would take me up in his arms and kiss me.” 


will your Heavenly Father ; 


rive you just so.” 


lay a long time silent. 


At she said despondingly 
When you go home to-night, Mary, | 


1, you will have a kind mother 
ind kiss you, seeing that you are 
safe and warm; but I shall have no one,” | 
her tears burst out afresh. 

t, dear Anne, my mother will shut 
er eyes and go to sleep too, and then who 
would watch over us if we had not a Fa- | 


‘who never slumbers nor 


her in heaven 
ps,” the Bibl says 2?” 

“(od has a great many little children 
yy *h ove said Anne, doubtfully ; 
‘how can | be certain that he will re- 
mempd me 

{if you were only at our house, Anne, 
I could show you where it says, in my 
own little Bible, ‘ Leave thy fatherless 


thildren to me, I will preserve them alive ;’ 
+} 

Heavenly Father cannot 

t either of us, for we have no father. 


well then, our 
forge 


Besides, our Saviour says here, in Mat- 
thew, ‘Are not two sparrows sold for a 


farthing, and yet not one of them falleth 


WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 


Mary ; I } 


239 
to the ground without your Father; are 
not ye much better than they? Tor the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered.’ 
But it is dark now, and I must make haste 
1 stay 


Come soon to our house ani 





home. ; 
all night, and sleep in my little bed, and 
then [ll tell 
about our Father in heaven.” 

Poor Anne often heard all this before 


but with a father on earth who s 


ver so much more 


you ec 


ipplied all 


her wants, what was it to her that she had 
a Father in heaven? Sut he was now 
resting in the cold grave-yard ; no earthly 
friend was near, for she had neither grand- 
parent, aunt, or cousin, and she felt very 
lonely. She knelt down, as was her cus 
tom, to say her evening prayer, lor wo ds 
repeated only with the lips ying 


snot pra 
P . 
i 


iry Ss conver- 


into 


but the recollection of all \ 


sation rushed upon her, and bursting 
tears, she ( xeli 


“ Our Father w 





P , 
an A 7 ) 
nmhearen 


ho ar 
| ee Oe Pe ee ee 
hen followed a simple petition of 
wants ; and when she rose from her knees 
she felt 


but, chil 


comforted, she sea 
why ; lren, the great, the 
ful Almighty had listened to thi 
little girl’s whispered prayer, and had sent 
Holy Spirit 
Comforter,” as the 


Him—and she 


poor 


art * the 


called 


his into her he 
blessed Saviour 
was comforted. 

live with Mrs. Ste- 


her 


and more ol 


She soon went to 


venson, who, with own ¢ 


taucht i! 


her daily more her 


Father in heaven; and, as she continues 
to reverence his commandments, to be de- 
sirous, by her dutiful conduct, to preserve 
His love, and in all her sinfuln and 
trials to pray to Ifim for grace to pr rve 


her in the right way, she lives i 


hope of one day meeting her earthly pa- 
rents in the presence of her “ £" 
heaven.” 


>>; 


Jobnson, 


Dr. 


lebrated for 


How 


speaking of a 


TO DRESS WELL. — 


lady who was ce 


dressing well, remarked—* The best evi- 


dence that I can give you of her perfectiou 


in this respect 1s, that one can never re 


member what she had on.’ Delicacy of 
feeling in a lady will prevent her putting 


on anything calculated to attract notice ; 
and yet a female of good taste will dress 


] 


so as to have every part of her dress cor- 


respond. Thus while she avoids what is 
showy and attractive, everything will be 
adjusted so as to exhibit symmetry and 


taste. 
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under Which Was simply the uniform of a 

general officer, de posi ed it with the 

izvoschick, to the great surprise oi some 
! 


persons who i tppene i to be } issiIng, and 
entered the palace. A few minutes only 
had elapsed, when an aide-de-camp pre- 


sented himself for the purpose of redeem- 


ing the cloak; te lling the izvoschick that 
he had driven the emperor, who had sent 
him a ten double note, (about 2o,) which 
His Majesty hoped would make up for any 


sums of which he had been robbed by 


olieers or others, and desired he would 


Walt there until he was sent tor Vhe poor 
i 

fellow was alarmed; he took off his cap 

with both hands, as usual, fell upon his 


Knees, burst into tears, and crossing him- 
seif— Gospodi pometa, (Lord, have merey 


upon me ;) Gospodi boja moi, (Ioly God 


vhat have I done what will become of 
} ? ? ' » 
me?) Boja mol iby ja mo (No, no, 
) | 
no, I will take no money, I will take no 
money ; pray let me 0, Oh baron, pray 
- I 
| ) . 
etme go;”) say which he jumped on 
his s i ving his horse, drove 
{ . 
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THE TWO 


THE TWO PRISO P 


CONCIERGI 


NERS 
7p 


at 


() 


THE 


OR, OCTOBER 16TH, 1793, AND OCTOBER 14TH, 1852 
& was a chill autumn morning—a gray 
I. fog brooded over the city, and a gloom 
rested on the people of Paris. A few 
faint rays of sunshine struggled through 
the mist and rested on the roof of the 


Louvre, and 
Notre Dame. 


with pe ople ; crowds stood as if in anxious 


the time-honored towers of 

The streets were thronged 
expectation of some great event,—in front 
of Palais de Justice, on the 
the Church of St. Roche, and on the Place 
Revolution, (now the Place de la 
(‘on -oOr le.) 


thie steps of 


And yet it might easily be perceived | 
that it was no festal scene which dréw the 
people from their houses on the 16th of | 
October, 1793. Here and there, it is true, 


countenance might be 





iseovered which 


vetrayed marks of sorrow: but those of the 
it majority wore an aspect either of 
curlosity, cold scorn, or bitter hatred 
ind malignity. 
On that day Marte Antoinette was to be 
led forth to the scaffold. Separated from 
ier cl ren, and from who were dear | 
to h on eartl he had for some time 
ist a reed out a miserable existence in 
t gloomy cell of the Conctergerte, the 
Si belor ng to the old P lais de Jus- 
t on tl banks of the Seine This | 
e, once the abode of the kings of 

I ice—the spot whence St. Louis, sur- | 
ounded by the flower of European chiv- 
Iry, set forth for the wars of the crusades 
—this palace it was whose vaults were 
doomed to be the living grave of a queen 
of Fran ~1 queen whose sorrows and 

untimely fate have almost caused the world | 

» forget her follies and her faults. 


\t an early hour of the morning her | 





ummons came ; the nicht had been chiefly 
pent in writing to her children and to the 
Princess Elizabeth KM xhausted nature at 
( 1 claimed a few moments for re pose ; | 
t) ery brief had been the slumbers of | 
TY oken-hearted victim, when her jailer 
me to announce to her that ¢ verything 
vas prepared for her departure She was | 
t even allowed the petty consolation of 
pearl in decent attire before the na- 
on who had once beheld her in all the | 
mp and splendor of royalty. The dam 
f the d ngeon ind long-cont nued wear, | 
ul imparte a viled a tattered aspect 





PRISONERS OF THE 


CONCIERGE! 


TE. 


to her garments. Vainly she strove to 


arrange them to the best advantage ere 


she quitted her cell. ‘The daughter and 
the wife of kings must drink the cup of 
bitterness to its very dregs! When she 
reached the door of the prison, the first ob 


ject on which her eye rested was the cart 

of her 
A shud- 
Her husb: 


which was to convey her, and som¢ 
fellow-prisoners, to the seaffold. 
} 


er convulsed her frame. ind 


( 
had at least been allowed the favor of a 
covered earriage to convey him to the 


place of execution; but no such privilege 
She must go forth 


eXpose d 


s in store for her. 


et 


W: 
to the gaze of 


>a y 
to m her doom 


tultitude in a common open cart, 


nged with victims! 


Slowly and reluctantly she entered, and 


the cart drove off. After so many months 


loom, the cheerful 


in solitude and g 


of day had no charms for the royal 


tive; and the sight of the throng of 


human beings b 





y whom she 


was surround- 
ed, comp! Her 


exhausted frame was but ill able to bs 


etely ove rpowere d her. 


ar 


the joltings of the cart as it passed on- 


ward over the rough stones. Vainly sl 


to | 


ie 


valance herself by 





strove ; gTaspin r the 
side of the vehicle; alas! her hands were 
bound, and on she went that long and 
dreary way, suffering in body and crushed 
in spirit, while many an insulting jeer fell 


1 


upon her ear, as she rock« d from side to 


vast human 
“ God bless her!” 


n, in this her hour of 


side; and not one in that 
throng dared to cry, 

And yet, even the 
misery, the fallen queen was not utterly 
ted. It 
among the multitude that, as she drove up 


Rue St. 


dest was remarked by many 


the Honoré, her eye seemed to 
wander from house to house ; they attrib- 
is to her le 
that awfu 
A of 
id thoughtless as Marie Antoinette had 


uted th vity of character, which, 


even in moment, was attracted 


passing interest. But gay 


once been, the anxieties which at this mo- 


| ment filled her heart were of no idle cast. 


She had refused to receive the last sacra- 
ments of her Church from the hands of the 
revolutionary priests, who were alone ad- 
mitted to the 
had be 

vening 
of 


house of the 


; : 
prisons ; and secret intelli- 


rence en conveyed to her, on the 


ng her execution, that one 


preced 


i 


the non-juring priests, concealed in a 


Rue St. Honoré, would pro- 


nounce absolution over her as she passed 
on her way to the seaffold. Long did her 
eve wander from house to house in fruit- 
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ppointed sign : 





she discovered over the door of an ob- 
scure dwel houst { passing ray of 
ghted up for a moment the pallid 
features of the fallen queen, and she bowed 
he t 1 as she pas d to receive the sa- 
r nt, which was thus alone accessible 
to he Soon t Place de la Revolution 
was reached—that scene of terror and of 
crime As th queen approache 1 the 
seafti ( to the very gate of the 
3 t she i need for a moment to- 
wird t S} ot where she had once dwe t 
in royal splendor. How many visions of 
Lie ] st may not have crowded through 
her mind during that brief, sad moment !— 
vi! of t ( \ he came to that 
i Ve Ss 6[(bele : y and lovely 
1, at a the festivities attendant 
on ne I I t hundreds were ert shed 
t on that very P ef —visions of 
J of th | s levity which fol- 
4 when th ive of pleasure and ad- 
1 filled her heart !—visions of 
i f tt iud purer joy, when a 
’ *s love first stirred within her, and 
W t of de it she had pressed 
lhe t to her heart '—visions, too, 
{ ‘ en first mutte g of the 
er ear! 
\ : ! mueh more thoughts of 
the « ( e was leaving behind her in 
! nd ¢ days—of the hour 
( iw ww awaited her—and 
tie iwtul ] hich sl was 
tl t ente All t l ht, and proba- 
thro e mind ot t un- 
( zed for the last 
td i Vi for the first time 
4 ( ' Brief, however, was 
t f] 1} or meditat hur- 
t x er f n the cart tothe 
5 c swiftly executed it 
) } Capet was pro 
el 1 to ! Other victin 
f \ L till they were 
s t t Lr t l 
| I sed, ¢ i to his home, d 
end el October, 1793! 
Sixty years had we h sped their 
“| ( chy had been 
rief aa ll ) the see] 
tor it 6 = feeble hand : constit 
ti | 1 | 1 tried ind tallied 
ra f 1, too, had had ifs 
lay t inotl nemorable 164 f 
0 LM 1 France 


at last, 


It 
was a Prisoner of the Conciergerie the 
} Amid the of 
all the vicissitudes of 


iy towers had stood 


inaugurated the ¢ mpire! Once more 


the day. crash 
ind 
se old er: un- 
changed 

On 
the Concier 


Marie Antoinette left it 


but few more daring 


on the banks of the smiling Seine. 


1 the gates of 


many a art hac 


rerie closed since the day when 
seaffold 


for the 


spirits were ever con- 


fined within those t] 
Ronis Mancina 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Boulogne, and 


zloomy precincts an 
n, nephew of the 
After 


the failure of that ra 


Empe ror 
his landing 
sh 
remature attempt, the son of Hor- 
1 in the ancient prison 


-onting 
Nine 


of t Palais de Justice, previous to h 
removal to the Fortress of Ham. 
The game seemed utterly lost, and even 


heart might 


the most daring and hopeful 


well have despaired of success. But years 
rolled on; the prisoner escaped, bided his 
time ; and when France, weary of anarchy 
id confusion, yearned for order and s¢ 
curity, his firm hand grasped the reins of 


on the 16th of October, 1852, 


Pa s the Emperor Elect of the Fren 
nation 

No fog obscured the sun of Austerlitz 
0 th memorable day——the day Vvnich 
sealed the doom of France, at least durin 


ot 


this present phase her destinies. The 





Wa ele il and | i 

{ peopl were l 
thre yulevards ) 
boy oking anxio 

] for the hour « 
to them long-a ( 

ho was to be cl 
day devoted to fe 
IVI the finishin i 
arches ; hawkers 
smal] gilt medals with the efligy of Louis 
N ipoleon Stampe don one side, and on the 
other the imperial ¢ e, with the inser 
tion, “* La } de Paris, a Lows Naj 
r n, I-mper 47° 3 wl e olners were cryll 
themse¢ ( hoarse, offering for sale flyin 
sheets headed Vive lEmpereur! ces 
l Pl ¢ a Fy er’ © Pr £ nme a 
I s ef C's i $s gu nl a ir odd 
aans Paris SG ‘ . 16 Ci bre,” &c 
id all these valuable documents were t 
be ae ed at the reasonable rate of five 
centimes a-] *e, 

4 few quiet citizens walked about 
amazement, scarcely seeming well assur 











whether the whole was not a dream; and 
one might be heard greeting another be- 
neath the shadow of Napoleon’s column 

the haltf- 
bien, voila 


Pp 


the I Vendome, with 


“ Eh 


on lace 


exclamation, 


inquiring 
lV’ Empire! 

But 
Louis Napoleon is to arrive at the railway 
station at two, and it is high time the pro- 
On they 


now the hour of noon has struck. 


cession should begin to form. 
pout l 


hat vast human tide—hemmed in 


THE TWO PRISONERS OF THE CONCIERGERIE. 


by the double file of soldiers which lined 
the boulevards throughout their whole ex- 
tent. 

Deputations from the neighboring com- 
munes, each bearing some gay flag, with 
1 laudatory device; portly dames de la 

with huge nosegays in their hands ; 

sp -looking demoiselles from divers 

trchés and halles, all dressed in white 
mu and deeked with violets ; school 
ch ‘ led by priests and waving tri- 
um] ly their little tri-colored flags, 
while they shouted most lustily ‘ Vive 
‘Empereur,’ and doubtless with them it 
WV iearty ery, for to him they were 
idebted = ft holiday! Next came a 

nerable band, dressed in motley garb— 
ie re sof the Viele Garde and of the 
Gy Lrome As they passed onward 
with failing steps, in the varied uniforms | 
of by-gone days, many a one with a wooden | 
leg or broken arm, every heart warmed 
to the ive old men, and many a hearty 
chee eted them on their way. One 
of the ed men, who bore the banner, 

three times solemnly over the 

Mi ( thi younger sol liery who stood 
V ide, as though he would fain con- 
Sf te them to the service of his master’s 
nephe 

Squadron after squadron of cavalry now 





dashed onward through the streets, their 
helmets glittering in the noon-day sun; 


while every now and then the measured 


tin fell upon the ear. 

ads are seen outstretched 
inanxlous expectation ; cries—not loud, it 
'* Vive [ Empereur” 


; a brilliant group 


ntry ag 


the distance, and, fore 


ap} 2.5 aI 

them a his usually impassive counte- 
n kindling with triumph, rede Louis 
Nay I Grracefully he bowed with un- 
covered ud as he passed onward among 
if owd, his beautiful Arabian bearing 
tself as though it shared in its master’s 
triumpn It was a rgeous pageant that 


} 
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presented by the sight of those one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand armed men, crowds 
of gayly dressed women, peasants from the 
country, all pouring along like a resist- 
less, living tide for five whole hours, with- 
out When the prince had 
passed, and men no longer stood on the 
the 


sharers in the pageant seemed suddenly to 


intermission. 
“tip-toe of expectation,’ some of 


remember that it was a long time since 
they had had their breakfast ; and a young 
national guardsman might be seen quitting 
the lines, and cutting a loaf in pieces with 
his sword ; while, on the point of the same 
serviceable weapon, he gallantly handed 
the several slices to some of the fair dam- 
sels of Montrouge, who had borne their 
part in the procession, and now stood, radi- 
beneath the 


ant with smiles and nosegays, 





triumphal arch. The merry peals of laugh- 
ter which this act of civility elicited had 
searce ly subsided, when a fresh incident 


As 


a cuirassier was galloping along, his horse 


attracted the attention of the crowd. 


slipped on the smooth pavement of a cross- 
ing, and he fell to the ground with some 
violence. One of the pretty cantiniéres, 


or filles du regiment, dressed in pletu- 


resque military attire, immediately stepped 





forward, and assisted the fallen man to 

at the same time offering him a 
draught from the cantee shich hung 
gracefully by her sid Gayety and good 
humor served t end a charm to every 


passing incident, and an atmosphere of 


joyous hilarity pervaded all around. Mean- 


while, ince and his brilliant staff 


passe d 


throngs, till they reached the Place de 


the pi 
on their way through the gazing 


la 


( ‘oneord 
No bl 

that 

I 

I 


jlood-stained cuillotine now defaced 


spaclous sparkling fountains 


area ; 
layed on the very spot where once the 
lood of royalty had flowed, as though they 


would fain efface the foul stain which had 


) 
erstwhile marked their site. 

Did recollections of the deeds of violence 
which this Place de la Revolt 
before, cast their shadow 


tion had wit- 
nessed sixty years 
over the heart of the new potentate as he 
gates 


Antoinette had once dwelt in royal 


entered the of the palace, where 
Marie 
splendor? Dida conviction of the illusive 
nature of all this triumphal pomp flash 
across his mind, when, in answer to one of 
ssed a hope that 


highness had 


ndants, who expré 


been satisfied 


his imperial 
) his reception, he re¢ phic d: * Beaucoup 








THE NATION 


eu d’enthou 


arcs de tri , mats tres 7 
1a nie a 
Ve ttle enthusiasm indeed there was 
throughout the vast concourse assembled 
) that day in Paris! Parisian women 
vere pl | cause it was a gay scene, 
1 a I is they always love—and 
ul y ¢ it de belles fetes quand nous 
nsuaEmpereur!” Some old soldiers 
ere pleased, because the hero of the day 
, phew to their own Napoleon ; and 
e | pect of a busy season won him 
en opinions trom P in trades 
But among the great mass of the 
) not one spark of true homage or 
el yn wed, s their fi ri 
I ough the streets of Pa 
many a breast hatred deep and 
- t wi 1 followed the 
to the seafiold, pursued the 
i 
or to the Palace of the Tui- 
| quality of louis Napoleon 
ie eyes of France, redeems his 
( 3a presitge about his 
his undaunted « ige—his al- 
ess dari —* J] na pas peur, 
ra » was tne ¢ im mn ol 
Nor ian peas who did not 
y other respect to entertain 
e or all 1 for his new 
[ t s d’atter SUT SA VEIL 
rien, cel | me ld, et les 
col ae W th 
Ol Paris } itlen who 
ino other me t vel ol 
it e en ‘ 
\ he hollow pla ts of 
I 
t ited the 16th 
1852, wv ( 1 ky and 
np offered a king contrast 
Uf Frid h ol ne ¢ Vill 
of Oct , £793. 
! Ml Antoinette. des 
hie follies d her m 
I k ed emot ot pity and 
re eve 1 the min of her bit- 
r iW ( whether there 
( r k < on that fatal 
f () 1793, ky ) ’ 
( Vv \ | 
i \ n ( { l 
| 
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yminate in the minds of 


the close of 


tion, will pred« 
at 


as, 


another half-ce 


they look back upon the conduct ane 


reer of Louis Napoleon, we canno 


“men, 
nti 


ITy, 
1 ca- 


venture to predict. 
To the issue of events still unfolded in 


b of leave the 


g policy, and for a faithful 1 


the wom 
Deiccnies 


time, we r¢ 


on his character we must await 








sult 


ol 


erdic 


decision of that vor populi, which sooner 
or later is sure to speak with impartial 
truth of the mighty dead ! 
ecaiesec 
WAYSIDE WORDS. 
¥ chanced that, some months ago, I was 
walking in one of the busiest thor- 
oughfares of London, and a feeling came 
over me of my utter loneliness in the great 
city, and the absence of any links to bind 
me to the world of busy men and women 
who were passing and repassing me as | 
slowly sauntered along; and at last [ said 
to myself, “It seems to me that I have 
been jostle d, and kicked, and sworn to 
the last half hour, just to teach me that 
life is to go on my wa 
| with as little delay as } 
etest sense of the word to 
wn business, and leave othe 
J st, howe r,a ie 
come to this conclusion, some words, u 
tered by one of two women, clo to me 
in a sharp, clear tone, arrested my \- 
tion. “© Bi d she, “ you know there 
things we n never f : 
* There ol thir we can neve 
{i e,’ I re t to myself i fell 
nto a fit of mu r on the pro ec 
eum 31m wh it woman | een 
ple how, a whoin, she t n 
| 
so sinned against, as to f ld 
“never forgive’ the offense—whether it 
Wi S$ wile, or mother, or » Oo 
caughter, ti ( ! 1 bee 1 WYrol 
And I Live ol ns itsel Vi t 
t! re tn W Cc not p I lor } ti vé 
love What powe ve have of oper 
i fresh tut by fo veness of t!} 1 
1) mong us would rashly elose 
aoors ot ! id ro ( e 10 
f r Ml ve trl n u 
ce Vy t I « vi | 
t Ar with ch a 1ee Ww 
! 1 I fe \ —what neglect ? 
what ul idn 2 what ingratiti 
| ) hos Ww! e dea t us 














WAYSIDE WORDS. 


abnegation? for to forgive another is to | 
forget self; who shall say the seventy- | 


times seven have expired; this is the | 


four hundred and ninety-first sin, which I 
cannot forgive ; or, what crime committed 
g t man can equal that against the 
Holy Ghost?—the only one which God 
can never pardon. 

Then, too, from the words of this wo- 
have been 


L11Lns 


man, her forgiveness must 


sought, perhaps in tears and heart-anguish ; 
for she says, “ But there are some things 
we can never forgive. The guilty one, 
then, had come to her, sorrowing and re- 
pentant, and begged for that which it 


a 


” 


seems to me each one may claim as 


right; for do we not need it one from an- 
other, every day of our lives? 


and shall 
those who hope to receive it unasked, for 
a thousand faults of omission and com- 
mission, refuse it when sought by one 
whom they may elevate and ennoble, and 
over whom they may exert a good influ- 
ence through life? 

I was so completely absorbed in these 
conte mplations as not to notice a man and 
woman, who were talking together at the 
corner of a street, and who stood just in 
I stepped back hastily to avoid 
knocking against them; and, being com- 


my way. 


1 
Ty! 


pl 
the 
“ He left his home the same night, and 
has never been heard of since.” 
The speaker 
tI 
years of age—perhaps fifty—it might be 


etely roused from my reverie, overheard 


Pall if ° 
following words eas 


might have been forty 


a very difficult task indeed to guess the 
age from a face which had been much re- 


duced by poverty and care—or, perhaps, 
sorrow. 

‘There was an expression of sadness on 
her face, and the tone of her voice marked 
her words that made me 
Surely she 


force 


marvel 


a upon 
over her history. 
must have been deeply interested in the 
person who liad thus left his home—per- 


had 


then I thought of the previous words 


haps mourned for him ever since— 


I 
and 
T hi 


lain his conduct. 





d listened to, and which might help to 
It may be that he 


h he 






had committed some sin whic 


lieve d W yuld never 
whom he loved, and 
home and become a stranger in a strange 
land rather than to meet with eternal cold- 


be- } 


preferred to leave his 





| 


in ! 
be forgiven by those | 


| 
; action. 


ness and reproach. He would struggle with | 


the evil within him, and conquer it; but it 


must be away from the hard, unforgiving 
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faces which spoke to him of the past, and 
made him believe that there could be no 
future for him. And then, this woman, in 
an after-life of suffering and regret, had 


learned the power of Jove, and the mean- 
ing of love, alas! too late. We all seem 
to learn the lesson of life too late. 1 


think it is the want of charity, of love to 
all men, which keeps us so far apart, and 
makes the experience of each one more 
or less an unreality to every one else. 
How much might we learn, even from the 
poorest and most wretched creature whom 
we meet in our daily walks! 

So, after all, I thought to myself, the 
main duty of each one may not be to go 
on his way quietly, and with as little delay 
It may be a good thing that 


t¢ 


some of us should stand as spectat« 


as possible. 
yrs, and 


report progress, and should say :— 


“See, how this common bond of hu- 
manity unites us all one to another; how 
the links of this chain, from the lowest to 


the highest, are unbroken; and how we 


are reminded of this every day and every 
hour, if we will but look into the faces and 


the eyes of our fellow men, and read the 


words which are written there. ‘There 
are none so high as not to need our sym- 
pathy and our love, and none so low that 
we cannot reach them by means of it.” 

And thus it was that the wayside words 
of these two women taught a lesson worth 


the learning, and one which those who are 
still in ignorance of it would « ret 
} 


iO We I] Lo 
by heart as soon as possible. 
ee a 


IMPERISHABILITY oF Human Ac 


rions.— 





Man’s deeds are of an imperis » charac- 
ter. Not only are they recorded in the book 


modern d 


of divine remembrance, but 
coveries of science have established a fact 
peculiarly caleulated to impress creatures 
of sense, viz., that their every word and 
action produce an abiding impression on 
The pulsations of 
‘Ninth 
in motion, 
raised by 


the globe we inhabit. 
the air, we are told, in Babbage’ 
Bridgewater Treatise,” 
to eXIst; 
each sound or muscular exertion, peram- 


onee set 


cease not its wave 


bulate the earth’s and ocean’s surface, and, 


in less than twenty-four hours, every atom 
of atmosphere takes up the altered move- 
ment resulting to it from that sound or 
The air itseif is one vast library, 
on whose pages are forever written all 
that man has ever said or ever whispered. 


—FKlhott. 
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CHIN] 7 LADII S. DINNERS, AND ae hon so poor as t he | ct, - $0 a l 











to p adorning herself in thi ner 
LOVE-LETTERS. The culture of fl 8 rpose is ¢ 
regular occupation I t ntry. 
TINHE constant intercourse now taking ‘Wives are distinguished from unmarried 
place between this country and China females, by the latter allowing the hair near 
7 the forehead to hang down toward tl eye 
n ( yt] connected with ale 
brows; wl he rmer h heirs bound 
f f aad T sub 
| c ! the cl ghee 
tics of ( \ f { the co 
rive ea of their so 
A €} PSE r-} y Sa ¢ of 
oe But a at aaa 





So much for the women of China Let 


ead. 





nf r to that of the picn. | us now take a peep ata Chinese 





ee , . t al scale 18 The ceremony attending an invitation to 
dinner is somewhat formal, and may b« 


Neto t Of | educa interesting to many of your readers. Che 


there ar invitation is conveyed some days before, 
t Gut by a crimson-colored ticket, on which is 
rr pee one ke | mseribed the time appointed; and the 
| f - . cuest is entreated to bestow “ the tl/umina- 
( lies Cannot fion of Ais pres nee.” At other times, 
hos | make aft e us ae phrase is, “7 have prepared pu tea. 
5) ? I : and wail fi ryour c My iny lo converse ; 
‘ ser it The following de scription of a Chinese 
( i eman, i large | dinner, from the pen of Captain Laplace, 
of the French Navy, is given with so much 
i ica f 


of the characteristic vivacity of his coun- 




















trymen, and so well conveys the firs/ im- 
t r ‘willow pression of a seene not often witnessed 
‘ :* er seas.’ | by Europeans, that I introduce it without 
: , I, tin further apology —_ 
Le baad 
} s 1 | number 
| col te 
4 y ‘i i ¢ 
‘ u 
| 
| ‘ow. w 
t ‘ ked 
R S| 1 by | extrer 
tu f th . what t 
] by i skin 
t tt ully far f ‘ ay 
wed = for been 1 rated in w me tim All 
r 1 these et clu ng the number a 
s | 8 liquor which I re ni soy, made from 
I i " ked practice; | a Japan bean, and long since adopted by the 
1ot |v d rs of E ve to revive their faded 
t 4 iy, I | appetites or tast ere used as seasoning to a 
t nd inju 1 reat number of stews, which were conta 1 
s ‘ ‘ nN g N i in | ls, and succeed d each ther uninter- 
\ itta f tions d tedly All the dishes thout exception 
f ft r swa n § e side figured pige 
; b 1 1 3 lin gravy, together with ducks and 
1 a? t why f ~ it very small, and immersed in a dark 
3 red sauce; on the other, little balls ma 
" ‘ t t f sharks’ fins, eggs prepared by heat, (of whic] 
\ t ) \ poor, both the sm ind taste seemed to us equally 
! { ll f ul ‘ rubs, a peculiar kind of 
iH I af tlanda il flowers , crabs and | ed shrimps. 
are alwa , N in ‘ Sir Geor “Seated at tl f our excellent Am 
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ind myself considerably at 
icks, 
which, together with a knife 
narrow, and thin blade, formed 
I had great 


but, nevertheless, for 
a loss to use the two little ivory st 
tipped wit 
that had a1 
the whole of my eating apparatus. 
difficulty in prey, in the midst of 
se several d with gravy; in vain 


he w 
h silver, 


mg, 


seizing my 
th bowls fill 
I tried wo hold, in imitation of my host, this 
substitute for a fork, between the thumb and 
th: of the right hand, for the 
chopsticks slipped aside every moment, leaving 
behind them the unhappy little morsel which I 
coveted. It is true that the master of the house 
came to the relief of my inexperience (by which 
he with his two instru- 
ments, the e h, a fe 
before, had touched a mouth, whence age, and 
the use of snuff and tobacco, had cruelly chased 
its good looks. However, I contrived to eat, 
with tolerable propriety, a soup prepared with 
the famous birds’ nests in which the 

are su ey The e thus served 
up is reduced into very 
parent as isu 


} 
n 


two tirst fingers 


} . ; ] 
Was Inuch entertained) 


xtremities of whi -w moments 











Chinese 
th icures. substance 

thin filaments, 
1] 


iglass, and resembling vermicelli, 


with little or no taste. At first [ was much 
puzzled to find out how, with our chopsticks, 
we should be able to taste of the various soups 
which composed the greater part of the dinner, 


! called to mind the fable of the 
and the stork, when our two Chinese enter- 





x at once into the bowls with the 
laced at the side of each guest, 





I confess I was never witness to this 
slovenly maneuvre, as the Chinese tables 
are generally supplied with a species of 
spoon, of silver or porcelain, sufficiently 


t 


convenient in shape. 


younger guests, naturally lively, 
rowd of 1 presented inex- 
1 of pleasantry; and, though un- 
igible to the worthy Hong merchant and 
his brother, the jokes seemed to delight them 
not at The wine, in the mean time, 
circulated freely, and the toasts followed each 
This liquor, which 


such a ovelties an 
haustible fun 


Intell 
all the less. 


other in rapid succession. 
to my taste was by no means agreeable, is 
always taken hot; and in this state it 
proaches pretty nearly to Madeira in color, as 
well as a little in taste; but it is not easy to 
get tipsy with it, for, in spite of the necessity 
tending to the invitations of 
not in the least affect my 
We drank it in little gilt cups, having 
e of an antique vase, with two handles, 


&p- 


of frequently at my 


host, this wine did 
head. 
» sh 





of perfect workmanship, and kept constantly 
lled by attendants holding larger silver vessels 


ike cotfee-p ts. 
“ After all these good things served one 
the other, of 


uj 
to 


on 
which it gave 


me pleasure see 
} 


the last, succeeded the second course, which 
was preceded by a little ceremony, of which the 
object seemed to be a trial of the guests’ ap- 


yon the edges of four bowls, ar- 
ranged in & square, three others were placed, 
filled with stews, and surmounted by 
f a pyramid; 


of the se, 


petites. Up 
& 
an eighth, 
which thus formed the summit o 
and the to touch n 
although On the refusal 


custom is ne 


invited by the host. 


trans- | 
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and the 


pastry and 


of the the 
table was covered 


whole disappeared, 
with articles 
ear midst of which was a salad ¢ 
posed of the tender shoots of the | », and 
some watery preparations, that exhaled a most 





in 
sugar; in the m- 


im! 


disagreeable odor. 
“Up to this point 


the relishes, of 





first spoke, had been the sole accompaniment of 
all the successive ragouts; they still serve to 
season the bowls of plain rice, which the at- 


tendants now, for the first time, placed befor 


each of the guests.” 
It must be remembered that this was 


di 


a 
formal dinner; rice forms a much more 


integral part of an every-day meal. 





“T regarded with an air of considerable em 
barrassment the two little sticks, with which, 
notwithstanding the experience acquired since 
the commencement of the r past, it seemed 
very doubtful whether I should be able to eat 


belief 
of Europeans regarding the Chinese custom. 
I therefore waited until my host should be 
to follow his example, foreseeing that, 


fresh 





my rice, grain by grain, accors 


vin, 








new occasion, some dis serve 
to relieve us from the 
rassment which ll 


our two Chinese, cleverly 


we»ry Wol 
is embar- 
word 


truly ludicr 
we all displayed; in a 
y joining t 

their chopsticks, plunged them into the bowls 
of rice, held up to the mouth, which was opened 


t nds ol 


to its full extent, and thus easily shovele 
the rice, not by grains, but by handsful. Thus 





instructed, I might have followed their example; 
but I preferred making up wit! other 
delicacies for the few attractions which, to my 
taste, had been displayed by the first course. 


much shorter time, th 
Presently 
the table was strewed with flowers, which vied 

l askets, 


with each other in brilliancy; pretty 


The second lasted a 
attendants cleared away everything 





filled with the same, were mixed with plates 
which contained a vast variety of delicious 


the forms 
Na} kins 
h attar 


guest 


sweetmeats, as well as cakes, of which 


were as ingenious as the y were varie d. 
steeped in warm water, and flavored wit 
} 








of roses, are frequently handed to eac 
This dis] 
was equally 
t} 


Tht 


by the servants in attendance. 
the productions of nature and art, 

to the and tt 
By the side of the yellow 


lay of 


agreeable eyes re tastes of 


guests. plantain 


I 
was seen the litchi, of which the strong, rough, 
and bright crimson skin defends a stone 





veloped in a whitish pulp, which, for its 
aromatic taste, is superior to most of the 
fruits; when dried, it 
provision for the winter. 
the 
temperate zone, brought at s 


forms an exce 
With these fruits of 
warm climates were mingled those of the 
ense from 


hesnuts, 


me ex} 


1 
wainuts, ¢ 


the northern provinces ; 
apples, grapes, and Pekin pe 


though their lively color 


as 


irs, which last, 
and ple isant smell 


attracted the attention, proved to be taste 
less, and even retained all the harshness of 


wild fruits. 

“At length we adjourned to thi 

a ae - , 

to take tea—the indispensable ¢ 
and cl of all visits and ceremonies amon 
the Chinese. According to custom, the servants 
presented it in porcelain cups, each of which was 
covered with a saucer-like top, which confines 


rt 


next room 





mmencement 


S¢ 








r fr 
ted at tl 
fusion W 
] ] ( 
bh SCarce 
f ceremony 
p and form 
as ln ui 
of his 
m ol 
iy 
ored peck yt 
nd some 
n one of t 
Acco n 
V r al id 
I t io) 
Only mane 
hu f 
i tr 


are col 





eval 
- } 1 
bottom 
1a, ex 
the } 
t I 4 


ratin 
r » fe V 
of the 
lvar 
iled a 
teas 
lea,” 
ducted 


ity. When a 


in to pay a 
his ticket at 
ne an ! title Ss 
folded sheet 
ornamented 
mes there is 
$( to extend 
~LNe TANK of 

host begin 

r 
( oh among 
lutation is to 


ns or official 


or 
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to obedience, and actually perished by 
command of the conqueror. At the pres- 
ent day, however, the loss of this very 
of servitude is considered one of 


badge 
eo. a 
ly jess 





the greatest calamities, scart 


dreaded than death itself. To be deprived 
| 
of it is one of the most opprobrious brands 


put upon convicts and criminals. Those 
whom nature has aring in respect 


to the natural covering of the head, supply 


he I de fic it neles by the artifice! i! ll troduction 


and intermingling of other hair with their 


own, thus seeking to “increase it to a 


external 


developments of the skull, and are there- 
fore , to a certain extent, pl renologists. 
They look for the principal characteristics 
of a man in his forehead, and of a we 





on the back of her era 
We comple te on 


two love 





tters a literal transeript 











THE AUSTR 





I hope that your 
defend 
in Sin 





of the essential oil of 
gy Miss O's father looks with 
state more 


decoction 





favor; so he re sponds in & of still 


polite humility :— 








cverence y 
ilso the divinati 
bright, ! 

















desty of the old gentleman is so 

t we are almost afraid to guess what 

en the feelings of Master Tan and 
liss O t whatever they were, they must 
hav ( them by this time; for the 
friend t vhom we are indebted f r these 
epistulary gems, danced at their wedding a 
cou months back, and was nearly sutfo- 
cated th iking scalding black-tea out of 
cocoanut-shell cups. 

} the letters themselves—for we have 
re 1 1 the originals, together with the trans- 
latior ire at least as remarkable for external 
glitter as for internal value. Each of them is 


about the size of one of the Citizen’s pages, and 
of a rich frame composed of something 


r papier mache. Inside this, is artistically 


ALIAN FILE. 


folded a scro 


studded with the golden letters that c 


ll of richly-tinted crimson pa] 
nvey th 





words of love and modesty. The outer surface 
is likewise emblazoned with a quantity of 
raised work, representing robes of honor, tails 
of distinction, the smallest of all small! shoes, 
peacocks’ feathers, and a variety of other equ 





tasteful designs, which wsed to be 
blematic of the vast accession to the wealth and 
honor of both contracting houses that may | 
expected to tlow from the union of the gallant 
Su Tan, junior, and the accomplished Mis: 


Tu 0.” 

We can readily imagine the “ courtship ” 
of such a pair as this—consequent 
the betrothal. A Chinese 
animated by love, must be a cur 


upon 
countenance, 
1OS1by 
indeed! The eyes may perchance be 
eloquent; ‘but the nose, the nose, my 
IHlowever, the 
it; and Use is 


ideas, too, of 


natives 
} 


secona 


” 
good masters! 
to 
7m. .: 
heir 


“ 


are used ”” 
Nature. 


sion,” may vary from ours; so let us not 


™ a xpres- 


be hypercritical. 


Success to the gallant Su Tan, junior, 


{ +} 


and the accomplished Miss Tu O, of the 
two countries Chin and Chin! 
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HERE is no readier way of obtaining 
a of the 


condition of society, as it exists in a dis- 


something like a correct id 


tant colony, than by contemplating the re- 
flection of it presented by its newspaper 
press, when it is fortunate enough to pos- 


sess one. This, though not intended gen- 


erally to serve any such purpose, is in 


be 


fact a source of information not to so- 
phistieated ; and the knowledge to be de- 
rived from it, though it consists of litle 
more than heterogeneous scraps, is of a 


nature to be relied on, and not the less 
likely to be genuine that it is involuntarily 
bestowed. Under this conviction, we 
pose taking a brief glance at the contents 


{ rous, 


pro- 


of a late number of the Melbourn: 
in the course of which we may chance to 





turn up a few not uninteresting socia 
characteristics which lie but thinly shroud- 
ed in the form of advertisement for it 
is with advertisements alone that we shall 


have anything to do. 
Melbourne, as most of our readers know. 
Situ 


may of 


is a thriving and rapidly rising town, 
ated near the extremity of the noble | 
Port Philip, and within a few days’ jour 
ney of the Mount Alexander gold diggings. 
‘Two years ago it possessed a population 


of twenty thousand, and since that time 
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has been increasing at such an abnormal Next to the sales by auction, the prop- 
rate, owing to the number of immigrants | ositions under the general head of “ mer- 
irriving almost daily, that it might be im- | chandise’’ demand attention. These are 


pri dent at the present moment to venture ; announcements of sales by private con- 


2 guess as to their numbers. The Mel- | tract, or proposals for barter on the part 


urne Argus is a newspaper published | of individuals. Some of them are sug- 
daily, about the size of the double Times, | gestive enough. One gentleman wants to 
ind containing fifty-six columns some two | get rid of ten thousand shee p in a lot so 
feet in length each, offering to the colo- | soon as he has done with the she aring. 


nists a cheap and excellent medium for all | And another is sick and tired of twenty- 








the purposes to which a newspaper can be | eight thousand sheep and three thousand 
adaptes Large as it is, and expensive as | head of cattle; his health compels him to 
labor is on the spot, it is delivered daily to | seek another climate; and he will sell the 
subseribers at about $10 a year, or some- whole lot, together with the feeding- 
thing der twenty cents a week; and it ground, a bargain, and add to it, if the 
can aflord to insert advertisements of four | purchaser chooses, “ forty miles of lamb 
lines | under at the charge of only and dog-proof galvanized wire,” with 
its each. The consequence | which the flocks and herds may be in- 

it of the whole fifty-six columns } closed within telescopic bounds. An im- 

er more than forty-three are crammed | patient adventurer is anxious to be off to 

th advertisements. Of these, sixteen | the diggings, and, by way of raising the 
occupied by announcements of sales | wind, offers for sale his “elegant gold 

by auction, from which it would appear | chronometer, made by French, of the 
it cargo of every vessel that ar- | Royal Exchange, London, with massive 

es in | for the most part subjected | gold chain attached.” A sober tradesman, 

» the | nd sold off at once to the | residing in the Market Square, anxious no 
high The articles thus put up | doubt to contribute his share toward th 
to competition comprise almost every lux- | comforts of the rising colony, makes the 
ury, as well as all the necessaries of life. | following proclamation, part of which we 
V'h e sacks of flour, and Indian| copy: “For sale by the undersigned— 
corn, and double-action grand pianofortes. arsenic, corrosive sublimate, butyvr anti 
Thet all the drapers’ wares which | mony, strychnine in crystals ;” then fol- 


e to be found in the most comprehensive | low some quack medicines, the whole 


London catalogue, and there are “corru- | showing a judgment in the classification 


ited iron houses” with two or four rooms, | of poisons highly creditable in a tradesman 
I 


| make a home in the wilderness | in a young country. Another is a whole- 


it the expense of a few hours’ labor. | sale purveyor of all the mining requisites, 
Phere Newcastle coals, and Wiltshire | and politely invites “ persons proceeding 
acon, aud Nottingham shoes. There are | to the Ballarat and Eureka diggings” to 
ilotments of land for “successful gold- | come and inspect his abundant stores of 
diggers, and “ cheese, butter, and books,” | necessaries, a long list of which figures at 


food for mind and body, for the benefit of | the end of his address. The perusal of 





their families; and there are “ pistols! the list is not very encouraging to the 
pistols! pistols!” revolvers with as many | non-combatant: along with cradles, scales, 
irrels as you choose to carry, with rifles, | washing-pans, pestles, and mortars, and 
daggers, belts, and life-preservers, for | magnets, there is a murderous display of ? 
those about to take up the gold-diggers’ | pistols, guns, tomahawks, and gunpowder, 
peaceful profession. ‘There are “eggs! | with the usual appendage of “ W inted a 
eggs! eggs!” and a valuable assortment | shopman ;” that being an article ¢ vidently 
of jewelry—with joists and beams for] scarce in Melbourne. ‘Then there are 
I 1 tobaceo meerschaums, | horses, and drays, and wagons, and yokes 


barrows 


| everything possible in the shape of a| of oxen, and carts, and whee 
In | which will shut up and submit to be car- 


pipe ft ose that choose to smoke. 
shor ere are no limits to the modes in | ried under the arm like a three-cornered 
which an immigrant may lay out his money | hat on a levee day; there are wooden 
d commence his colonial progress, either houses without number, and piccola piano- 
! or down, the moment he sets foot | fortes, and octaves of sherry, and cases of 
on shore champagne, and soda water, and bottled 











ale ; and there is a printing business which 
is guaranteed to yield a better income than 
is to be got at the diggings; and there are 
five hundred things besides, all to be had 
for a consideration by those who want 
them. 

But enough of sales and merchandise ; 
let us now take a glance at the “ wants,” 
all pithily expressed in paragraphs of from 
three to five lines each. Of these there 
is no end; but we must be as brief in our 
as the necessities of the case 
will allow. Of domestic servants, to be- 
gin with, there appears to be a universal 
lack; from “a little girl to nurse a child” 
and a “strong boy to carry out goods,” up 
to the finished cook and experienced head 
waiter, all are in general demand, and the 


selection 


advertisers promise an easy place and lib- 


an inducement for ecandi- 


forward. 


eral wages as 


dates to come 
the proposals we gather that “liberal 
wages” means for female servants about 
$120 a year, for a good plain cook $200 a 
year. Married couples appear to be in 
prodigious request—the husband to act as 


porter, groom, storekeeper, or carter, and 


the wife as a domestic servant, and 
$400 a year are offered as their united 
wages. “A steady man to look after a 


horse and drive a dray” is earnestly re- 
quested to make his appearance, and go to 
work at once, for the consideration of $10 
a week and his rations. Good plain cooks, 
especially if they have husbands willing to 
wait at table, are at an enormous premium, 
judging from the reiterated demands made 
for them; in short, servitude of almost 
every imaginable kind, except clerks, is at 
a premium, and no species of domestic 
help need go a-begging. Then, among 
the trades and handicrafts, the wants seem 
equally pressing. A master who is evi- 
dently driven to extremities cries out in 
large capitals : “ Bakers! bakers! wanted 
two good journeymen bakers; the Arghest 
Apply,” &e. A builder is 
in want of carpenters and joiners, and pro- 
claims to all and sundry that he is ready 


wages given. 


to give any one or more of them nearly 
four dollars a day for wages, and a house 
to live in into the bargain. Watch and 
clock makers are also a general deside- 
ratum, and the Argus, with its hundred 
eyes, is on the look-out for them in all 
Milliners and 


quarters. dress-makers, 
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| an uncommonly scarce commodity ; 





| 
| 


From some of | 
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known, and starvation and standing meals 
are economical discoveries yet to be made. 
Linen-drapers’ assistants, moreover, are 
one 
employer actually goes so far as to adver- 
tise for an entire establishment, including 
manager, cashier, general salesmen, and 
in-door porters. Sawyers, wood-cutters, 
gardeners, cattle-drovers, smiths, laborers, 
quarrymen, tent-makers, &c., &c., all are 
lured by tempting offers to accept service 
at the highest current wages, at a mo- 
But the chief desideratum 
of all would appear to be sailors, who, 


ment’s notice. 
judging from the unheard-of premiums 
offered for their services, must have been 
seized with an infatuation for the diggings, 
and abandoned their vessels almost to 
A captain, advertising for a crew 


a 
man. 
to navigate his vessel to China, offers $150 
a month, or $300 for the voyage, at the 


| > 
option of the seamen: this is about ten 





too, look up in the market of Melbourne, | 
where midnight labors are a thing un- 


times the usual amount of wages paid in 
merchant vessels. If the common sailors 
have succumbed to the golden temptation, 
the ship’s officers have been equally una- 
ble to resist, the same appeals being made 
tu them in the columns of the Argus, in- 
viting them to return to their duty on 
board. Among other singular wants is 
that of a man with a good bass voice to 
supply the place of a chorister who has 
vanished, gone off probably with a cradle 
upon his shoulder in company with Herr 
Mater’s musicians—that gentleman being 
compelled to have recourse to an adver- 
tisement to procure performers, both vocal 


| and instrumental, for the Thursday night 


concerts, from which his band, seduced by 
the charms of Ballarat, have taken uncer- 
emonious leave. Perhaps, after all, the 


most remarkable *“ wants” are those ex- 
perienced by the proprietors of the Argus 
themselves: they have actually advertised 
in its columns, first, for any number of 
compositors to come forward at once, of- 
fering to all payment at the rate of sixty 
cents a thousand, at which it would be 
easy to earn $7 a day; secondly, for two 
strong fellows to turn the machine which 
prints the paper; thirdly, for a reader to 
read it; fourthly, for 1500 pounds of new 
nonpareil type, the old being worn out 
long ago; and fifthly, for any quantity of 
paper of the requisite size upon which to 
print it. This is a curious crisis of affairs 
in a printing-office, and one too in which 


such a prodigious amount of work has to 








the others, have a chance of being 
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ot through as the publication of 


the size of the Argus must neces- 
volve. The last “wants” we 


} 


mention are two which it is pleasant 


se, Whatever may be the case 


Mir. Harris wants a big dog to 
his house by night; and Mrs. Har- 
iberal price for a goat giv- 
lk \s watch-dogs and milch-goats 

sed to be tree from the gold- 
likely that these good people 
\ t they wanted with less tax 


patience than the miscell 


aneous 


bove-mentioned had to en- 


en, the cost of the necessa- 
nnot fail to be affected by 
Mr. William Howitt, in 


which is now going the round 


Ol | . gives a lamentable account 
of ( ty of getting into “any kind 
of |k even at the most astounding 
| But what says the newspaper 
Wi printing while he was writing ? 
\ rentleman can obtain board and 
( 1a private tamlly tor S6 per 
week Apply to Mr Harvey, chemist, 
Wi eet his is not outra- 
et vé , at any rate, and it is by no 
mea olltar pecimen of the sort ol 
aT i ) ed, 
ul miscellaneous advertise- 
Tie st luc to two or three, 
of social peculiarities incidental 
t ( within fourseore miles of 
the diggings Chus, there is one 
vi i ms very 1 f ely an 
] ( ent, ¢ Michael ¢ ey, to 
c mmediately and surrender 
t of $300, which v paid to 
hi ‘ id ove its ¥ , for his 
ning him with the rigor 
of the law lare to neglect the appeal. 
One ean lly hie Ip suspecting that Mi- 
chael wen cheating the bullion-broker 
wit m “nugget,” thousands of which, 
tis sa mive been manufactured in En- 
ind, and sent out to facilitate the vil- 
s of the unprineipled, with which un- 
ppily the convict colony abounds. A 
] ‘ ( party going to the diggings 
With | 


ywses on Tuesday next can 





versons by carrying 
ind with the use of a tent on 


(Another advertis« has estab- 


registers the addresses of the gold-finders, 
together with the brands and descriptions 
of their horses, which latter he undertakes 
to hunt up at any time, and restore to 
their owners, for a consideration. ‘The 
owner of an estate on Salt Water River 
announces that a black horse, marked W. 
V., and having a switch tail, and a white- 
faced bay Inare, also Vagoing a swit Nn 


tail, have come astray on his estate, and 


that the owners can have them on app 
cation. But there is another kind of ani- 


mal gone astray, the loss of which is more 
deeply deplored than that of switch-tailed 


nags, and which nobody offers to restore. 


Wives and sisters, deserted by husband 





and brothers, put forth a melanc! ly ap- 


peal to the wanderers for a recognition of 


their tender claims: “ If this sh i meet 
the eye of ——"—thus runs th ul] but 
hopeless erv sent forth into the wilderness 


—‘he is particularly requested to write 





to his wife; and she adds her present 
address—it is all she can do—and awaits 


in solitude the response of her absent pro- 


| 
tector. \ diseonsolate sister ¢ rnestly 
demands information concerning her broth- 
er from any one who is able to give it 
Such announcements as these are the only 


elements of romance in connexion with 


real life to be found in the columns of th 
{reus, and these are such as w hould 
have been glad to have dispensed with for 


the sake of the forlorn sufferers. 


The ra 
Melbourne must be owing more to its sit- 


id growth and prosperity of 


uation on the noble bay of Port Philip 

than to any other cause. his bay is an 

inland sea, having an entrance not more 
Og ea } 

1 


a Dali road 


than a mile an , and } 
ng within the strait an area of 
in length by twenty-five in width. The 
ireus advertises as many as fifty-six ves- 
sels on the point of sailing, five of its 
columns being taken up by the business of 
navigation. , The town has one. street 
more than a mile in length, with a number 
of others branching from it laterally. As 
a place of residence it is subjected to one 
very serious drawback, in the shape of 
sudden inundations of an alarming charae- 
ter. We gather from the letter of a cor- 
respondent that children are sometimes 
drowned in the streets; and we happer 


to know from private sources that new- 
comers who have been thoughtless enough 
to settle, seduced by their cheapness, upon 


low sites, have been ruined by the sudden 














irruption of floods, from the 
which they have themselves escaped with 
difficulty. 

To the above aspect of society, gath- 


sweep 


ered from the contents of a newspaper, we 
feel to add 
derived from information of a later date. 


bound a few characteristics 


From this we gather that, owing to the 


influx of strangers into Melbourne, the 
arrivals being calculated at about three 


hundred a day, the price of accommoda- 


tion is on the rise, 87 50 a week being | 
now demanded for board and lodging for a 


single man, who, even at that price, gets 
but a share of a bed in a many-bedded 
room. Notwithstanding the strenuous at- 
tempts of the police to keep the peace, 
robbery and violence prevail to an alarm- 
almost night 
At the diggings, all 


ing extent, and is 


every 
marked by a murder. 
is lottery; 
little exertion, and others wearing them- 


of 
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| a paradise of salubrity. 


some making large sums with | 


selves out, and sacrificing health and com- 
fort for the seantiest reward. The ac- 
quirement of sudden wealth by men of 
degraded habits has realized the proverb 
of “the beggar on horseback,” and crowd- 
ed the taverns and the streets with a class 
of reckless wretches, who are a bane to | 
one another, and a terror to the well-dis- 
posed. ‘The prospect of the crops and 
the clip of wool is not very promising ; 
the difficulty of obtaining hands is not in- 


deed so great as might have been antici- 


vut the wold mania has demoralized | 


pate 1: } 
the men, and it is found impossible to keep | 
em in subjection, and to induce them to | 
lal with industry and regularity. Men 
who have gone out with their families find 


themselves deplorably situated, unless they 


have friends t 


whom they can apply. 


The charge for transport and warehousing | 


of their property amounts, in a short time, 
to its entire value; lodgings for families 
are not to be had, and the smallest house, 
if indeed it is to be procured at all, has to 
be hired at a rent of four or five pounds a 
week. Houses, ready made, are now be- 


En- 


new ones are dayly being built 


ee an "near 
ing exported in large numbers trom 
oland, and 
rne; but these efforts have been 


yet quite inadequate to the demand. 
ns have risen at least ten per cent. 
date of per 


above sketch has been compiled ; 


2 the newspa from 


which the 
and at the same time complaints are made 


on all sides that the mines have diminished 


more than one-half in productiveness—not 


Vou. II, No. 3.—T 


that less gold is found than formerly, but 
that it takes now nearly three times the 
number of hands to dig the same quantity. 
The roads and routes to the diggings are 
infested by gangs of bushrangers and ban- 
dits, who hold human life at a discount, 
and plunder and maltreat all who fall into 
their hands. Lastly, according to the 
late advices from Mr. Howitt, the climate 
appears to be by no means of that genial 
temperature which has 
loudly in England as rendering Australia 
He declares that 
vast season has been frightfully un- 


been lauded so 


the I 
healthy, and the journey to the gold fields 
has been fatal to many. ‘ Thousands,” 
says he, “ have been struck down by sick- 
ness; hundreds have already returned, 
abusing the parties who sent them such 
one-sided statements of the gold fields and 
the climate; while hundreds are still ly- 
ill insidious influence. In 


Melbourne, I hear, there is scarcely a per- 


ing from its 
son but has been ill, and all up the country 
it isthe same. Gentlemen who have been 
in India, China, and over the whole conti- 
that 
this is the worst climate they know.” 


nents of Europe and America, say 


We need hardly remark that this report is 
in direct contradiction to the declarations 
of former writers on Australia; but it may 
be true without impugning the credibility 
of their evidence. One unhealthy season 
does not make an unhealthy climate; and 
it is quite in accordance with natural laws 
that the overcrowding of Melbourne, and 
the excitement attending the speculative 
igging for gold, should create 
All pos- 


sible or probable contingencies the intend- 


pursuit of d 
an unusual amount of sickness. 


ing emigrant should weigh well before he 
sets forth on an expedition for any FE] 
Dorado. The above sketch may supply 
him with some elements for reflection, and 
we would commend them to his sober con- 
sideration before he takes such an import- 
ant step. 


+++ 


Domestic Peace.—The less of physical 
use—the 


S$¢ ld 


foree or menacing language we 
less, to take an expressive word, we 


our children—the more order and quiet we 


shall commonly secure. I have seen a 
family where a single word, or a look 
even, would allay a rising storm. The 


gentle but firm method is the very best 
B. 


security for domestic peace.—Rev. A. 


Murzzey 
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DIVINING-ROD. 


THE 
VERY singular popular error is the 
A belief in the This 
rod, it was formerly supposed, was capa- 
the 


earth, of hidden 


Divinine-Rop. 


ble of pointing out position of miner- 


als in the springs of wa- 


ter, and even capable of manifesting the 
guilt of criminals, and discovering stolen 

It is, however, no longer used 
itter \ of 
having led men to require 


capacity, the advance 


stronger proofs against an accused party 
than could be furnished by the divining- 
rod; but it is even yet employed, in some 
very distant parts of the world, as a means 


of 


divining-rod is a forked 


of ascertaining the water 


The 


tk, renerally ol hazel, 


pre senee or 
the limbs of the 
fork measuring about eighteen inches 
| of 


ter. To use it, the diviner g 


each, and about a quarter an inch in 


diame 


iS} 
i 


the extremity of the limbs, one in each 
hand, t | 


he palms being turned 
the fi 


upw ard c nd 
‘} y MA ak 


Mov- 


ers Inward toward the body. 


ing cautiously and slowly onward, step by 
step, W ith the rod held in this manner, the 
diviner, on becoming aware of the action 
of hidden power, tightens his grasp of the 
fork ; but, in spite of this, and though the 

irk 1s freque ntly wrenched from the rod 
in the struggle between the influence of 
the force which bears it downward and 
the efforts of the holder to kee p it tight— 
in spite of this, we say, the limbs of the 
rod become bent outward, and ultimately 
the head of the fork points perpendicularly 


downward to the spot where the metal or 
Now, that 


water 1s supposed to lie. 
ly turns in this manner is be- 


tht 


the rod re il 


yond all question, no end of persons hav- 


ing stified to their having witnessed it; 
and that it acts thus in the hands of men 
whose character prevents the least sus- 
picion of imposture is an equally well- 
established fact. These men have tried 
it, and, as we have said before, found the 
rreen bark fairly wrenched off in their 
endeavors to preyent the rod from turning 
in their hands. What, then, is the cause 
of this aetion of the rod? Some authors 
have attributed it to magnetism and elee- 
tricity But the only probable solution of 
the mystery we have yet met with is that 
riven in a recent number of Professor 
Suliman’s American Journal of Science. 
When we say a solution of the mystery, 
we, of course, allude only to the cause of 


\ 


| was covered with marks until the 


Bn the boy ’s part. 


| 
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the rod’s as to its pointing to 


water, &c., that is simply a superstition 


motion ; 


The writer tells us how he witnessed the 
action of a divining-rod, which, held in the 
hands of a boy, distinctly traced out th 
course of a subterraneous stream, which 
was accordingly marked out as he went 
the 
blindfolded, and led about from one part 
of the field to the other, although he fre- 
quently passed over the course of 
newly-discovered spring, and though the 


along. Hlowever, upon boy being 


his 


rod kept continually pointing down in dif- 
ferent places, it never pointed out the 
same spot twice ; and the whole grass-plat 
course 
originally pointed out seemed completely 
lost. This looked very like an imposture 
The writer, however, 
} 


on a subsequent occasion, took the rod 
himself, and holding it in the diviner’s 
manner, approached the bank of a rivulet, 
when, to his extreme astonishment, he 
began to feel the limbs of the rod crawl- 


ing round, and saw the point turning 


| downward, in spite of all the efforts his 


clenched hands could make to restrain it. 
| So great was the struggle between the 
| opposing forces that he found the bark 


wrenched off the limbs of the rod, just as 


the diviners declare it sometimes happens. 


And yet, instead of its being really a con- 
test, it is the very tightness and vigo 
with which the rod is held which alone 


causes it to move. He explains it thus 


‘lake the rod in the diviner’s manner, and 


} 
rod 


it is evident that the bent limbs of the 


are equivalent to two boughs tied together 


at one extremity; and when bent outward 


the y exerta force in opposite directions 


upon the point at which they are united. 


Held thus, the forees are equal and oppo- 


site, and no motion is produced. Keep 
the arms steady, but turn the hands on the 


wrists inward an almost imperceptible de- 
gree, and the point of the red will be con- 
if the be 


clenched very tightly, so that they cannot 


strained to move; and limbs 


turn in the hand, the bark will burst and 
The greater the effort 


clinching the rod, the shorter is the bend 


wring off. made ir 
of the limbs, and the greater the amount 
of opposing forces meeting in one point; 
and the more unconsciously, also, do the 
hands incline to turn to their natural posi- 


tion on the wrists. And this gives true 


ground for the diviner’s declaration t 


nt 
al 


the more powerful his efforts are to re- 
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strain the red, the more powerful are its | 


efforts to move. ‘Thus explained, the di- 


vining-rod, we see, is capable of deceiving | 


the holder of it no less than those who put 
their 


eelve 


trust in him; and we can well con- 


how the motion conveyed from 


1S 


° | 
his hands to the rod, not only involuntarily, 


but even against his will. 
MEMBER FOR BUMBLETOWN, 
AND HIS MAIDEN SPEECH. 


all stale old 


THE 


0) 


erable adage, Poeta nascitur, non fit. The 
] it the 


adage 18 
would imply that 


FE 


more common or musty than the ve 


sayings, there is none 


n- 


true enough, but is not 


whole truth, because 


poets are alone of the Nascilur non fif 
specte S$, W he reas, We opine, there are many 
others. For example, take orators. It 
was all very well for Demosthenes to tell 
men how to speak, how to regulate their 
voices and their action, and how to deal 


with their subjects ; but let any man follow, 


il 


to follow. all the 


or attempt best rules that 


have ever been given for the guidance of 
orators, from those of oratory’s greatest 
master down to those of the third-rate 


actors. who give lessons in elocution ae- 


to the 


\ ictoria notions of the 


eording most 


pproved Surré V and 


art—and what will 





be the Will he find himself an 
orato ifte he has comple ted his course 
of instruction? Not at all. He will be | 
s 4 fro he mark as the man who | 
should learn Horace’s Ars Poetica by 
heart, (not 4y rote only.) in the faith that 
mastery of its rules would make him a 
poet Where would be the deficiency 


absence of the 


then? We reply—In the 


| gifts that alone can make an orator 


natura 


ora poet. ‘Talking is not oratory, neither 


is versification poetry ; and all the teach- 
world can produce but talking 
rest is God’s work. 


fi iend Mr. 


state If so, he was also impressed with 
1 i that Ae, at least, possessed the | 
eenuine ins ition of true oratory, for he | 
fully resolved to astonish the world, and 
to delight listen rsenates. To effect th s 
great end, it was necessary to get into 
Parliament—no great difficulty with a 


wcket well lined in these days of rampant 
bribery and corruption. 


Mr. Beagles 


guished himself a 


had never greatly distin- 


t school or college, 


Algernon Bea- | 


rles was of this opinion, I am not able to | 
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though he had read harder than most men, 
| cramming his unfortunate brains with all 
the learning he could get hold of ; but, like 
seed sown in an ungrateful soil, the said 
brains, after absorbing all the learning, 
Never was there 
You 


might converse with him on any subject, 


brought forth no fruits. 
a duller dog than Algernon Beagles. 


and feel perfectly convinced that he was 
utterly ignorant of everything connected 
with it, while he had, in fact, read proba- 
bly more books on that very subject than 
1 don’t 
without 


you yourself had ever heard of. 
Ovid 
the constant aid of a Latin dictionary, 


believe he could construe 





though I am positive there is no known 
Latin author whose works he had not read 
If he had Greek enough 


more than once. 


to understand the Testament, I am greatly 
mistaken, though Blomfield himself should 
have known less of Sophocles than he, if 
incessant study alone conferred knowledge, 
Poor Beagles! Nature meant 


journeyman-anything, 


him for a 
where the smallest 
particle of intellect is sufficient for the 
} 


dayly dull but fortune made 


ventleman, and ambition made 


routine of life ; 


him a him 


aspire to be an orator. 
When Beagles left college, he was an 
| He followed 


inde man. 
none, for he had a 





pendent no pro- 


fession, and needed 
: 
| nice little estate of three thousand a year 


He 


taken to partridge-shooting, coursing, 


might h 
fox- 
and petty sessions, with the ardor 


in a midland county. ive 


hunting, 
and spirit of country squires in g neral ; 
but he He 
aimed at something higher than partridges ; 


he pursued something not 


had a soul above such things. 


jer than hares; 


‘“ ends” than reynard’s 


he sought greater 
he 


sions, W he re 


forswore the magisterial 


poache rs are 


brush ; ses- 
punished and 
unlicensed papas compelled to provide for 
the 


t sessions of the House of Commons ; 


the fruits of their naughtiness, for 
orea 
where laws are made for the mystification 
of judges and magistrates throughout the 
of the 


of the 


collective wisdom 


oe 
i@, 


realm, by the 


representatives “ of the peop or 
length of their own purses. 
‘No man is a prophet in his own coun- 


old 


was not considered « Solomon in the county 


iy,” another adage. Beagles 


says 
where his paternal acres lay. His tenantry 
were not numerous enough to secure his 
election, either for the shire, or for any 
} 


nNorou 


ch in it, and, therefore, Beagles east 
his eve over the map of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, in order to see “ what place he 


should stand for’ at the next general elec- 


tion. The result was satisfactory, but not 
decisive: he was troubled by an eméarras 
de richesses in regard to boroughs open to 


the highest bidder—the question was, which 
would be the best, safest, and most eco- 
nomiecal investment ! 

Beagles took advice of his solicitor. The 
advice was sound and sensible, and much 
to the point. It was simply to go to Mr. 
Putly Cheetham, the celebrated dealer in 
boroughs—election agent, we mean—who 
would, no doubt, arrange matters to his 
satisfaction. (Accordingly Beagles set off 


once for London, and, in due time, he 


closeted with the renowned Mr. Puffy 
(Cheetham. 

* | understand, then, my dear sir,” said 
that bland gentleman, after twenty minutes 
pre ous questioning on the subject; ~ l 
understand that what you Wish 1s to secure 
yourself a safe borough.” 

Decidedly,” replied Beagles 

I esume yo ire perfectly indii- 
1 » which side you adopt in poli- 
tics? or have you any little prejudices in 

b es looked hast! ane erent to 
M 1 le! dit pre dices ' could he 
) ‘ sown ¢ S Why. Beagles fel 
iit L pe Lee | tricot of a genuime high 
tory 0 high a tory as to be almost out of 

I e of on he tived in ito- 
And / » be suppose indit 
ier on such a subject, or to have ¢ \ 
( t CUS , ’ 
\s i he ¢ 1 recover from his 
t nazemel ficiently to speal 
I 
I eX ned 
Indifferent, M Ch etham! I thank 
il | il ( ily conservative 
t < bone! IL would not barter my 
¢ ti { 
lo wrough; exaetly so, my good 
I rhily f vo principles 
Live oO doubt of the re tabiity of 
( Su Uli } \ ’ Ss pro 
fi 
é K Deagles MW Wihlit he 
; out Ss own incorrupt 
s voine ne ite a , 
for corrupting other peopl to wit. the 
ten-pound voters ol Some mmmaculate 
ugh. Neither did the polite Mr. Put 
C hee mi think Of | ; such a this 
lloweve the ditlerene between 








- gentleman-like, even 
matter of votes and consciences. 

* Conservatives, then,” 
ham, making a note 


the next point, Iny dear 


are vou dispose d 


“When I say ‘ris 


ham, with another bland smi 





In point of fact, there is ni 





ite always wins.” 


+ } ? -* 
gested eaVIeS, 


of course ; such things w 


* My dear sir, you 
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“What will be the difference of the 
expense ?” asked Beagles. 

“ Considerable, of course,” replied Cheet- 
ham; “but the amount will depend on the 
place you stand for.” 


“Let me have the least expensive 
place,” suggested Beagles. 


Again Mr. Cheetham smiled benig- 
nantly. 

“It does not follow that I can, my good 
sir, however much I may desire to do so. 
You must be aware that some places are 
Let me see—” and here 


already enga ced. 


he turned to a large steel-clasped ledger, 
and looked over some pages of it. We 
should very much have liked to peep into 
that book, but no one, save Mr. Puffy 
Cheetham himself, was ever allowed to do 
so. ‘Therefore we can only guess at its 
contents, and we strongly surmise them to 
be a full, true, and particular account of 
the names, population, number of voters, 
politics, peculiarities, price and purchasers, 
of divers or most of the boroughs in Great 


f 
| 
Britain. 


payable to “ John Smith, Esq.,” in con- 
sideration of which, Mr. Puffy Cheetham 
guaranteed that he should be elected M. P. 
for Bumbletown, at the forthcoming gen- 
eral election. 

Beagles went away with a lightened 
heart—and pocket—now that he saw his 
way clearly to the hight of his ambition 


—a seat in Parliament. He was quite 


' confident of obtaining the seat, and equally 


confident that he should distinguish him- 
self by his oratccy. Not that Beagles 
possessed that complete self-satisfaction 


| and inimitable audacity distinctive of so 


many rising orators of the day, and espe- 


| cially characteristic of Irish gentlemen, 


who practice at the Old Bailey bar, and 


| which the ill-natured term wnpudence. 


“ There is Bumbletown,” said Mr. Cheet- | 
| ties, with the white waistcoat working its 


“a nice quict borough; nor particu- 
lar as to polities ; voters very well informed 


to the value of their privileges ; 
overwhelming landlord interest at work ; 


no 


quite open at all times to the most eligihle 
candidate, and, at present, disengaged.” 

“What would be the price—I mean 
what would be the expenses of my elec- 
Bumbletown, do you 
asked Mr. Beagles. 

“ Risking petition, about fifteen hun- 
dred ; guaranteeing against petition, (at 


tion for 


least, against its consequences,) one thou- 
1 replied Puffy Cheetham. 


sand more,” 
' exclaimed Beagles, think- 


“Dear me 
ing how expensive was a license for 
oratory. “Well, 1 think Ill risk the 
petition.” 

If poor Beagles could have seen the 
little sardonic smile that crossed Mr. Puffy 
Cheetham’s benign countenance for an in- 


It 


never struck him that a ¢hird species of 


stant, he would have altered his mind. 


bargain might be made—to lose the eleec- 
tion at the poll and gain the seat on pe- 
Mr. Puffy Cheetham had guaran- 
teed him the election; he not 
guarantee his opponent? well, well, we 


tition ! 
might 
must leave some things to the reader’s 
imagination. 

However, after a little further discussion, 


Mr. Beagles wrote a check, for £1,500, 


Beagles was quite deficient in this valuable 
quality ; he was nervous, and, in one sense, 
but, at the of all 
modesty lay an idea that he was a man of 
ability, and that he had the “ stuff” of an 
orator in him. How many Algernon Bea- 
cleses there are in the world! 

The stout gentleman at the evening par- 


modest ; bottom his 


slow way up to his throat, who always 


| proposes “ the ladies,” never doubts that 


| he has made a “ neat speech,” while he 


has been floundering and spluttering about 
like a large fish in shallow water. The 


eternal chairman of public dinners, who 


think 2” | 


sroposes “ Prosperity to the United South- 
in a 


I 
i 


sea Islanders Provident Institution,” 


| dot-and-go-one, tautological, asthmatical, 


bewildered, and interminable speech, always 


| imagines that he has been eloquent ; and 


even more so when he lays his hand on 
his heart and assures the charitable topers, 
who had just drunk his health, that he is 
highly “ flatified and gratered”* by the 
honor they have done him. 

Parliament was dissolved, the general 
drew nigh. Algernon Beagles 
prepared his address to the free and inde- 
pendent electors of the borough of Bum- 
We will not present it to the 
reader: if he be a Bumbletonian, he has 
read it already ; if not, he will probably be 
neither enlightened nor gratified by its 
perusal. It was very like election ad- 
dresses in general, except that it was writ- 
ten by the candidate himself: generally, 
these things are managed by others, and 


election 


bletown. 


we are especially amused when we hear 


© No fiction this; we heard it. 
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an uninitiated politician exclaim :—* ’Pon 
my of the 
Captain Slowboys is not badly done ; I 


soul, that address Honorable 


had no idea he was a man of such ability.” 
As if poor Slowboys, who was never guilty 
of writing anything in his life, except his 
name across a bill-stamp, could have ; 
duced (* 


children 


ro- 


out of his head,” as the 
say) that 


flowery, smooth, and very promising pro- 


own 
wonderfully diffuse, 
duction, which has excited the admiration 
ader, and the enthusiasm of the 
What 


he re¢ 


electors, to whom it is addressed. 


does a man pay a secretary for, we should 
like to know, if he is to have such work 
lett on his own hands? And how does 


Miehael O'Callaghan, Esq., beloved equal- 
the Reform, retain 


of 


ly of the Carlton and 


tot 


his popularity and the flourishing state 


lis finanee S, In spite of the ruined econ- 
dition of the O'Callaghan estates, whose 
county has never been discovered by geog- 


Why is that worthy gentleman 
Mike” 
int 


from par- 


raphers 


—familiarly termed * Pen-and-ink 


—overwhelmed elvillties 


of all polities, and 





enabled to pay all his outstanding lit 


accounts, at the particular period when a 
Ce ne al election nore thi y When 
vou have solved that question, you may 
have an idea why Slowboys’ address is so 





lerhead’s hustin rs-speech 


good, and 
so remarkably eloquent. 


Algernon Beagles procee ded to the town 


of Bumbletown, as the nomination day ot 


that important borough approached. 


( se he entered the town in a earriage 
and four, and sported his colors (orange) 
in due style. Of course, also, he was 
cheered and hooted, lauded and quizzed 
blessed and cursed, with the ordinary en 
thusiasm Not that those who blessed 


him had love for himself or 


pol 
him intend to vote against him. As Mr. 


knew ot 
intended met it. 
but 


any particular 


his ties, nor did all those who cursed 


the value 


to 


Cheetham said, they 
and 
sell their votes, 


neh, men 


and SOIC, 
so Bill 
icksmith, votes for the orange 


eandidate on polling day, but, nevertheless, 


retain their freedom of speech, 


In ot ‘tion also and 


Styles, the bl 


one point, 


hurls a dead eat in his face on nomination 
day. Is not Bill Styles a freeborn Briton, 


and an independent elector ? 

The 
man proposed Algernon Beagles, 
&c., &C. 


nomination ensued 


a fit and prope 


} 
i 
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Es 
The show of hands was in favor of Keen ; 


led, and the business of 


tleman proposed Valentine Keen, 1 


a poll was demanc 


the election commenced. St Ly; though! 


we have omitted to make mention of the 


speeches of the rival candidates : but it is 
I 


of little consequence, seeing that no on 
heard a single word of them, and it might 
ther 


have been very doubtful whe eithe1 


gentleman did make a speech at all, were 
it not for the fact that the “orange” paper 


Mr. Beagles’s ora 


in full, professing their inability to cateh 


of Bumbletown gave tion 


one word of Mr. Keen's, in consequence 
orm of hisses and hootings, where- 
the ” 
place reported the 


and were 


of the st 


with he was assailed; while * blue 
journal of the same 


of 
extremely sorry that Mr. Beagles’s was ut- 


Mr. Keen’s harangue, 


terly inaudible. Very oddly-formed ears 


there are at an election! 


We are 


to divulge the secret and mysterious 


The polling took place. not 

voing 

arts by which red-hot “ blues” were in- 
a s 


candidate, 


duced 





Which others were rendered unable t 


vote at all, and by which a few dea 

appeared to have risen from the tomb to 
record their votes for Mr. Beagles. Sut- 
fice it to s Ly that lor once In a way the 
‘orange’ was couleur de rose. Beagles 
was declared duly elected; Beagles was 
chaired ; Beagles addressed the mob; Bea- 


gles had two rotten eggs in his face—a 
, and a cabbage- 


No matter 


ints 


smashed his hat 


ly doubled him up. 


dead dog 
hin Wie. 

Staik nea 
the necessary concomit 
under our free 


was M. P. 


but 


these are 


of an election and happy 
rl ? . | 
system. Beagles for Bumble- 


town! 


It is far easier to get into the 


Commons than to do anything besides vot 
and attend committees when you ure there 
So Beagles found it. He was now a 
legislator, but he wanted to be an orator 


Alas! there were innumerable difficulti: 
to be overcome before Beagles could let 
off a spee ch. 
of the House, which troubled and pi 
he found that he had a new 
education to go through, and one that call- 
B | 


eavies Was 


forms 


First, there were th 





zzled 





him greatly 
ed for the very qualitic S$ poor 
lott 


lie was 


ient in—memory and quicknes 


hed to find, also, how th 


astonis 


atmosphere of the place seemed to oppr 
nd unnerve him. He observed that plat 
form orators, who were in the habit ot 
| + y , 
astounding } lolic meetings, were tame hu 
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twaddling within the walls of the House ; 
that noisy demagogues sunk into the most 
that it 
was very difficult to catch the Speaker’s 


insignificant of back-bench-men ; 


eye at the right moment, and still more 
puzzling to make out what the deuce the 
last speaker had been talking about, though 
his speech seemed clear and comprehen- 
sible enough when read in the newspapers 
the next day, with all the “hems,” and 
‘ ahs,” and “J beg pardons,” and the ten 
thousand repetitions hiding the point, as 
effectually as the scabbard does the sword- 
blade, left out by the ingenuity and in- 
How 


tuitive perception of the reporter. 


I 
few men would have the reputation of 
good speakers were it not for the tact of 
' 


the stenographers ; 
Beagles studied every subject brought 
All the day long that 


he was not attending committees, he was 


before the House. 


‘cramming”™ himself with Hansard and 
Blue-books, M’Culloch, Adam Smith, Jere- 
my Bentham, and the Statutes at large. 


He made 


wrote speeches on the question ; 


the House 


notes of all he read, and then he 
but alas ! 


‘divided” and settled 


aiways 
he matt before poor Beagles had had 
the slightest opportunity of displaying the 
learning he had amassed, or the oratory he 
possessed—or of practically ascertaining 
how comple Le ly he had forgotten both. 

ll this was very distressing to Beagles ; 
till more annoying and alarming was 
a very strong petition being 
presented against his return, on the ground 
of the gross 
ominous way in which this petition 


st bribery and corruption. 


progressed—the mass of ugly evidence 
accumulating—the doubtful 
the head with which Mr. Puffy 
Cheetham answered him when he trem- 


ingly asked him what he thought of it, 


which was 


shake of 


convinced him that the worst was im- 
pe ndir iy 


‘You should have made up your mind 
to guarantee against this misfortune, my 
good sir.” said the borouch-trafficker. 


* Could n't I now 


Tvo late, 


* becan Beagles. 


Sir, too late,” replied Chee {- 


ham—and Beagles felt that his doom was |! 


] 


sealed 
Had Beagles been wise, he would, per- 
haps, have resigned; but Beagles was not 
wise. So he came to an entirely ditferent 
resolution. 
“1f,° said he to himself, 


my seat, be it so: but I will at least dis- 


6 J must lose 
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tinguish myself once before it is gone. It 
may help me to another seat before Jong, 
and at all events the House shall know 
whom and what they have lost by my de- 
feat.” 
to compose a regular Demosthenic spee ch, 
and to deliver it somehow or other. What 
There was lit- 


And so saying, Beagles determined 


subject should he select ? 
tle time to be lost—to-day was Wednes- 
day : he had the evening to himself: to- 
morrow was Thursday—What were the 
Orders of the Day ? 

There was the “ Sugar Question,” and 
the “ Sewer Question.” 

Beagles selected the former. He Sé ized 
his pen, and set about the composition of 
He treated his subject me- 
IH[e began with the history of 


his oration. 
thodically. 
sugar; he went on with the process of its 
manufacture ; he touched on siavery in 
connection with it; 
on North America; on the West Indies; 
the the Mauritius; on 
the consumption of sugar; on the whole- 
the 
sugar—ln fact on every place, every race, 


on the slave-trade ; 


East Indies, and 


someness of sugar; on refining of 


everything and every event connected 
nearly or remotely with sugar. Then hi 
branched off from facts into declamation, 
or, as he ealled it, the higher fl 
talked about the wisdom of 


ohts of 
oratory. He 
our ancestors, the common sense of the 
English people, the august assembly he 
He 


goddess of justice in classicai terms ; he 


was addressing, &c. invoked the 


“implored” the House in parliamentary 
terms; he appealed to the great British 
nation in clap-trap terms ; and he wound 
up with a wonderful peroration in which 
Britannia and the House of Commons, thi 
suffering colonies, the landed interest, the 
rights of the people, his duty to his con- 
motives, and 


stituents, his conscientious 


the “welfare and greatness of our im- 


mense and glorious empire” were jumbled 


together in a grand and dazzling final 
tableau that would infallibly electrify the 
ITouse, and overwhelm him with a roar— 
of applause . of course. 

Having completed the composition of 
his speech, the next thing was to learn it 
by heart. Beagles maintained that every 
good speech was prepared beforehand, 
and he referred to the oft-repeated asser- 
of the orations of Demosthenes smell- 


The difficulty was to 


tion 





ing of the 
learn the statistical parts of his o 
So by way of aid he made a kind of ab- 


amp. 
ration. 
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stract of its contents—with copious notes, 


and the h lings of each new sentence. 


And sO Wl 


th immense Jabor (for he began 


at ten at night, and did not finish till five 
In the morning) he learned his speech 
by heart, and delivered it in front of his 
al-glass with great effect. 
The momentous evening arrived The 


Sugar Question came on, and Beagles sat 


rreat inward excitement, 





watching for an opportunity of springing 
on to his legs to eateh the Spe ake r’s eye, 
nd, me vhile, repeating his speech over 
» himself so that he might not forget it 
I Ss | ularly unpleasant to feel so 
nervous that night: he really wished that 
s han uuld not tremble so much, and 
t i eos would not feel so weak 
Once or twice, when addressed by a neigh- 
found it very difficult to get a “ Yes,” 
No,’ « ese little words seemed 
» STICK i his throat, and, at last, burst 
ou in a tren ulous style like tiie hand- 
writing of a gentleman who drinks brandy 
id water for breakfast Very unlucky | 
us on e very night he was is to 
ike his in oratol 
\ x times did poor Be le ump 
I J 
» ulter othe nembers had sat down, e1 
»ecuateh i¢ Spe iker’s eye B 
ie Ilways caught it already, 
l $ egvinning | a dre SS, and so 
be : | to shrink back again into his 
\ lengtl he was horrific 1 by he r- 
| ( 5s of ( le during the 
ech ol ele ent Trish gentleman 
no \ eApatl I ol V it ol 
ire s ot the ss ir Questior 
B i 1 oratol! ot ¢ iV put mW 
i | St ly hie AC} wo 
s i hane And so the honor- 
je mer thu dad away in a violent 
r-| cing Cork bro on everything 
r, till he had given vent to all the 
itional in on with which he always 
ame «de ito the House full primed \t 
he t down, Beagles sprang id 
so did six more back-benehe but a pe 
ect hail-storm of “ divides” met them 
the Spe ike ( oht no ody’ eve, | it put 
he question: away trotted the opposing 
ties into the opposing lobbies, and pool 
Be es’s | on was stifled in the mo- 


wer 


ques- 


took his 
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Suddenly an idea struck him. Could 


he turn his speech on the “ Sugar” ques- 
tion into one on the “ Sewer’ que stion ? 


It was quite clear that the historical, sta- 
tistical, and geographical parts of it were 
useless ; but might not the declamatory, 
the more oratorical and imaginative parts, 
for the one 
2 «After a little thought Beagles de- 


cided that they would—and we are 


do as well question as_ the 
otner 
con- 
vineed that he was right; for we are 
strongly disposed to think that if our read- 
big speeches, 


* the 
his 


will take any of the 


with “great cheering,” or 


ending 


resumit d 


right honorable gentleman 
seat amid loud and long-continuc d cheer- 
ng,” and so forth, on the great “ field- 


nights,” he will find that the coneluding 


parts of them are generally very wide of 
the particular question under debate ; won- 
drously poetical and patriotic, and all 
it sort of thing—but really as much 
dap ed le in Oo on on™ things 1 ven- 
eral” as on anything in particular—as 
much suited to sewers as sugar And so 
Be rles ¢ essed h s speech a little prunes 
lt and inserter pa igrapi thout | Ine- 
n general, and then returned to the 


spite of every obstacle in the world. 
He was rather ore ved to observe that 
there was a very thin House when he re- 





turned to it His audience would be 
limited then—but sull the reporters would 
be there \ prosy gentleman who seemed 
to know as much about sewers as any rat- 
( clit 1 London, Vas Working Wiy al 
ject ina most usiness-line manne! 
I] Gael \ ntended it long GiOSst ind 
» hus y member after hungry member 
é t 1 the lien ecaine more an 
more sca Ife came to a conclusion at 
l, and Be igies W on his I CS In n 
stant more 1 ) that, he was the only 
nembe on his legs n id catch the 
espe iker’s eye, and he be ran. 
‘Mr. Spe ' The eloquent address 
you have just listened to,” (a laug 
the honourable member referred t 
ndi rnant, Ing a ju “Bi s he 


P } 
never accused of eloquence 





Lhe eat and momentous question 
ng our home and colonial intere sts,” (an 
other lat ch and a su prised look from. the 
Speake: Be igles was getling into “ Su 
gar.”’) “IT say, sir, the eloguent—” 

An honorable member jumped up and 
said, “ [ move tha e House be counted.’ 
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The House was counted—there were 
thirty-eight members present—the Speaker 
declared it adjourned, and Beagles went 
home in a rage ; was a disappointed ora- 
tor, an unhappy and inconsolable man ! 

Next day—ay, a bitter day it was for 
Beagles!—the Bumbletown committee 
made their report, and their report was :— 

“That Algernon Beagles, Esq., was 
not duly elected a member for the said 
borough of Bumbletown,” &e. Then fol- 
lowed some awkward allegations about 
treating, bribery, and gross corruption, 
personation, and every other peccadillo 
known to elections. 

Mr. Beagles no longer writes M. P. to 
his name. He is minus about three thou- 
sand pounds by his brief parliamentary 
career, and he is cured of his ambition to 
shine as an orator. 

bbe cigeabtgeenscn tee ves 
CHARACTER OF ROUSSEAU. 
MONG the men who, during the 
A eighteenth century, aided in the ter- 
rific revolution of opinion in France, Rous- 
His 


religious theories, 


most extraordinary. 
his 
even his political principles, were problems 
which he bequeathed to posterity. Unlike 


seau was the 


moral character, 


all other human beings, as he was, he only | 


perplexed the world more hopelessly by 
endeavoring to deseribe himself. Before 
his * Confessions” were published, there 
was a cloud about him; but when these 
appeared, though part of the old mystery 
was dispelled, a new one, far more im- 


penetrable, was created. Accordingly, 
many as the writers are who have investi- 
gated the idiosyncrasies of Rousseau, not 
one has secured the concurrence of man- 
kind with his views. There is still con- 
fusion; there are still contradictory ideas. 
To some the Genevese sophist is even now 
an inspired idiot ; to others an impostor, 
mad with vanity ;—a philosopher to the 
remnants of the Academy, a maniac to the 
relics of the Sorbonne. A whole cabinet 
of literature is divided, therefore, between 
the apologists, the panegyrists, the detract- 
ors, the libelers, and the temperate critics 


of Rousseau. Burke paints him as a wild 


: | 

conspirator, with a rainbow faney, a pen | 
a ! 

bewitching by its eloquence, and a mind | 


plunged into delirium by the study of 
Lord John Russell 


him as false 


com- 


fantasies. 


the 
Geneva pursuing an ideal of social virtue, 


memorates 
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losing himself in searching it; but con- 
verting and deluding an entire people. 
Baruel points him out as a bewildered 
dreamer, a criminal with redeeming quali- 
ties, one of the most dangerous that ever 
lived, because his sophisms were so per- 
suasive; but not one of the worst, because 
none could approach in audacity the power- 
ful but repulsive genius of Voltaire. ‘The 
French drink in his doctrines, and venerate 
his ashes in the Pantheon; the Germans 
reject his theories as too aerial to be in 


unison with theirs; the English read his 


** Confessions,” admire his sentimental 
reveries, neglect his political works, and 
vituperate or ridicule his name. In this 


manner the discussion has gone on through 
more than half a century, and new apolo- 
gists or detractors appear at int rvals to 
assist in elucidating or obscuring the 
truth. 

The only 
Chateaubriand, which is greater 


according to 


than that 


misfortune, 


of giving birth to another, is that of being 
born yourself. This affectation he prob- 
ably derived from Rousseau, who describes 
the day of his birth as the most unfortunate 
of his life. 
not in the 
mother died on that day, leaving him, on 
the 28th of June, 1712, half an orphan, to 
the care of his father, a humble watch- 


So, perhaps, it was, though 


sense he intended; for his 


maker of Geneva. His education, with 
its results, justifies the fears of those who 
the their 
minds of an unchecked habit of reading 
Before he learned one maxim 


dread influence on children’s 


romances, 


of virtue; before he was on his guard 


against a single before a 


solitary moral feeling, or one religious 


temptation ; 


perception had been introduced into his 
breast, he was accustomed to pour over 
exciting fictions, wild stories, appealing to 
the most dangerous passions of his nature. 
The emotions which thus became early 
familiar to him, the ideas he acquired of 
life, the brooding dreams in which he in- 
dulged, all tended to character 
originally susceptible to any powerful im- 


form a 
pression. The groundwork, therefore, of 
his disposition was the agitation of the 
feelings, and the pleasing of the senses. 
From this state he passed into a new stage 
of intellectual existence. He threw aside 
tales, and read history—the narratives of 
heroic the of illustrious 
Romans and Greeks, the epic of ancient 


the lives 


age, 


liberty, which inspired him with the free, 
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republican spirit he afterward com-. to be instructed in the Catholic religion, 





municated to the whole race speaking a | which he soon afterward embraced, though 
lang n common with him. He also | confessing it was the act of a bandit to 
derive m early teaching a taste for | yield up his creed for the sake of easier 
TT ‘+, exemplified in his latter years by | means of life. In two months he left the 
many titul compositions. When sent | college, with twe nty franes as the purchase 
» school he learned, not quickly, but well, | money of his apostasy, and entered the 
the while his imagination was | service of the Comtesse de Vercellis. In 

more active than his reasoning faculties. | her house occurred that famous incident 

He telt { more and far deeper than he | which fixes a deep moral stain on the early 
th . It was this which was at once a | life of Rousseau. There was a piece of 
sigt cause of those habits of mind | ribin, rose-colored, with silver flowers. 
which rendere tim so miserable to him- | old and faded, but handsome, nevertheless. 
sel » unintelligible to others. He desired to possess it. He was dis- 
moral edueation of Rousseau, | honest, and he stole it. That, however, 

t s not willing to reveal the truth, | was not all. There was in the house a 
very equivocal character. At |) poor country maid, an innocent, pretty rirl, 

I a eode of French romances in- | never known to have committed an un- 


» him his first and very false | worthy action. When the ribin was in- 








f honor; at school, he was initiated | quired for, it was found in the possession 
» the practice of coneealment. of dis- | of Rousseau, who was base enouch to ae- 
oly e, and of falsehood; under his | cuse this girl of having stolen and given it 
fative root, 1, he was a licensed to him. He was confronted with her, but 
idler, then, when apprenticed to an | persisted in the charge ; and she implored 
engraver, t cruelty and selfishness of his | him, with tears, as she had never wronged 
mist erpreted by the dangerous soph- | him, not so bitterly to wrong her, and when 
f youth, formed a justification for | he continued his assertions, said,—* Well, 
positive offences as well as neglect of duty. | Rousseau, I would not be in your place.” 
llis | to himself singularly eharae- | She was dismissed, ruined, and was never 
‘ his state of mind. JHle was | more heard of. All the atonement he ever 
t his work, thereiore he cunningly | made for this erime was to reveal it in his 
‘ ed it Ile was not permitted to share ‘‘ Confessions.” It appears frivolous to 
\ lelicacies of the table, therefore | search by any subtile analysis of his 
} would compensate for the | character for an explanation of this event. 
thhel By such a process | A theft and a lie were committed by him, 
I came hardened against virtuous | without seruple; the only singular faet 
Ife grew selfish, sensual, | being that, afterward, without any neces- 

sitv, he made them known to the we rid. 
e cruelty of his master at length | It is only just, however, to remember 
( sed him to run away. He eseaped to | that he was then but a youth, and that this 
Compignon, met with the Curé, who per- | was his last offence of a similar character. 
{ him to apostatize from the Re-} His morals, however, considered from 
ners laith, a nd was by him directed to another point of vie w, were mpure and 
man m of Madame de Ware ns, at disgrace ful. Not to touch upon his ¢ ariler 
An hat woman, at his first sight | confessions, it is enough to know that while 
her, appears to have exercised an ex- | he was exacting the most scrupulous 
nary influence upon him. He could | fidelity from Léonore de Warens, he was 
e foreseen then that he was to be- | intriguing with other women; that his 
come her lover, the master of he r he irt, the connection with Madame LD’ Houdetot was 


ositary of her secrets ; nor she that he | far from reputable; that he only married 





jealous tyrant, that he would | Therese de Lavasseur when he was ap- 

CX} ‘ world ill the acts of her life, proaching old age ; and that when she had 
that he ould reveal every seandalous | become his wife, he absolutely connived 

I e of their intercourse, and fix her | her infringements of the first moral law 

for ever, ile vulgar ‘Theodora, | There is no apology for these episodes of 

ng the female characters disreputable | his life, unless that be virtue in a man of 

i} y She then, however, by the aid) genius which in a common man is vice— 

ecclesia s, sent him to Turin a theory not only dangerous in itself, but 
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( 


so absurd that it cannot for a single instant | 


be defended. 


The explanation of Rousseau’s other 
faults, however, is to be found in his ex- 
He sighed for admiration, 


But 


cessive vanity. 
especially the adiniration of women. 


there was this peculiarity in his conceit: | 
| the position of secretary, to Venice, where 


he did not desire the applause of all alike, 
but only of such as he could himself con- 


ceive an attachment for. He would, 


| 
| 


without regret, be indifferent to those who | 


were indifferent to him. An amusing 
incident in illustration of this occurred | 
when he was valet in the service of Count 
Gouvon, in Turin. ‘There was in the | 


house Mademoiselle de Breiel, a young 
lady of extreme beauty, but proud and cold 
to all 


beneath her. 


From her Rousseau 


sought, and long in vain, to win a single | 


look 


dinne: 


of regard. At length, one day a 


-party took place, and Jean Jacques 


waited at table. The conversation turned 
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and directing many of his inquiries to 
religion. She, not the 
faithful friend he had believed her to be, 
and though he was lax to excess in his 


conduct, her d 


however, was 


own esertion grieved him 
bitterly. 


rected him to the capital, and thence, in 


However, his energy soon di- 


his taste for Italian music was cultivated, 


| and he conceived the design of his first 


he 
menced that splendid literary career which 


opera. Returning to Trance, com- 


speedily gave him universal fame ; but his 
works offended the crown, the Church, the 
powerful ranks of society, and he was, in 
consequence, compelled to fly from Paris 
to Geneva, and thence to a rural seclusion 


Dp 


| Prussia. 


in the dominions of the King of 
Even there he could not remain in quiet- 
The clergy, by the aid of the 


ness. 


populace, drove him from point to point 


on the etymology of some idiomatic French | 


phrase 


set forth, but the real explanation batiled 


Various were the learned theories | 


them all, for a scholar of no ordinary aec- 
: | 


quirements was needed to solve the point. | 


Rousseau 


heard diplomatists and 


observed to smile as 


was 


turns taking up the dispute and abandoning 


in despair. lis master noticed this, 


} 


ecclesiastics by | 


until he sought refuge in England. 
This leads to the consideration of one 
of the 
of Rousse au’s mind, and one which ¢ xerted 
His 
the 


at- 


most conspicuous characteristics 
a powerful influence on his works. 
to that all 


world persecuted him. have 


monomania Was, believe 
Some 
firmed and some have denied this, while 
others again declare that he was justified 
We will admit 


in the idea that he was 


| pursued by malignity to every place he 


and asked him if he had anything to ob- 
serve. ‘Then quietly, but confidently, he | 
decomposed the sentence under analysis 
into its original parts, traced each word | 
back to its origin, and made the whole so 


luminous that no possibility of misunder- | 


could 


standing 


Laz d 


it remain. Every one 
him. But 


Jean Jacques cared not a whit for their 


in astonishment upon 
applause, for he was furtively looking to 
whether Mademoiselle de Breiel took 
any notice of him, and when he saw that 


see 


she too was smiling, his whole frame 
trembled with mixed emotions, partly of 
pride, but partly also with a tenderness 
toward her which he hardly dared to con- 
fess even to himself. 

to 


Annecy, and there, or at Charmette, lived 


Irom Turin, Rousseau returned 


for a long while with Madame de Warens. 


His intercourse with her, with the excep- 


tion of some interruptions, caused by an 


and a visit to 
Paris, was constant. With her he studied 
Locke, Malebranche, Montaigne, Descartes, 
and other authors, training his mind up to 


excursion in Switzerland 


the comprehension of political theories, 


visited, but had he been a good man, had 
) 


he not persecuted himself, he need not 
have felt the persecutions of the world. 


In youth he destroyed his constitution by 
excesses ; he made every misfortune worst 


When he 


was humiliated by being forbidden to eat 


by his manner of enduring It. 


his master’s asparagus or apples, he de- 


graded himself infinitely more by stealing 


them. 

When he was reduced to the con- 
dition of a valet, he went a thousand 
degrees lower, and became a thief. When 


Madame de Warens deserted him, he was 
unable to console himself with the refiec- 
tion that he had acted with fidelity toward 


her. When he was an outcast from so- 
ciety, he made his children aliens from 
their father. When his wife wronged 


him, he was an accomplice in her offences. 
And, finally, when he summed up th 
record of his life, he blackened his own 
fame, destroyed the fame of others, and 
left a confession which is of value as a 
lesson, but, in our opinion, has been far 
more prolific of evil than of good. 
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though Rousseau might 
that 
could never boast that he 


This, while it 


Therefore, 
justly complain 
false to him, he 


many others were 


true to himself. 
lessens our commiseration for the pitiable 

ctim of his own eaprices, does not, how- 
the 


um which attaches to his persecutors. 


ver, diminish in any degree oppro- 


They were not all, it is true, equally re 


i 


ensible beeause they acted under 
lifferent conditions, and from motives the 
most various. When the French govern- 
1 ked him, it was upon their 
traditionary principle that a political re- 
{ ‘ ld be rooted out from society 
t] ! them, and they assailed him. 
He ivored to show that they ruled by 
the of power alone, and that the 
only bound to obey as Jong as 


themselves weak. 


He showed 
corrupt, fraudulent, tyrannical. 





Tl fore it 1s not surprising that they 
1} eapons against himself, and 
exclude him from every oppor- 
v to propagate his ideas. It is even 
how they were nimated to 

der and Vituperation to defame 
When men are charged with great 

. eh the cannot deny, they 

n their aecusers, in the hope 
ning uinst them the obloquy in- 

1 for themselves. 

his, we sav, we ean understand. We 
nderstand, too, why the clergy of 
I : !, indeed, of all Europe, per- 
i R eau. Whatever his apol- 

say, he was a bl heme 
Christian religion, and, con- 

nst all religion, although he 
) uploy e vile and coarse invec- 
ide use of by Voltaire. His sys- 

l ! tedly tended to the subversion 
the 1 val faith. IXven the belief ina 
ty was not fixed in his mind. His 

er s a eaprice. One day we find 
ms ng, “* 1 am certain that God exists 
f hin i.” But shortly after we find, 
I kly I confess that neither the pro 


(on the existenee of God) appears 


rated.” ‘The same variable- 


racterized many of his other 


ons He 


wn from those who reviled 


loved the sciences, yet 


re- 


wrote against dramatic perform- 

i vet composed several operas, 
He extolled the amenities of friendship, 
| sought friends, yet broke faith with 

vy of them He not only praised, but 
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explained the nature of virtue, yet dayly 
committed of 
He confesses a hundred base 2nd humilia- 
actions, yet vaunts If 
of men. He the 


beautiful advice for mothers, yet abandons 


its laws. 


an infringement 


ting hims¢ a 


as 
paragon writes most 
his own children; spends years in elabo- 
rating a theory of education—pernicious 
though it was—yet allows his offspring to 
sink among the nameless swarms of the 
Foundling Hospital. It cannot, therefore, 
wonder that this man fluctuated i 
belief. <At 


apostatized for the sake, he confesses, 


excite in 
he 
of 
gain, that he might live as a pensioner on 
of At 


rather than receive any one’s bounty, he 


his religious one time 


the bounty his friends. another, 


condemned himself to copy music at three 


h ht 


been writing works, every line of 


alf-penee a page, when he mig have 


which 


an after generation would have prized 
more than gold. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Rousseau was not a Christian. 








sailed religion, and in an ignorant 

like Franee, he assailed it with the more 
effect because a venal Church had become 
the re pro ich of Europe throuch its cupidity 
and corruption. Corrupt as it was, how- 
ever, the e were interested up- 
holding it, and, therefore, when Jean 
Jaeques assaulted it, they naturally di- 
rected their persecutions against him. 
We may, indeed, in the spirit of our own 
age, believe that the wise reply to his 
declamation would have been to have 
reformed their Chureh and defended their 
religion, and not to have pelted him with 
stones at Motier, or forged libels on his 
personal character at Paris. Christianity 
conquers without persecution, which only 
exalts to martyrdom the miserable ere a- 


tures that suffer it. But in the eighteenth 


century this was not understood. It was 
thought right to strangle every one who 
spoke as an. enemy; and, accordingly, 
Rousseau saw his books burned, and was 
compelled to become an exile in search of 
an asylum. 

This, also, we can understand. But 


what we cannot understand is the baseness, 


the virulence, the duplicity, with which 
men who shared his opinions, who joined 
in his labors, who shook him by the hand, 
and ealled themselves his friends, slander- 
ed, reviled, and persecuted him. Horace 
Walpole forzed a letter in the name of 


Frederic the Second, in which Rousseau’s 
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monomania was confessed and put in a 
ridiculous light, in order to excite obloquy 


and contempt against him in England. 
Such an act, committed by such a man, it 


is not difficult to comprehend. There 
was very little that was respectable in 
Horace Walpole. There was very little 
that was remarkable, except his vanity, 
his stupidity, and his want of principle. 
He, consequently, might have been ex- 
pected to play a little part. But why 
David Hume, the obsolete historian, should 
court Rousseau, and flatter him, and give 
him hospitality, while he was intriguing 
with his enemies, circulating calumnies 
against him, and ridiculing his character, 
is not so easily explained. Nor is there 
any intelligible reason assigned, that Dide- 
rot, Voltaire, d’Alembert, Helvetius, and 
Grimm should pursue him with such in- 
veterate malignity, and conspire his ruin, 
while they propagated his works and ap- 
plauded them, unless we believe they were 
jealous of his fame, or which is still more 
that they were irritated by his 


become their tool. 


probabl ; 
refusal to 


Chis concourse 


) 


of men, remarkable for | 


their talent, but odious for their hostility | 


of the 
al ¥ 4 
remarkable features in the modern 


to the Christian truth, forms one 
most 
history of Europe. What phenomenon in 
literature was ever so extraordinary as the 


} 
SO Cunningty 


lie? What machine was ever 
Had it been im- 





devised 2 


pregn ited 
been de signed only to overthrow the 


simply by the spirit of freedom, 
had it 
covernment, and had it not been filled with 
lmplety and impurity, humanity would have 


Had 


given its vitality to all this genius, what a 


blessed its labors. the Puritan spirit 


ition would that of France have been! 


r¢ vol 

But, instead of this, the corruption of 
politics produced the scandal of Chris- 
tianity ; atheism and not religion was of- 
fered as the cure of superstition, just as 
servitude and not freedom has been pro- | 
posed as the cure for anarchy. In reality, 


Romish Church opened its 


however, the 
gates to infidelity. 
1] 


were natural 
} 3 


twenty fathers of 


The [neyclopedists 
y successors to the four and 
Escobar; the monas- 
teries produced the academies, and the 
sophists triumphed for a while, because the 
Jesuits—the pope’s life-guards, as Fred- 
the 
triumphant a century before. 


eric Second called them—had been 


I'rom this school of writers, however, 


it is necessary, in some degree, to separate 
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Rousseau. He was a man of strong pas- 
sions and weak principles, whose power 
of imagining was equal to his power of 
feeling ; and this seduced him into every 
folly and every crime that held out an en- 
ticing reward. Being long without a 
moral dictator in that conscience which he 
himself .describes as a law anterior to 
opinion, he seldom resisted an impulse, of 
whatever kind, provided it offered to se- 
cure him some pleasure. In the 
manner, being without religious conviction, 


he made up his faith of fancies, and was 


same 


little scrupulous in the dissemination of 
Yet he was not guilty 
which 


impious notions. 
of that gratuitous 
prompted the abominable blasphemies of 
Diderot, Helvetius, and Voltaire. If he 
was an intellectual Robespierre, they were 
the Dantons of literature—eloquent in- 
deed, but cold-blooded, repulsive, and de- 


wickedness 


formed. 
The social theories of Rousseau were 
blotted by the prevailing sin of his life. 


1 woman, 


Of the relations between man an 
though he could expound the noblest law, 


ILis 


example also was vicious in the extreme. 


he generally propagated a lax idea. 


He spent in dissoluteness his best years, 
and then marrying the very woman who 
had least 
her children and his own. 


claim to be his wife, deserted 
Nevertheless 
he was to some friends very faithful, and, 
in his system for the reconstruction of 
society, he recognized occasionally the 
purest principles. 

It is as a politician that we can most 
respect Rousseau. In many passages he 
is violent, in many vague, in many fan- 
tastical. Yet, in the * Discourse on the 
Inequality of Man,” and in the “ Social 
Contract,” he displays a perfect knowledge 
of government, and of the 
So 


of the object 
relations between people and rulers. 
completely was he master of the political 
condition of Christendom that he predicted, 
with singular accuracy, many events which 
afterward happened. Some of his fore- 
bodings referred to a period remoter than 
that at which we have @rrived, and more 
than one of them seems likely to be ful- 
filled. 
not be 
the following :— The empire of Russia 


Perhaps there are those who will 


disinclined to attach some faith to 


will endeavor to subjugate Kurope ; but in 
the struggle will herself be conquered. 
Her Tartar subjects, or her neighbors, 
will become her masters.” 
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It is not, however, in these points that 
the val 
consists. It is in the fine analysis of the 


ue of Rosseau’s political writings 


principles upon which despotism is found- 
ed, in the exposure of the truths by the 
dith 


ion of which it is undermined; in the 


ription of the true nature and duties 
of governments, and the 
duties of nations. In this the philosopher 


He came with his fiery in- 


true rights and 


vale d. 


is ul 
spiration, and quickened in France the 
principles of a liberty which she will as- 
suredly one day enjoy, in spite of the 
burlesque of empire enacting in her 
eal tal. 


A writer in the “ Biographical Maga- 


zine” has said that it was well that Hume, 
the panegyrist of Monk, should be the 

| er of Rousseau. Mr. Passmore 
EcXdwards’s contributor is of this opinion, 
nd we think rightly ; but there have been 
ot und lately, who have remarked that 
this was not the only instance in which the 
To torian falsified the character of a 
public man. For ourselves, had he in his 
Cc ponde nee done justice to Rousseau, 
we hould almost say that Rousseau’s 
ct ter was the only one which he had 
not fulsified But he was a consistent 
libs 

Narrative and letters harmonize with 


their calumnies on the virtuous, and their 
In fact, 


did not 


of profligaey. 
that Hume 


apologies 
only ty 


from | 


IS 


doubt whe ther Rous- 
of 


unscrupulous detraction 


But, we 


u lost more in the estimation man- 


kind through the 
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| 
the | 
choose | 


ranee a better man to slander than 


( vho had all the ferocity of a bigot, | 
t 1t’s sincerity, or through the | 

ul upron ising eulogiums of his admirers. 

Unfortunately, the eritics are few, and a 


a criminal 


pilloried 


pu 
martyr 


must either be as 


crated as a 


rom the guilt of suicide, we think that 


history may fairly exonerate Rousseau. 


Ile died naturally, in 1778, in the arms of 
his wife, who, in his latter days, behaved 
with creat atfeetion to him. 


Some have been of opinion that it would 


ve been well to lose all the beauty of 
Rousseau’s works, if the world could have 
spare d the vice he propagated. 
Whatever we may think of this, certainly 
We st grieve that so much eloquence, 


o much learning, and so much wisdom, 


were not bequeathed by a more pious and 


} 
eSS IFT 


eCllglous man. 


A GODLESS WORLD. 


nit 


THE VISION 


FROM 


OF 


THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUI HiTER. 


i? my heart should ever become so hap- 
I less and so withered that every fe 


in it which asserts the being of God should 


, 
ling 


be destroyed, I would appall myself by 
reading over the following composition of 
mine; and it would cure me and give me 
back the feelings I had lost. 

The aim of this poem is the excuse 


he 


for 
ing with 


just as little feeling as most acknowledge 


its boldness. Men deny God's 


it with. Even in our best systems of phi- 


losophy, we go on amassing mere words, 


counters, and medals, as misers collect 
cabinets of coins; and it is late before we 
convert the words into feelings, the coin 


| ] 
vpeneve 


in the immortality of the soul through 


into enjoyments. <A person may 


twenty whole years, and, in the twenty- 
first, at | tl 


on moment, be tor the 
first time astounded at the riches contained 


some gre 


in this belief, at the warmth of this foun- 
tain of Naptha. 
re, 


Childhood, with her joys, and s 


fears, resumes her wings and 
] 


adreams, 


with her 


sparkles anew in our and plays 


the littl 


like a glow-worm in night of the 
soul. Do not extinguish these flitting 
sparks. Leave us our dismal and painful 
dreams—half-shadows that set off the re- 
alities of life. 

I was lying once, on a summer evening, 
in the sun, upon a hill, and fell asleep 


Then I dreamed I awoke 


The rolling wheels of 


in a chure 
the 
| awak- 
th the dark 
for I in 


wn the vail of the 


the clock in 
tower that was striking eleven ha 
I si hed throu 


me. arenec 
empty sky for the sun; 


ene d 


that an ech se had dr 


moon over it. All the graves wer: open, 


and the iron doors of the charnel-house 
were swung to and fro by invisible inds: 
along the walls shadows were flitting, 
which no one east; and other shadows were 
walking upright through the naked air. 
In the open coffins nothing continued to 
sleep, save the children. In the sky there 
was naught but a gray sultry cloud hang 
ing in massy folds, and a hua idow 
kept on drawing it in like net, nearer, 
and closer, and hotter. Above me | heard 
the distant falls of avalanches; below me 
the first tread of an illimitable earthquake. 
The church heaved up and down, shaken 
by two ceaseless diseords, which were 


Warring against each other Within, and 
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vainly striving to blend into a concord. 
At times a gray gleam leaped up on the 
windows, and at its touch the lead and 
iron melted and ran down. The net of 
cloud, and the reeling of the earth, drove 
me toward the porch, before which two 
fiery basilisks were hatching their venom- 


ous broods. I passed along amid unknown 
that the marks of every 
century since the beginning of things. All 


shadows bore 
the shadows were standing round the al- 
tar; and in each there was a quivering 
and throbbing of the breast instead of the 
heart. One alone, who had 
been newly buried in the church, was still 


dead man 
lying on his couch, without any quivering 
and his face was smiling 
But, 


when one of the living entered, he awoke 


of his breast; 
beneath the light of a happy dream. 
and smiled no more: toilsomely he drew 
up his heavy eyelid, but no eye was with- 


in; and his beating breast, instead of a 
heart, contained a wound. He lifted up 
his hands, and clasped them for prayer ; 
but the arms lengthened and lowered 


themselves from his body, and the clasped 
hands dropped off. Overhead, in the vault 
of the church, stood the dial-plate of eter- 
nity, on which no number was to be read, 
nor any characters except its own name ; 
only there was a black hand pointing 
thereat, on which the dead said they saw 
Time. 


At this moment a tall majestie form, 





with a countenance of imperishable an- 


guish, sank down from on high upon the 
and all the dead cried, “ Christ! 


is there no God 7? 


altar ; 


He answered, “ There is none!” 


The shadow of every dead man trembled 
all over, not his breast merely ; and, one 
after another, their trembling dispersed 
them. 

Christ spake on: “T have gone through 
the midst of the worlds: I mounted into 
the suns, and flew with the milky way | 
the of but 





across wilderness heaven; 


there is no God. I plunged down, as far 
the abyss, and cried: ‘ Father, where art 
thou 2’ 
tempest, which no one sways; and the 


but I heard only the everlasting 


é i , | 
as Being flings its shadow, and pried into | 
| 
| 
glittering rainbow of beings was hanging, | 


without a sun that had formed it, over the | 
abyss, and trickling down into it. And, | 
when I looked up toward the limitless 


World for the eye of God, the World stared 
at me with an empty, bottomless eye-sock- 
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GODLESS WORLD. 
et; and Eternity was lying upon chaos, 
and gnawing it to pieces, and chewing the 
cud of what it had devoured. Scream on, 
scatter these shades with 
for He is not!” 

The shades grew pale and dissolved, as 


ye discords ! 


your screaming : 


white vapor, that the frost has given birth 


to, is melted by a breath of warmth ; and 
the whole church became empty. Then 
—(Q! it was terrible to the heart !—the 
dead children, who had awaked in the 


ehureh-yard, ran into the church, and 
threw themselves before the lofty form 
upon the altar, and said, “Jesus! 


no Fatier ?” 


have 
we And he answered with 
tears streaming down: “ We are all or- 
phans, I and you; we are without a Fa- 
ther.” 

Here the screeching of the discords be- 
came more violent; the walls of the church 
tottered and burst asunder; and the church 
the the 
whole earth and the sun sank after; and 


unlverse 


and children sank down; and 


the immeasurable 


Christ 


the whole of 


sank before us; and remained 


standing upon the highest pinnacle of na- 
ture, and gazed into the globe of the uni- 
verse, pierced through by a thousand suns, 
as it were into a cavern, burrowed into 


the 
suns were running like miners’ | 


heart of eternal night, wherein the 
ights, and 


the galaxies like veins of silver. 


And when Christ saw the crushing 
throng of worlds, the torch-dance of the 
heavenly wgnus fatut, and the coral banks 
of beating hearts, and when he saw ont 
globe after another poured out its glim- 
mering souls upon the dead sea, as a wa- 
ter-balloon strews its floating lights upon 


I 
the waves; then with a grandeur that be- 
tokened the 
lifted up his eye toward the nothingness 
the 


“ Moveless and 


highest of finite beings, he 


and toward infinite void above him, 


and said: 
thing ! cold, 
chance! ean ye, or any of you, tell me? 


when do you dash to pieces the building 


} 
voiceless 


no- 


eternal necessity! frantic 


! 


and me? Dost thou know it, O chance! 
even thou, when thou stridest with thy 
hurricanes athwart the snow-dust of the 
stars, and puffest out one sun after another, 
while the sparkling dew of the constella- 


tions is parched up as thou passest along 


—how desolate is every one in the vast eat- 
acomb of the universe! ‘There is none 


O, Father! 
Father! where is thy world-sustaining 
if 


beside me save myself. 


- ! 
wis. 


breast, that I may rest on it? 








thing image, and said, 
ess of death * Father, 
Son from h bleeding tab- 
m to thy | t Ah! 
I ints of the earth, ye 
lieve in Him Perchanee 
iT ur sun 1S sé 1d 
r knees in the midst 
l ce, al 1 d \ and 
essed hand nd 
housand tears of joy, are 
heavens: ‘Me, too, even 
k Ww, the u vy One, 
| ind deat! 
t ne and elose them | 
es! after death they will 
The woe-begone mor- 
Need ik in the earth 
| com ot I morn- 
full of goodnes id joy 
1 the ms of chaos, in 
f midnight; and no morning 
no healing hand, and no AlI- 
I hou mortal beside me 
livest, p y to Him now, « 
him for ever.” 
| tell down and beheld the shin 
| v the uplifted seales of the 
Iiternity " had spread i 
the erst ind the scales 
( I id it wreathed itself twice 
if liverse ; then it twined in a 
ids around Nature, and squeez- 
rld ; and, with a ecrush- 
¢ mmpressed the temp! of infin- 


THE NATION 


creator, 


own de- 


P ] 
ana 


own father 
} 


also become its 


Poor 


is one of nature's 


man still beside me 2 
life 
the mere echo of it; a 


ravs on the clouds of dust from 


yout } ttle 


mirror 





of the dead on your earth, and, 
ve spring up, ye beclouded, 
m Look down into the 
ve hich clouds of ashes are 
! s full of worlds are rising 
dead sea; the future is that 

id that which is falling Is 

ent Dost thou know thy own 
( t low ke d down, ‘ nd his eve 
{ . d he said Alas! I 
upon it; then I was still happy ; 

] 


lan Imighty Father, 
1 gladness from the mount- 
he 


st was pierced through, ] 


homabl ivens; and, 
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ity into a village church; and everything 
grew dense, and murky, and dismal ; and 
the clapper of a bell stretched out its 
measureless length, about to strike the last 
hour of time, and to split the fabrie of the 
world to atoms—when I awoke. 


My soul wept with joy that it was again 


able to worship God ; and my joy, and my 
tears, and my faith in him, were my 
prayer. And, as I stood up, the sun was 


glowing low down behind the full purple 
ears of corn, and was quietly throwing the 
reflection of its evening glory to the little 


moon that was rising without a dawn in 


the east; and between heaven and earth 
a joyous short-lived world was spreading 


out its tiny wings, and living, as I was, in 
d 


of nature around me came 


the presence of an Almighty Father; at 
from the whole 


sounds of pr ice, like 


the voices of evening 
bells from afar. 


+ ++ 


SELF-CONCEIT. 
5 gael range ay Greek 


“© the proud man re- 


an ancient 

writer, says that 
gards the whole human race with contempt, 
himself exce pte d. If he has rendered a 
man, he will remind 
meets him in the 


goad hi 


He is never the firs 


service to any him ot 
street, and in a 


the 


t to accost any man, 


it as he 


obligation. 


loud voice m with ] 
he returns the salute of no one in the pub- 
1 This, 
sweeping condemnation of that pride which 
is full of of a 


an mind. person 


as the reader sees, is a 


lic ways.” 
and so 
Mostly. 


dress creates vanity—one of the most con- 


1} 
aross, 


expressive 


pride of or 


me 


temptible of those numerous failings which 


besiege a frail human nature, and one into 


which the young may perhaps fall soonest 
of any. If a vulgar man have this exag- 
rerated sentiment within him, nothing ean 
be more clearly evinced; for his own per- 
son bears always the marks of it. You 


will find it in the redundant watch-chain. 


the inordinately blue and extensive cravat 
out of intense 


—in the coat elaborated an 


bad taste—in smoking cigars out of place 
—in his conversation—in his manner—in 
everything, in fact, 


itself. 


this pue rility betrays 


Besides that it is ridiculous, it is 


also a dangerous sentiment. A self-lov« 
that has grown into a vanity of this kind 
easily breaks the slender bulwarks of 


moral obligation, and sticks at no means 


' 


however questionabl 


port it 
i 


e, 


in order to sup- 
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necticut. The river rises near the 


— is the valley of the Con- 
Canada line, flowing southward between 
the White Mountains of New-Hampshire 
on the east, and the Green Mountains of 
Vermont on the west, and, meandering 
through the hills 
Connecticut, soon reaches the city of Mid- 
dletown. 


of Massachusetts and 
Here it forsakes what must be 
considered its natural channel, and sweep- 
ing off in a direction nearly due-east, finds 
its way through lofty granite hills for the 
distance of two miles, when it again turns 
to the southward, and empties into Long 
Island Sound, some twenty-five miles east 
of New-Haven—the termination of the 
valley proper. Others may descant upon 
its verdant slopes, and towering hills, and 
pretty villages, but to us there is a charm 
in its bare old rocks. 

As you enter the river from the Sound, 
the land on both sides is quite low and 
level; but, as you proceed, it gradually 
becomes more elevated and broken, and | 
quarries are seen in the hill sides, which | 
have not unfrequently been mistaken by 
strangers for those which are made the 
subject of this article. But the 
here obtained is very hard, and of a gray 


Vor. III, No. 2.—I 


stone 
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color, and is used chiefly for flagging. 
Indeed, for many miles the observant trav- 
eler will perceive that the rocks bear no 
resemblance to sandstone, but are entirely 
granitic in their character. 

A beautiful sail, of some twenty-five 
miles, will bring you to a pleasing village, 
called Middle Haddam, one of the numer- 
ous Haddams which line the shores of the 
Connecticut. Directly north of the village 
a granite hill rises to the hight of nearly 
eight hundred feet, called Cobalt Moun- 
tain, from the fact that a mine of this rare 
metal is found in its sides. This hill, as 
we learn from the diary of Dr. Stiles, 
formerly president of Yale College, was, 
in “days of yore,” known as “ Governor 
Winthrop’s Gold Ring ;” that gentleman, 
it is said, being accustomed to visit the 
place, with his servant, searching for the 
precious metals ; and “after his return he 
always had plenty of gold.” 

Soon after leaving Middle Haddam you 
enter “ The Straits,” 
the high granite hills press closely upon 
the river, affording it but a narrow pas- 
sage, which seems, in some strange man- 


where the bases of 


ner, to have been unexpectedly opened, to 
allow the river, as by a side cut, to escape 
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from its natural valley, and find its way 
to the Sound. 
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’ . 1: . ° 9: | 
Emerging from “ The Straits,” in your | 


upward passage, the soil on both banks is 
seen to be entirely changed. Before it 
was granitic, with a scanty vegetation ; 
now it becomes alluvial, and the gently 
undulating surface spreads out into fertile 
fields. Here, for the first time, are seen 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
true valley of the Connecticut. 

Half a mile “The Straits” 


above a 


small stream enters the Connecticut from | 


the west, and in the little valley it has 
Middletown 
mine, which appears formerly to have 


excavated occurs the silver 


| in a south-easterly direction. 


been worked—sometimes for lead, some- | 


times for silver, and sometimes for sul- 
phur, according to the fancy or want of 


the operators. 





nearly every city of our Union, and is 
commonly called freestone, probably from 
the facility with which it is worked; but 
by geologists it is known as sandstone—a 
name which implies its supposed origin, it 
having evidently been formed, in some 
past age of the world’s history, by vast 
quantities of sand, gravel, and pebbles, 
subsequently cemented into solid masses 
by the operation of causes which cannot 
now be fully explained. It occurs in 
regular strata, or beds, which are not 
perfectly horizontal, but incline a little 
Here, and 
throughout the whole Connecticut valley, 
it is of a deep brick-red color; but in other 
places, as in the vicinity of Washington, 
in Nova Scotia, and Ohio, a similar stone 
The common 
grindstones may be taken as speciinens. 


is found of a gray color. 


At an early period 
y} 








PORTUAND 


i 








grindstones 
appear to have 
been made of the 


some 


Portland stone, but 
it 
answer 


is too hard to 
well for 
this purpose; but 
for buildings, and 
use 
ap- 


almost 
to which it is 


every 


plied, it is prob- 
superior to 
any other kind. 
It withstands well 
the action of the 
weather, and is 
very easily work- 
ed; while its dark 
color, in almost 
every situation, is 


ably 


exceedingly pleas- 
ing to the eye. 
La hl 7 ° 
The quarries 








The Portland quarries, as shown in the 
map, are situated directly on the bank of 
the river; 
when they were first opened, the rocky 


and tradition informs us that, 


strata projected quite into the river, and 
the But 
work of excavation, which has been going 


even overhung channel. the 


on for two centuries, has removed the seat 


of operations further back, and the bank of 


the river is now formed by the rubbish 
which has accumulated. 
The stone here obtained is an elegant 


and durable building material, used in 


at present worked 
are three in number, known severally, be- 
ginning the north, as the Middlesex, 
the Brainerds & Co.'s, and the Shailer & 
Hall’s. A fourth quarry, not now worked, 


at 


: 
and an ancient burying-ground, shown in 


| two first named. 


our cuts and map, separate between the 
They extend a distance, 


| up and down the river, of half a mile, and 


cover, perhaps, nearly a hundred acres. 
Everywhere, except just at the water’s 
edge, the stone was originally covered with 
earth, from one to twenty-five feet deep, 
all of which, as a matter of course, has to 




















a eae 
oa ee 


— 
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SHAILER 


AND 


be removed before the stone can be quar- 
ried; and the disposal of this, with the 
refuse stone, constitutes no small item of 
expense in the working of the quarries. 

The above is a view of the Shailer & 
Hall quarry, and exhibits a part of the 
deep pit which has been sunk by the 
removal of the rock, with some portion of 
the buildings containing the steam-engine, 
and machinery used for the purpose. It 
looks toward the south-west, and shows a 
part of the city of Middletown in the dis- 
tance, and the ferry between that city and 
Portland. 

To avoid inconvenience from the water, 
the excavations at first were not very deep, 
but in all the quarries they now penetrate 
the strata to a depth many feet below the 
level of the river. In one of them the 
descent is made by an inclined road, and 
the stone removed by teams; but in the 
others, the cut is made perpendicularly 
downward on all sides, and the stone, after 
being separated from its native bed, is 
drawn up by steam power; masses several 
tons in weight seeming but as playthings 
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HALL QUARRY, 


when bound in the chain and handled by 
this element. 

The map and cuts present to the eye an 
island which divides the stream, and has 
been formed, as the old inhabitants aver, 
within the last seventy years, or a little 
more. It now contains several acres of 
land and a fine growth of trees, although 
with water in time of great 
freshets. The ferry of the New-York 
and Boston Rail-road will probably be 
established near this place. 

As the excavations in the quarries are 
carried below the level of the river, the 
water of course is constantly entering 


covered 


through joints and fissures in the stone, 
and to remove it pumps are kept constant- 
ly at work. These were at first worked 
by ox or horse power, but since a steam- 
engine introduced for raising the 
stone, the same power has been attached 


was 


to the pumps. 

The cut at the head of our article gives 
a view of the quarries looking northward, 
from a point in the quarry of Shailer & 
Hall; on every side are seen masses of 
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stone, which are left for a time upon the 
bank in order to be reduced to the proper 
dimensions, before being sent to the mar- 
ket. In the foreground, a team is seen 
drawing a huge mass of stone from the 
deep pit in which it was dug to the bank 
above. This is the quarry of Brainerds 
& Co., from the deepest part of which the 
teams, as we have 


ascent is made by 


already said, on an inclined road. In the 
background is a mound of considerable 
elevation, which has been raised to its 


present hight by deposits of earth and 
rubbish from the quarries. 

The workmen are aided much in quar- 
rying the rock by natural joints or seams, 
most of which are nearly vertical, and some 
of great horizontal extent. They are 
usually but little inclined from a vertical 
position, and though sometimes of limited 
extent, yet a few have been traced the 
whole distance the rock has been laid 
bare. 

Most of the more extensive ones take a 
general direction either north and south, or 
east and west, but this is not uniformly the 
case. By the side of one of these the 
workmen usually make their beginning, 
frequently by blasting, but often, also, by 
cutting a channel or groove of sufficient 
the 


Having done this on two sides, the stone 


width quite through bed or laver. 


ean generally be removed by means of 
wedges, unless it is wanted in larger 
blocks, when the excavation must extend 
to three sides, before the wedges ean be 


made available. 

As would be expected, the rock separates 
or splits with great ease in planes parallel 
to the 


other directions. 


stratification, but not so readily in 


To split a mass in a 
plane parallel to the stratification, therefore, 
which are 
the 


point of the pick ; but when the separation 


a few small wedges suffice, 


driven into small holes made with 


is to be made in any other direction, a 


dee p and wider groove has to be cut, into 
which large steel wedges are driven by a 


hammer as heavy as the sturdiest man 
ean wield. 

‘These quarries were opened ata very early 
day, and the preservation of the excellent 
stone there for the use of the rightful owners 
engaged the fostering care of the 
shown by the 
extract from the Middletown 
Portland and Chatham at that 


stituting a part of Middletown. 


early 
citizens, as Is following 
records, 


time con- 
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“Sept. 4, 1665. At a town meeting it was 
voated that whosoever shall dig or raise stones 
at ye rocks on the east side of the river, for 
any without the town, tke said digger shall be 
none but an inhabitant of Middletown, and 
shall bee responsible to ye towne twelve pence 
pr. tunn, for every tunn of stones that he or 
they shall digg for any person whosoever with- 
out the town; this money to be paid in wheat 
and pease to ye townsmen or their assigns, for 
ye use of ye towne, within six months after the 
transportation of the said stones. It was also 
agreed that the inhabitants doo free ly give Mr. 
Richards the freight which Skipper Plumb is 
now taking in.” 

The business at these quarries is now 
immense. For several years past they 
have employed, during eight months of the 
year, some fifteen hundred men, and per- 
haps one hundred and twenty yoke of 
oxen, and half as many spans of horses. 
Anda fleet of perhaps thirty or forty sloops 
and schooners have been required to con- 
vey the stone to market, and the expense 
of working the quarries during the season 
of activity probably exceeds one hundred 
thousand dollars per month. 

By concert among the proprietors, the 
hours established for dayly labor are 
uniform, and bargains are usually made 
the the 
Work begins at six o’elock in 


with men for season of eight 


months. 


the morning, and closes at sunset; two 


hours being allowed at noon, and a short 


recess of ten or fifteen minutes in the 


forenoon for a luncheon. The average, 


therefore, for the season is only about ten 
and we must not 


hours of labor per day : 


omit saving, that during the summer, an 
abundant supply of the best of water, with 
ice, is kept in places easily accessible by 
the men. 

We 


to the probable ori 


alluded 


rocks, but 


have already accidentally 
in of these 
our readers may expect from us something 
more on the subje et. That all matter was 
at first called inte being by the word of the 
the 
world ; 


the 


sentiment of 
the 
with all its 


universal 
but 


Creator 1s 
the Christian whether at 


creation he gave earth, 
rocky strata, its present conformation of 


hill 


and ocean, is plainly 


surface, beautifully diversified with 
and dale, continent 
another question, on which there may not 
be a perfect uniformity of opinion. 

not 


“Things are what they seem,” 


says one of the most popular poets of the 
present day ; but what particular “ things” 
he had ir 


line, does not so clearly appear. 


his mind, when he penned this 


We 
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will, however, do him the justice to believe 
he did not mean to affirm it of a suit of 


geological specimens, or of the rocky strata | 
These | 


from which they were obtained ! 
“things,” contrary to the very positive 
assertion of the poet, must, we believe, be 
exactly “what they seem,” and nothing 
else. Whata libel is the opposite opinion 
upon the works of nature, and their divine 
Author! Nature does not thus constantly 
carry a lie upon her face: with her is no 
hypocrisy, she is always just what she 
professes to be. 

Starting, then, with this principle, what 
internal evidences have we of the origin 
and history of these rocky strata ? 

The first thing that strikes us is the 
regular stratification of the rocks, which 


we must believe to have been produced in | 


But 


no natural process is known, or believed to 


the same manner as in other cases. 


exist, by which solid matter, like sand and | 
= | 


gravel, can be thus spread out in immense 


strata, but the moving force of 


which is therefore believed to have pro- 


duced the phenomena before us. 


Our attention is next engaged by the | 
indications we find in the rocky strata of 


the existence of animal and vegetable life, 
at the time of their deposition. 
are chiefly the footprints or tracks of 
birds and other animals, and occasionally 
the occurrence of some portion of a plant 
oratree. ‘Things are what they seem! 


— 
y 


ORNITHICHNITE TUBEROSU 


The above cut has been made to repre- 
sent, as near as may be, the surface of a 
slab of stone from one of the quarries. 
The surface represented was the under 
side of the stratum, as it lay in its native 
bed; and the tracks which are seen are in 
relief—that is, they are the natural casts 
of the real tracks which were made in the 
stratum next beneath. 

Under a specimen like the above will, 
of course, always be found the real track, 
or impression of the foot; but as they do 


not show so distinctly, they are therefore 








| demand 


water ; | 


These | 


much more likely to be overlooked ; and 


the cabinets collected by the curious always 
contain a larger number of casts of tracks 
than of the real tracks, though the latter 
are not wanting. 

The footprints in our cut evidently 
belong to the specimens described by Dr. 
Hitchcock under the name of Ornithich- 
nite Tuberosus; and the supposed bird 
that made them he calls the Brontozoum 
Sillimanianum. ‘The tracks in this speci- 
men indicate a foot about six inches in 
length, and a step of nearly two feet. 
The species is probably more abundant 
than any other about the Portland quarries, 
and perhaps we may say in this vicinity. 

But are these impressions really tracks ? 
that is, are they what they seem to be? 
The very satisfactory reply to this query 
their character answers every 
required by this supposition. 
First, when several of these impressions 
each 


is that 


occur in succession, the toes of 

separate track point in the same direction : 

but if the impressions were not tracks. 

how shall this peculiarity be accounted 

for? Secondly, they severally answer 

to right and left feet. Thirdly, the dis- 

tances between successive impressions of 

the same series is very uniform, just as 

we should expect in the real tracks. 

Fourthly, the distance between the im- 

pressions ,which answers to the length of 

the step, is proportionate to the size of the 

foot, as indicated by the 

track. The larger the 

footprint the greater the 

length of the step. Fi- 

nally, these impressions 

‘ have always been mad 

downward and not up- 

ward. This accords ex- 

actly with their proper 

character as tracks, but 

would be very strange 

if the impression were made in some 

other mode, as by animal or vegetable 

substances accidentally thrown upon the 
mud. 

Another circumstance, not a little inter- 
esting, is sometimes to be noticed in con- 
nection with these impressions, and accords 
the we have taken of their 
supposed origin. ‘The irregular markings 
in the cut represent small ridges upon the 
stone, which have resulted from the shrink- 
age of the soft mud by the heat of the sun, 


Now 


with view 


as we often see in times of drought. 
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it often happens that these shrinkage- 
marks cross the footprints in different 
where this is the case, 


directions; and 


the indications usually are that the foot- 


print was made before the shrinkage 
occurre d. 
We find, therefore, on investigation, 


that the characteristies of these supposed 
footprints, in every particular, are precisely 
as we should expect them to be in real 
tracks. And it is to be noticed that this 
is not affirmed of a large majority of the 
impressions found, while it is admitted to 


be otherwise in a few cases; but it is 
affirmed of every one of the thousands of 
specimens that have ever been found. 


We must, therefore, believe them really 
to be what we call them, the footprints of 
animals. 

In Yorkshire, England, a petrified shell 
called the Ammonite is found in consider- 
able abundance, and especially near the 
Hilda, a female devotee of 
They 


occur only in the fossil state, and in the 


abode of St. 


singular piety of the middle ages. 
form of a coil, and in former times were 
believed by the simple peasants to be 
snakes converted into stone at the earnest 
supplication of that pious lady. Thus 


Scott writes :-— 


* And how the nuns of Whitby told, 
How, of countless snakes, each on 
Was changed into a coil of stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed ;— 
Themselves within their sacred bound 
Their stony folds had often found.” 


This theory of the origin of these fossils 
probably satisfied these untutored peasants, 
but there was one thing wanting; every 
snakewaswithoutahead! Thislack eame 
at length te be so much felt, that a dealer 
in these relics was accustomed to supply a 
head made of plaster of Paris! We are 
told they are occasionally seen in Whitby at 
the present day, with a head filed in the 
stone. We present our readers with one 


of these fossils thus unproved by art. 
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Petrifactions, somewhat resembling 
loaves of bread, it is said are preserved in 
some of the churches of Germany and 
Hungary, the story being that some rich 
person in ancient times having refused a 
loaf to a poor person, it was immediately 
converted into stone. 

The following story of the origin of 
St. Patrick's loaves, found in Ireland, is 
from Richardson, (Geology, p. 44.) It 
was related by a genuine son of Erin :— 


“St. Pathrick was walking one day along 
the road, and “twas very tired he was, poor 
man! when he meets a stranger bringing a 
sack of loaves from the baker’s. ‘Good morn- 
Pathrick, speaking 
"em civil. ‘Same to was the reply, 
‘wid all my heart and * May be ye 
would n’t be giving me one of them loaves ye ’re 
currin,’ says the Saint, ‘for it’s meself that’s 
just dying wid hunger.’ ‘May be I would,’ 
says t’ other, ‘ but it’s not loaves they are,’ says 
he; ‘it’s stones the yareentirely!’ Well then,’ 
St. Pathrick, ‘if they be stones,’ says he, 


ing to yourself,’ says St. 
you, sir,’ 


soul.’ 


Savs 
‘I'd wish they'd be turned to loaves,’ says he. 
‘and if they be loaves,’ he, ‘I’d wish 
they ’d be turned to stones!’ And with that 
the sack fell down in the road, enough to break 
the man’s for it was loaves they were 
and not stones, but by the power of St. Pathrick 
inged into stones; and they re 
k’s loaves all over Ireland to 


K 5 


SAVS 


ba k, 


they were ch 


called St. Pathri 


this day!” 


But the times of such superstition are 
And 


regard to 


past. yet, such an hypothesis in 
the 


phenomena is scarcely less absurd than 


origin of these strange 
any other which refuses to attribute their 
production to the operations of natura) 
causes, such as we constantly see at work 
around us. 

But have the tracks of birds or 
animals been preserved in this manner in 


other 


our own day? They have been; and 
descriptions of them have been given us 
by Sir Charles Lyell, whe collected speci- 
mens in the Bay of Fundy in 1842. The 
tracks were made by a small bird called 
the sand-piper, (¢ringa minuta,) and in 
every respect they resemble the tracks 
found in the sandstone, except that they 
are smaller. 

In Lyell’s Travels in North America, 
plate vil, figure 1, we find these tracks and 
castings represented. In figure 2 of the 
same plate, a slab is cut from the Portland 
quarries, showing the tracks of two ani- 
mals passing in different directions, and 
belonging to the same species above de- 
scribed. 

Of these footprints, several thousand 











FREESTONE QUARRIES, PORTLAND, CONNECTICUT. 





sSRONTOZOUM SILLIMANIANUM, 


have been observed in the sandstone of the 
Connecticut Valley, at some twenty differ- 
ent localities ; and it is believed by Presi- 
dent Hitcheock, of Amherst, that they 
were made by as many as fifty different 
species of animals, some of which were 
birdsssome quadrupeds, and others mol- 
lusks. 


have 


By far the greater number that 
been found belonged to birds, and 
thus it has happened that the whole are 
frequently spoken of as bird tracks. 

The immense size of these tracks is 
perhaps their most striking character. 
Brontozoum Gigantium, indicates a_ bird 
of a similar kind as the ostrich, but several 
times larger. 

A very remarkable footprint is often 
found in these quarries, and elsewhere in 
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walking, placed the hind foot 
exactly upon the track just 
made by the fore foot. And 
it is certainly possible, that if 
only a single footprint of the 
kind had been found, we might 
admit this explanation as pos- 
sible ; but that very many, in 
fact all that are found, should 
exactly resemble each other, 
if made in this way, is abso- 
lutely incredible. It is be- 
lieved, to 
been made by a two-footed 


therefore, have 

animal, though no one is now 

known having a foot such 
this track indicates. Certain spe- 
cies of the frog in the embryo state, it 
foot somewhat like it; 
this circumstance it has been 
suggested that the animal may have been 
If 


the reader feels a disposition to smile, it 


as 
is said, have a 


and from 
a gigantic two-legged toad, or frog! 


will be no more than others have felt on 
witnessing developments less strange than 
this; and if his irrepressible smile of in- 
credulity should hereafter give place to 
one of admiration at the almost prophetic 


| revelations of the man of science, it will 
The largest bird-track found, that of the | 


the Connecticut Valley, which has puzzled | 


men of science not a little. Our cut 
made from a single track on a slab, now to 
at the office of the Middlesex 
Company. ‘The slab contains but a single 
track; but on the stratum from which it 
was obtained some five or six in succession 


1S 


be seen 


were seen by the workmen, at the regular 
distance of about six feet; and what is 
scarcely less wonderful, it occurs some 
seventy or eighty feet below the original 
surface of the rock. 

It is very generally conceded, that no 
animal exists at the present day capable 
of making this footprint ; but such is the 
perfection of the science of comparative 
that 
great plausibility as to its nature. 


anatomy, we may speculate with 

It seems very well determined, that the 
animal was a biped, and not a quadruped. 
This the track indicates; though it has 
been suggested that it may have been 


made by a four-footed animal, which, in 


be no more than has often happened in 
times past. 

Dr. Hitchcock 
Otozoum Moodii. 


ealls the animal the 





OTOZOUM MOODIL 


The works and ways of God are won- 


derful in that which may seem to us of 
least importance, as well as in that which 
is greatest; and it becomes us, his de- 
pendent creatures, meekly to investigate 
his word and his works, to learn what he 
in his wisdom has seen fit to do, rather 
than decide, as some have done, er ca- 
thedra, what was becoming the Infinite 
Spirit. 

Said a distinguished theologian, some 


years since :— 








“ And then to think of two hundred thousand 
years for snails, and muscles, and lizards, and 
crocodiles, and alligators, and the like! Thou- 


sands of ages, then, the world was without a | 


The image of God, whom he 
constituted his here below, for 
myriads of ages not created! His dominion put 
off for thousands of centuries before it began 
to exist! And who, all this time, were the 
vtual lords of the creation ? 
gators of more than Typhcean dimensions! 
“When I think of such a picture, I feel 
to turn away with unspeakable 


lord or a head. 
vicegerent 


constrained 
loathing. 

* All this wisdom did; but for what purpose”? 
To create a residence during countless ages 
for snails, and lizards, and iguanodons! Had 
Eternal Wisdom then joy in any of these? No! 
Soloman never once dreamed of its being SO 5 
for he declares, that wisdom ‘rejoiced in the 


Lizards and alli- | 
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habitable parts of the earth, and her delights | 


were with the SONS OF MEN!” 


We add one further item in this imper- 
fect picture of the past, which, however, 
aids in giving a degree of naturalness to 
the scene, though greatly unlike the pres- 
ent. The cut made to 


is 


represent a 





AND RAIN-DROPS. 


RIPPLE MARKS 


specimen of sandstone in the cabinet of 


the surface 


being covered with wave-marks, and the 
We Say it 


gives a degree of naturalness to the scene ; 


the Wesleyan University, 


whole pitted with rain-drops. 


for we find all the essential circumstances | 


the same then as now—the land and wa- 
ter, the ocean-shore, and birds and quad- 
rupeds, though of enormous size, wander- 
ing about, we may suppose, in search of 
their food ; the sunshine, cloud, and storm, 
all indicating the same general course of 


events as we now witness; and all leading | 


unerringly to the inference, that the works | 


of nature, however great their variety, 


have, from the beginning, been under the 


supervision of the same Infinite and Eter- | 


nal Spirit, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and whose dominion extend- 


eth throughout all generations. 


® Biblical Repository, vol. vii, p. 100. 





[For the National Magazine.] 
THE CONVALESCENT. 


Sue sits again in the old dear seat, 
By the shaded lattice low; 
There’s light, there’s joy in her cottage 
home, 
For the summer’s gentle glow 
Hath touch’d again with its crimson bloom 
The maiden’s cheek of snow. 


The quiv’ring aspen rustles soft 
Beside the fountain bright,— 

But all the willow’s tassel’d plumes 
Hang motionless to-night ; 

The very breezes seem to be 
All speechless with delight. 


’T is not another’s measured strain 
That to her lips is given; 

Her own sweet words of praise swell out 
Upon the air of even: 

It is no earth-born melody— 
She sings to-night of heaven. 


How softly comes the twilight dim 
Across the sunset sky ! 

How silently the night dews bathe 
The slumbering roses nigh ! 

How gently doth the hour’s repose 
Upon the mountains lie! 


The forest broad is hush’d to sleep, 
But yet along its glades 

The river windeth still and deep : 
Far in its dim arcades 

The birds the night’s still watches keep, 
And dream among its shades. 


She’s singing by the casement yet, 
As in her earlier days,— 

Hath grief unwonted pathos given 
To her unstudied lays ? 

breathes there a sadden’d under tone 
In those full notes of praise ? 


No! no! forgotten are the hours 
Of languor and of pain; 

The countless blessings God hath given 
Are all that now remain ; 

And hope, and joy, and gratitude, 
Inspire that evening strain. 


H. C. GarpNner. 


+ o 


Morauiry anp Reticion.—Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to politica! 
prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain that 
nan claim the tribute of patriotism who 


would labor to subvert these great pillars 


would 


of human happiness—these firmest props 


of the destinies of men and citizens. A 
volume could not trace all their connection 
with private and publie felicity. And let 


us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without 
religion; reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
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N the 28th of September, in the year 
1556, the old Spanish seaport of La- 
redo was a scene of unexpected excite- 
ment, as a fleet of fifty-six sail of vessels 
‘ast anchor in its roadstead. If we enter 
the Espirito Sancto—a ship of five hun- 


dred and sixty tons—which forms one of 


the squadron, we shall see an old respect- 
able-looking Spanish gentleman making 
preparations to leave his cabin, which had 
been fitted up with a degree of comfort 
unusual in those days; for it is curtained 
with green hangings, and has a swing-bed, 
while the light is admitted through no less 
than eight glass windows. Care and trav- 
ail have left their marks upon the old 
man’s face, but intelligence gleams from 
his eye, and decision is stamped upon his 
features. When he lands at Laredo, great 
respect is evidently paid to him; a train 
and fifty domestics wait 
Spanish Bishop of Sala- 


of some hundred 
upon him and the 
manea does, with all deference, the honors 
Not to keep the reader in 
may mention, without fur- 
introduction, that this old man 


of the place. 
suspense, we 


ther is 


Charles Y., the Napoleon Bonaparte of 


his day, who, after troubling Europe with | 


his ambition, and clutching some half-dozen | 


scepters within his greedy grasp, is now 
aweary of the world, and on his way to 
spend the evening of his life in a monas- 
tery, having resigned his throne to his 
son. 

Charles, it appears, had long cherished 
the design of retiring from public life, in 
order to prepare, as he conceived of it, in 
a befitting manner, for the eternal world. 
In 1542 he confided his design to a court- 
ier; but in 1546 the secret had oozed out, 
and was whispered among the loungers in 
Although the morning of 
Charles’s career as an emperor had been 


his palace. 


gilded with success, yet clouds attended 


its afternoon. His health beeame broken. 


and the hand which had wielded the lance | 


and curbed the charger was so enfeebled 
with gout that it was unable at times to 
break the letter. His 
schemes of conquest, too, had ended in 


seal of a 


later | 


nothing but disappointment ; so that, with | 


Solomon of old, he was ready to say, “ All 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Calling, 
accordingly, his court together at Brussels, 


he publicly resigned his empire to his son 


Philip—the husband of our bloody Mary— 


Vou. HI, No. 3.—V 
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and, taking shipping, he had landed, as we 
have seen, at Laredo, being thus far on 
his way to his abode at the Convent of 
Yuste. 

As the old monarch, after leaving La- 
redo, journeyed along, attended by a little 
staff of friends and a train of domestics, 
the neighboring towns turned out to do 
homage to him whose name was indelibly 
associated with the most eventful passages 
in Spanish history. There was not very 
much, however, that was dignified in his 
mode of traveling. At one part of his 
road five alguazils or constables, with their 
staves, formed his attendants, making the 
little party, as Charles’s chamberlain com- 
plained, look very much like a troop of 
rogues marching to prison. Charles, how- 
ever, would have no display. He seemed 
to hug with complacency the idea that he 
was now a private gentleman, who had 
cast the cares of kingeraft over his shoul- 
der. At one part of the road he was hos- 
pitably entertained by a rich money-broker, 
who, among other luxuries, provided for 
the emperor’s use a chafing-dish of gold 
filled with the finest cinnamon of Ceylon— 
a piece of wealthy ostentation which dis- 
pleased Charles so much, that he insisted 
upon paying for his entertainment as if he 
had been lodging at a common inn, and 
refused at parting to allow the mortified 
capitalist the honor of kissing his hand. 

A journey slowly prosecuted brought 
the party to Xarandilla, an exquisitely 
beautiful spot, from whose lofty eminence 
the eye ranged over all that was most 
lovely in Spanish scenery. Here the em- 
peror took up his abode for a while, until 
the neighboring monastery of Yuste was 
prepared for his reception. A small band 
of followers, similar in some respects to 
the little company which lingered round 
Napoleon at St. Helena, attended Charles. 
Prominent among these were Quixada, his 
chamberlain, a nobleman of high family, 
passionately attached to his royal master, 
with William de la Male, a sort of poor 
scholar, who acted as the emperor's lit- 
erary companion. Bagja, the celebrated 
Jesuit, accompanied Charles as his con- 
fessor. He had pretended, on receiving 
the appointment, to have some qualms 
about the responsibility of the office; but 
was assured by Charles that he might 
make himself easy on that point, as, before 
he left Flanders, five doctors of divinity 
had been engaged for a whole year in 
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The last of the 
ex-monarch’s attendants whom we shall 
Dr. 
Ile seems to have lived in a 


cle ansing his conscience. 
hame was 
physician. 
continual state of warfare with Charles’s 
love of cookery—being sadly perplexed, 
too, at times, by the interloping of a quack 
doctor in the 
tiated himself with his majesty by allowing 


neighborhood, who ingra- 


Matheoso, the emperor’s 


him for his diet to eat and drink pretty | 


much what he pleased. 
A few months having rolled away, and 


the monastery being ready for his recep- | 


tion, Charles passed 


the book of the 


registry, duly signed his name as a brother 


dilla, and calling for 


of the order of the monks of St. Jerome— 


an autograph which was carefully pre- 


served until destroyed by the French sol- 
A grand 


diers during the Peninsular war. 


service attended the enrolment of the new 
friar. All the monks kissed his majesty’s 
hands; the altar was brilliantly lighted 


up with tapers, and Charles at last found 


himself in a spot where he might indulge 
perstitious tastes to the very utmost. 
A chamber 


out of which he could look into the chapel 


his Supe 


had been constructed for him, 


as he lay in bed, and see high mass per- 


formed, while out of doors everything had 


been done to make the retirement agree- 


able. A fountain cooled the air; orange- 


trees diffused their fragrance, and the eye 


wandered over a district of surpassing 
loveliness. Nor were the luxuries of life 
forgotten. Charles. who was fond of 
paintings, had brought some of Titian’s 


a 
masterpieces with him, as well as a toler- 
able supply of books, and a decent comple- 
ment of rich plate and jewe Is. Altogether 


his majesty had a comfortable resi- 
| of - 


cence 
supersution In his form of piety, the spec- 


very 
and had there only been less 





tacle would not have been unpleasing, of 


an old man retiring from the storms of the 
world to a peaceful haven where he might 
tranquilly spend his time in preparation 
for t 


But superstition—foul, deadening super- 


he great change which awaited him. 
stition—tainted, as we shall find by and by, 
the whole atmosphere. 

One of Charles’s most pleasing occupa- 
tions was the feeding of his dumb favor- 
ites. Of these he had several, ineluding 
an old cat, and a parrot endowed with won- 
derful power of speech; some birds also 
were his favorite companions. The story 


indeed is told of him in his early youth, 


over to it from Xaran- | 
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that when, in one of his campaigns, a 
swallow had built a nest for her young on 
the top of his tent, he ordered the latter, 
to 
Music, too, formed 


on the encampment being broken up, 
left 
his favorite pastime ; 
the old emperor’s ear, that if a monk in 


be undisturbed. 


and so correct was 


the choir sung out of tune, he was pretty 
sure to get some sharp rebuke from his 
majesty. On the whole, however, Charles 
lived on excellent terms with the monks, 
affable in his 


manners, and dismissing almost entirely 


being condescending and 
the pomp that usually surrounds crowned 


heads; still, it must be acknowledged, he 


| displayed, for a friar, a most unmortified 


appetite for good eating. Rich dishes and 
iced beer he would have, whether the doc- 


The 


weekly courier was ordered to change his 


tor protest d against them or not. 


route that he might bring eels and fine fish ; 
partridges were ordered from a choice 
neighborhood ; while sausages of a par- 
ticular order were specially provided. 

The daily routine of the king’s life was 
somewhat as follows :—The workshop of 
the resource of the 
Ile was very fond 


Torriano was often 


emperor’s spare time. 


of clocks and watches, and curicus in 
reckoning to a fraction the hour of his 
retired leisure. The Lombard had long 


been at work upon an elaborate astronom- 
ical time-piece, which was to perform not 
only the ordinary duties of a clock, but to 
tell the days of the month and year, and 
to denote the movements of the 
Twenty years had elapsed since 
the the 
cost him three years and a 


planets. 
he 


actual 


had 


first conceived idea, and 


construction 


half. Indeed, the work bad not received 
the last touches at the time of the em- 
peror’s death. Of wheels alone it con- 


tained eighteen hundred. Torriano also eon- 
structed a self-acting mill, which, though 
to be 
sleeve, could grind two pecks of corn in 


small enough hidden in a friar’s 
a day; and the figure of a lady, who 
danced on a table to the sound of her own 
tambourine. 

the fed his pet 


birds, of the sylvan sort, which appear to 


Sometimes emperor 
have succeeded, in his affection, the stately 


wolf-hounds that followed at his heel in 


the days when he sat to Titian; or he 
sauntered his bees and flowers, 
down to the little summer-house looking 
out the Vera; but 


more rarely, he strolled into the forest 


among 


upon or sometimes, 
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with his gun, and shot a few of the wood- 
pigeons which peopled the great chestnut- 
trees. His out-door exercise was always 
taken on foot, or, if the gout forbade him, 
in his chair or litter. Next came vespers ; 
and after vespers supper, a meal very much 
like the dinner, consisting frequently of 
pickled salmon and other wholesome dishes, 
which made Quixada’s loyal heart quake 
within him. 

It was probably the fact of the artist 
Torriano residing with Charles, that gave 
the that the ex-emperor, 
on seeing how 


rise to saying, 
his numerous clocks and 
watches would not keep time together, 
wondered at his own folly in having en- 
deavored, by persecution, to make his 
subjects think alike on religious questions. 
Mr. Stirling has well shown that there is 
no authority for Charles having uttered 
such a saying, and that it is contradicted 
by all that he did while at the Convent of 
Yuste. He was, in fact, a most bigoted 
Roman Catholic: clear as his intellect was 
on every other question, superstition was 
the enchanted ground on which, when he 
entered, his understanding and ability seem- 
The Reformation in 
Spain had just broken out, and it is melan- 


ed to desert him. 


choly to perceive how Charles, at a time 
had retired, as he thought, to 
himself to the service of his Cre- 


when he 
devote 
ator, persecuted unto death those who were 
He 


letters to his son Philip, urgently 


evidently the true children of God. 
wrote 
requesting him to use every means to ex- 
tirpate heresy. ‘Too well were these or- 
ders obeyed. The fires of the Inquisition 
blazed throughout Spain, and autos-da-fé 
rejoiced the hearts of the orthodox. “ What 
treated thus?” eried a 


have I done to be 


nobleman, as he walked to the stake, look- 
ing up, as he said so, to Philip, who sat in 
a gallery feasting his eyes with the spec- 
tacle. 
the pitiless monarch, “I would myself 
carry a fagot to rid the earth of a heretic 


“Were you my own son,” replied 


like you.” Charles himself was constantly 
watching this spread of heresy, as he 
termed the Reformation. The only thing 
which could ever induce him to leave his 


pleasant retreat, he asserted, would be the 
hope of putting down such a monstrous 
and bitterly did he grieve that, when 
before he had had Luther 
the Diet of Worms, he 
had not, in spite of his promise of a safe 
conduct, broken his word and put him to 


evil; 
some years 


in his power at 





death. The only consolation which the 
poor bigoted old man had was, that he had 
resolutely declined hearing any of the here- 
tic preachers argue against the true Catholic 
Church, or in favor of the reformed faith! 

It may be well imagined how strictly 
Charles, entertaining such views as these, 
performed the monastic duties at the con- 
vent. The friars were quite edified by 
the zeal of their royal brother of the cowl. 

Some eighteen months rolled on in this 


/ manner, when Charles began to find se- 
| rious indications of illness approaching:. 


Anticipating the possibility of his end draw- 
ing near, he asked his confessor the extra- 
ordinary question, whether it would not 
be good for the health of his soul that he 
should perform his own funeral, and re- 
His 


Here, 


ceived a reply in the affirmative. 
funeral was performed accordingly. 
however, we must follow Mr. Stirling’s 
narrative, correcting, as it does, some of 
the mistakes into which other historians 
have fallen on the subject :— 

“The high altar, the catafalque, and the 
whole church, shone with a blaze of wax-lights ; 


| the friars were all in their places, at the altars 


and in the choir, and the household of the em- 
peror attended in deep mourning. The monarch 
himself was there, and 
bearing a taper to see himself interred, and to 

While the solemn 
mass for the was sung, he came forward 
and gave his taper into the hands of the ofti- 
ciating priest, in token of his desire to yield his 
hands of his Maker. 
kneeling throng and the gi 


lowers, 


attired in sable weeds, 
celebrate his own obsequies, 


dead 


soul into the High above, 
the 
vestments, the f 
the glittering altar, the 
in that splendid canvas, whereon Titian had 
pictured Charles kneeling on the threshold of 
the heavenly mansions prepared for the blessed.” 


over reeous 


the curling incense, and 
same idea shone forth 


Charles had too truly guessed the char- 
acter of the symptoms of his disease. 
From the day of the above ceremony he 
grew gradually weaker and weaker, until 
at last the grand climax arrived. It is 
thus affectingly deseribed :— 

“Toward eight o’clock in the 
Charles asked if the consecrated tapers were 


evening, 


ready; and he was evidently sinking rapidly. 
The physicians acknowledged that the case was 
their skill, and that all hope was 
Charles lay in a stupor, seemingly unconscious, 
After 


addresses by the attending ecclesiastic 


past over. 


but now and then mumbling a prayer. 
some 
had been made, the emperor interposed, say- 
ing, ‘The time is come; bring me the candle 
and the crucifix.’ These were cherished relies, 
which he had long kept in reserve for this su- 
preme hour. The one was a taper from our 
lady’s shrine at Montserrat; the cru- 
cifix of beautiful workmanship, which had been 


other a 
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taken from the dead hand of his wife at Toledo. 
He received them eagerly from the archbishop, 
e in each hand, for some mo- 
ly contemplated the figure of the 

Those 


ind then clasp dit to his bosom. 
now heard him 


} 
say quickly, as if replying to a call, ‘ Ya, voy, 
Senor !’—Now, Lord, I go. As his strencth 
failed, his fingers relaxed their hold of th 


and, taking 
ments he silent 
Saviour, : 


who stood nearest to the bed 


cru- 


itix, which the primate, therefore, held up be- | 
fore his eyes. A few moments of death-wrestle 
between soul and body followed; after which, 
with his eyes fixed on the cross, and with a 


voice loud enough to be heard outside the room, 
he cried, ‘ Ay, Jesus,’ and expired.” 
It is melancholy to see a powerful mind 


ng upon the broken reeds of cru- 


thus lean 


relics when ente 





cifixes and eternity. 


These are a poor substitute for true peace. 


About a hundred years after his death, 


the remains of Charles were conveyed to 
the vaults of the Escurial, and deposited 


] 


honors in that splendid mauso- 


with great 
In 1780 they were disturbed, under 
extraordinary circumstances, by Mr. Beck- 
ford, of Fonthill, that pampered child of 
that he 


allowed to look on the remains 


fortune, who begged as a favor 
might be 
of the great emperor. His 
The 

1 


ight gleamed 


request was 


coffin was opent 


once more on the 


the mighty dead. The features 


bore great resemblance to the emperor's 
port ait 
The monastery of Yuste was long cele- 


] 


having had 


brated in conse juence of its 


the honor of reeeiving Charles into its 
retreat It is now, however, a desolate 
ruin. Mr. Stirling paid a visit to it, and 
ve cannot, perhaps, give our re iders a 
better specimen of the great literary merits 


of this work than by transcribing the pas- 


sage, in which, with touching pathos, the 








1uthor records his impressions of the 
scene :— 
\\ iI visited it in 1849, it was inhal I 
ilv by t asant-bailiff of the proprietor 
wl 1 out his iw v showing the his 
t te to the passin strange) The stror 
gra built church, pr 
the Gaul and the wintry 
wa t v shell the « 
t! \ and quaint woor 
having been partly used for fuel, partly carried 
tf to the parish church of Quacos. It vault 
ith, approached by a d ‘ h th 
t uld not 1 found, I is told that tl 
issive chestnut planks vhich t 
er ror’s body had la for sixteen irs, was 
st kept as a relic In his palace, the | I 
chambers were used as a@ magazine t tu 
and in the roon ibov ] 1a 
died, maize and ives we u red, and tl 
silkwo ‘ l 1 5 di in lark 
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His garden below, with its tank and 
broken fo with tangled 
thickets of fig, mulberry, and almond, with a 
few patches of pot-herbs, and here and there an 
to mark where once 


the terrace smiled with its blooming parterres. 


intain, was overgrown 





orange-tree or a cypress, 


Without the gate, the great walnut-tree—sok 
I; ] 


had not deal 


relic of the past with which time t 
rudely—spread forth its broad and vigorous 


boughs to shroud and dignify the desolation. 
Yet, in the lovely face of less in 
¢ } 


its summer charms, 1 


in the hill, and forest, and 
wide Vera, 


nature, chang: 
in the generous soil and genial sky, 
zh to show how well the impe- 

sen the nest wherein to fold 
his wearied wings.” 


the re was enou 


rial eagle had ch 


Thus ends this singular episode of his- 
tory. We cannot but feel interested in it. 
It The 


latter is the degraded bigotry in which the 


has its clear and its dark side. 


mind of this remarkable man was enslaved; 


the 


is the powerful lesson which 
facts supply of the 


Charles V. 


he resigned a mighty empire. 


the other 
hollowness of the 


worl 1. confessed this whi n 
May we, 
the discovery ere it be too late, 
for 


a vain monastic superstition, but in a true 


too, make 


refuge consolation, not in 


and take 


surrender of the soul to Him, who 


invited all the weary and heavy laden of 


the children of men to come unto him an 


+--+. 


Tue Duvet BETWEEN Moore AND JEFFREY. 
—This ludicrous narrative is graphically 
described by Moore in the following pas- 
sage :—* We of course had bowed to each 
but 


the first words ] 
recollect to have passed between us was 


other on meeting; 
Jeffrey's saying, on our being left togeth- 
er, ‘What a 


‘Yes, I answered with a slight smile, ‘a 


} ” 


beautiful morning it is 


made tor better purposes ;” to 


only response 


morning 


which his was a sort of 


assenting sigh (s our assistants were 


not, any more than ourselves, very expert 


at warlike matters, they were rather slow 
and as Jeffrey and I 


walked up and down together, we came 


in their procee dings: 


once more in sight of their operations 
] 


upon which I related to him, rather apro- 





pos to the purpose, what Billy EF 
I 


rish barrister, once said, when, as he was 


sauntering about in like manner, while the 


| loading. } oa ne ee 
pistols were loading, his antagonist, a flery 
little fellow, called out to him angrily to 


‘Don’t make yourself 
said F 


it bad enough to take the 


} 


keep his ground. 


ar fellow, sure, 





dose. Ww ith- 


out being by at the mixing up.’” 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

(ig great Exhibition of the Industry of all 

Nations was opened to the public, according 
to announcement, on the 15th of July. The 
splendid pageant—the presence of the President 
of the United States, a part of his cabinet, and 
many other distinguished personages, together 
with guests from England, France, Scotland, 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Tus- 
cany, and many parts of North and South 
America—has already been chronicled in the 
There were music and speeches, 


layly prints. 
th the ex- 


if 

but we cannot detail them; it is with 
hi itself that we have to do. The Asso- 
ciation for the Exhibition of the Industry of 
all Nations had its conception in the triumph- 
ant success of the London exhibition in 182 
The United States was not the least on that oc- 
casion; yet three thousand miles of ocean had 
prohibited the mass of her citizens from be- 
holding that accumulation of the works of 
id utility, and hence the desire to 


ihitior 
ition 








ring the exhibition to the people who could 
not go to it. It was not expected that the 
New-York Exhibition could rival its great pro- 
totype. This would have been impossible, for 
hat must remain for ages without a parallel. 


t 

It was seen, however, that great and important 
ad 
tion at New-York. The skill of foreign manu- 
rs, placed before the eyes of our people, 
1 fill the busy American mind with sug- 


be gathered 











ons the fruit of which should 
fter many days; and what was to be not less 
hly prized, a taste for the fine arts would 


Ehiuri 

he diffused among the masses of a people, 
far too seldom permitted to witness the most 
meritorious works of beauty and skill. At the 
moment we write, it is not safe to pronounce on 
the character of the exhibition; but we may 


t, in statuary and painting, the ex- 


presume 
hibition of 1853 will even surpass that of 1851. 

In looking, however, at these works of art, 
we may caution some at least of our readers 


tinst a judgment based merely upon their 








Some of the most perfect and beautiful 
specimens of sculpture are those of small dimen- 
sions. We were specially struck with the ap- 

irance of the “ Industrious Girl,” whom we 
ilmost felt dispose d to he Ip thread her needle ; 
also with a head, over which is thrown a thin 


veil so beautifully cut in the marble that 
a friend at our side took it for muslin itself, 
Christ and his Apostles show to poor advantage 
in so narrow & To view them in any- 
ig like a favorable light, they must not be 


space, 








approached too nearly, ‘They will appear fine- 
ly in the place for which they are designed. 
the paintings are not yet suspended; but the 


saine truth will hold good in reference to them. 








It will be well to remember the old proverb, 
“The finest goods are often in the smallest 
parcels’’—" often,” remember, but not always. 

The Crystal Palace at New-York is smaller 


an the one at London, covering only one-ti 


t so economically arrange 





of the space; bu 





lyantages must result from a similar exhibi- | 
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to have at least one-third its capacity. Exter- 
nally, it is said to be far better proportioned 
and more pleasing to the eye. In the interior 
it will compare favorably, although not adorned 
with stately elms or a glass fountain. It con- 
tains some fourteen hundred square feet on the 
floor, and when completed and well-arranged 
will hold twenty-five thousand persons without 
inconvenience or pressure. Its frame-work is 
entirely of iron, which, being filled in with 
glass, except the roofs and part of the dome, 
gives it a light, beautiful, and airy appearance. 
The main building is in the form of a cross; 
but the exterior angles made by the crogs are 
so filled up that on the ground it is nearly oc- 
agonal in form, if we may except the addition 
not yet completed, which makes another tran- 
sept on the side nearest the Reservoir, It i 
approached on Sixth Avenue, Fortieth an 
Forty-Second-streets by flights of steps which 
conduct you to entrances each twenty-seven 
feet wide. These entrances open into the prin- 
cipal naves and aisles of the building. The 
intersection of the naves at the centre leaves an 
open space one hundred feet in diameter, whence 
rises the dome, beneath which stands a colossal 
figure of Washington, One hundred and ninety 
cast-iron columus on the ground sustain girders 
for the gallery floor, whence one hundred and 
forty-eight other columns rise to support the 


~ Y 


roof, 

That which most attracts attention is the 
dome. Its diameter is one hundred fect, and 
its height to the crown of the arch ene hundred 
and twenty-three feet, and is the largest ever 
erected in the United States. It is supported 
by twenty-four columns, which rise beyond the 
second story to a height of sixty-two feet above 
the principal floor. The painting of the inte- 
rior of the dome is splendid bevond description. 
The rays from a golden sun at the centre de- 
scend between the latticed ribs; and 
of white and blue, relieved by silver stars, sur- 
round the openings. The building presents to 
the eye on entering it a most beautiful aspect, 
and when well-tilled with articles for exhibi- 
tion, as it will be before the issue of this num- 
ber, the visitor may expect that even a general 
glance will repay him for a visit. Days and 
weeks might be spent with profit in minutely 
examining the multiplied objects of interest 
that will present themselves. We may expect 
a splendid collection of minerals, and not less 
so of the raw material of every kind produced 
in such variety through our extensive eountry 
—also, numerous contrivances of Yankee in- 
genuity for producing from raw material 
every manner of fabric—the useful and the or- 
Such is the great exhibition as we 


arabesques 


the 


namental, 
have seen it to-day. 

Not the least interesting feature of the occa- 
sion is that it is “ ef ali nations.” What a beau- 
tiful manifestation of the principles of peace! 
What a glorious rivalry is this! What heroes! 
The laurel, at least for a while, is te rest upon 
the brow of the artisan, and the strife is to be 
for the mastery in all that will promote the 
happi and elevate the character of man. 
It is as if the world had already begun to * beat 
its swords into plowshares and its spears into 
Glorious are the triumphs of 





ness 


pruning-hooks.” 


peace. 
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ever before him, of the loftiest attainments in 
every given science. But the faculty does not 
a college. 


lone constitute the true idea « 





g I 
There must be libraries, cabinets, laboratories, 

apparatus, so ample and complete that any 

branch professed to be taught might be pursued 
to its utmost limit. Such opportunities should 
be afforded for investigati 
} graduates, now hardly known in our institu- 
| tions, would be multiplied forty-f 

+) 


} within the academic walls to perfect themselves 


n, that resident 








vld—tarrving 





in branches necessarily somewhat slightly 


treated in a regular course, This would pro- 





| duce scholars who might be deemed as havin 
ntorrstig of the Citg of New-Dork. | arrived at the full stature of men of science. 
— . What multitudes now flourish as Pachelors of 

Arts, whose right to the title you would ques- 

tion, did you not read it ona parchment nearly 


and academical | as unintelligible to them, perhaps, as if written 








1. and th } in Chinese 
 occt . We would, in the next place, have collegia 


well ¢ py a 
e conced | th it | education free. In this way only can the sons 
its schools and | of the poor obtain it. An instance here and 
eypublic, where every man there occurs of some dauntless spirit over- 
1 in all questions | riding all difficulties, and seizing his parchment 
first consequen in triumph; but most of such cases terminate 
Our statesmen | in broken spirits and ruined health. Indeed, 
} 54) 


there is an untold hist« connected with most 








that raduate, The best students fror 
| the middling classes of society. The nn of : 
} 





luxury are ill adapted to the toils of a student. 


| The money expended in obtaining a collegiate 

































f | education comes generally from the workshop 
ta lor the farm. It is the hard earni 
! | savings of a family an iovs to gt 
| longings of one of their number for al 
} } education None but themselves kn t} 
uy | toils, the sacrifices, the schemes, and the tears 
set which were the price at which these dollars 
ins were saved. Why should it be so? Let the 
hie doors of our colleges be thrown wide open to 
I ul is it J ‘ ai 4 ’ 
t 
W regard to t] 
t that Vv of 
ily deserve the nar 
+ } + 
fs y: ft t e1 
a Fy 
t 1 to those stud 
t without ref t 
! n liberal kn dt lay up some 
of entit to the B wlau- use « f educa 
ste degre should ege Society, 
be t! st extensive op] nished the past nine years an ) 
6.03 48 eS t of kknowledns the studi IT per year, and L still larger 
pursued | professorships should be filled at the West, all of which 
with men devoted to a single science. They | has been appropriated to aid eleven different 
sl ld 1 be required to teach a multitude of | institutions. A benevolent merchant of Prov- 
branches, of most of which their knowledve, to | idenee, R. I., has reeently offered to be one of 
Say t ] t ul l s I A] SOF twenty indivis ie the s ety $1,000 
of phy may teach luri the one of the samc 
int ’ ‘be expected to | nur tog nually for five y 
x hosen branch. | Most  envia privilege of tl 
A prof teach ancient | t ty who pecuniary al 
history lent will feel i th heart to form s0 1 le a 5 rvi to 











evils is to enl the faculties of our colleges I nstit n, a ¢ f wi } 1s our 
Every student should feel that he is reciting to art , Was first opened for instruction in 1852 
@ master in his profession. He would thus 1! It was brought into existence under a broad 
taught not only by books, but | nexample and generous policy which inspired the highest 
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hopes for its prosperity and usefulness. Strange 
and unexpected misfortunes befell it, and it was 
left in a most languishing and pitiable condi- 
tion. The labors of its late honored chancellor 
were in removing a portion of the 
debt, he ir, to $100,000, A 
public meeting was called, in February last, to 
consider the affairs of the University, at which 
they received a new impulse. The council who 
had abandoned the government of the institu- 
tion resumed their authority. The Rev. Dr. 
erris, for sixteen years a pastor in the city, and 
honorably known in educati 
elected chancellor. 
to § 
To the joy of its friends, the remaining $40,000 


fy 
of debt 


successful 


amounting, we 


onal matters, was 
Vigorous efforts were made 
ive the institution from impending ruin, 
has been subscribed, and the institution 
now bids fair to rise to its promised importance. 


We bid its friends God sj 





: ; ee 
President Frelinghuysen, of Rutger’s College, 

4 ’ 
has also been in this city, secking to extend the 
facilities already afforded by that venerable 


institution for thorough education, and we trust 
has not found his calls in vain. 

College, at Lima, is, we trust, laying 
broad and deep plans for future usefulness. 

The We Mid 
Conn., although bereft of its eloquent president, 
not to 
Five noble 
l to give 


Genesee 


sleyan University, at etown, 





. Ulin, some two years since, seems 


l in its onward career. 


re 
spirits in the city of Boston have offere 
$4,000 cach t rofessorship, on the 
rk shall do likewise. 
rchant prince 3 of 
} 


» endow a } 
ndition that New-Y« 
It cannot be that the me 
metr | 


take 
labors of Dr. Olin re 


sole « 
our 
1is gauntlet! The 
institution, 


upt 





ilized to this 
sum of 
but 


institu- 


as the treasurer’s books show, about the 
If Dr. S 


S40,000 more 


cessor 
r, « 


iith, his sue 


, the 


beyond embarrassment. 


$15,000, un 





secure affairs of the 
tion 
We have heard it suggested in certain quar- 


ters that Columbia College, of t 


are 


his city, is so 


cireumstaneced that she may, ere long, throw 
open r rs for a free colleziate course 
¥ . 
uly endowment is ample, but the 





srounds so long occupied by that institution 
A site 


btained for an almost 


ve become immensely valuable. more 
; J 
ivreecavi 


e might be « 
the 


nom- 


inal sum, and present location, if put into 





market, would yield an additional endowment 
sO that she could well afford to throw 

“ doors, and require no test but merit 
to obtain her honors. We can hardly predict 


result of 





hat might be the such a 
interests of educat 


helieye it would pre 


movement 


m in general, but we 





ve the morning-star 
] 








fa shter day; and the denomination of 
Christians most inte 1 in the institution 
ltsel youl be am compensate dl by ad- 





s, without parallel, to the number of its 


» and its ministry. 





henectady, has been 
ng the facilities for an education 








s, and others must do likewise 
suffer the consequences. But the friends 
of education may rejoice in the prospect that 
the State w soon see its true interest, in 
putting the means of thor ugh edueation 

l may wish to 


within the reach of all who 
secure it. 
An impression has been made up 


that the advantazes of 


pub- 





} 


lie mind institu- 


AL NOTES. 





tions are confined to the rich, and that every 
attempt to draft upon the public treasury for 
their endowment or support, is a wrong com- 
mitted upon the tax-payer, often comparatively 
poor, to provide a luxury for the rich. If this 


were so, it is time that the appropriations to 
colleges were so liberal as to make them ac- 
cessible to the poorest. But itis not so, Read 


the annals of lofty genius and scholarship in 
our land, and indeed in other lands, and it will 
be found that poverty is well represented. We 
have said the luxuries and ease purchased by 
wealth are poorly adapted to the toils of the 
student. But, on the other hand, the struggles 
of the poor—the necessary energy expended in 
mecting the pressing wants of nature—the con- 
tinual tax upon the mind, levied by their out- 
ward circumstances, all fit them for the labors 
of the 
schoolmaster to bring them to fame and useful- 
We plead, then, for the poor when we 
lead for our universities. We advocate a 
eveling system, not by dragging the wealthy 
down toa level with the poor, but by elevating 
the poor, as far as may be, to the privileges 
enjoyed by wealth, All cannot be p 
men, but a much number 
lib erally educated than at present. We s 
reason why the farmer or mechanic should nm 
the privileges in this respect. 
If the advantages of a superior education were 
general, our State Levislatures w 


i 
f a narrow, ignoble 


scholar. ‘Their very poverty becomes a 


ness. 


reat 


? 
i 
1 





fessional 
be 


> LO 





greater may 


have createst 


more 


S 





exhibit so many instances o 
Our circles of prayer, and our meetin 


policy. 
for exhortation, would sent us with m 
would 





pre WwW 
and men 


elevated exercises ; be every- 








where found for the religious cal 
exigences that are ever recu e he 
world would be better, Then let the of 
science shine for ill 
Professor Faraday, the great electrician, has 
Se ” 


seein! su 





ved the mystery of “ table turn 








} 
t 


not, however, as we imagine, of * table lifting. 
Many heretofore wonderful phenomena are ex- 


professor’s experiments, 
of t 


remain 


plained by the learned | 
to the satisfaction 
themselves; but 

His patient 


vestigations have done imuch, 


even he operators 


une, 





<- 
philosophical in- 
if they | 
ries. Hitherto 
‘laiming t 
ctrical, 
We rejoice 


many mi 
plained. and 
mut en- 


courage the study of these myst 


all has been assumption—some «¢ 1ese 
manifestations to be spiritual, others el: 


and still others a wicked deception. 
science has devoted to t} ub- 


uo 





that a man of 
| ject hi 
least, of the mystery is satisfactorily unraveled, 
The t 
whole matter will forever be 


is time and attention, until a portion, at 


ime, we trust, is not far distant when t 
put at rest. 
* Assuming that the tables were moved by a quasi 
uy ar action of the operator, the 
st nt the mind having: 
etfects produced 
tances employed 


ing of sandpaper, millboard, 


involunt 


fessor's f 


museul 


] 


t was to preve 




















( tinfoil, cardboard, gutta | 
nd ber, Wood, and resinous cement, 
e made up and tied t ther, and being 
table under the hand « turner, did not 
nt transmission of the wer—the > 

red as befor Her no objection could be 

to th f these bstar in the cor wet 

ippa I next point was t termine the 
place sour f motior hat is , Whether 
h moved t and the table, 











To ascertain this, indica 
re > ] 

these isisted of a lig 
on the table, its short arm ¢ 
a cardboard, which could 














ng arm pr 


























m It isevident thatif the experime r willed 
the to move toward the left, and it « move 
before the hands placed at the time on the cardboard, 
then the index would move to the left also, the ful- 
crum ¢ With the table If the hands involun- 
t yim l toward the left without the table, the 
xX W 1 go toward the right; and if neither 
ta nor hands moved, the index would itself remain 
i n The result was, that while the op 
é aw the index it remained very stcady; 
Ww) hidden from ther ev looked away 
f i vavered about lieved that 
t ilwa pressed diree rd, and when 
it did move, there was still unwittingly 
‘1 nt of hand-fi t dire it % 
wal it the tal move rhis resultant of 
hand ce it wes as the sand nds become 
stiff, nu ind insensibl con ued pr ure 
t | I ‘ s eff f this t Pp 
paratus is the ¢ ive power it possesses over tl 
I i of tal As soon as the lex i 
pict Ww n 1 t ie ] ‘ pere es tl 
t t tl 3] i WW wa | I 
thar 7 f t ° Cease 
evel a the perseve ti bec es 
Weary ana Wort ot 
In July last Professor (C] Caldwell 
breathed his last, at his residen in the city 
of Louisville, Kentucky. He was probably the 
lest pr ig physician in the United States, 
being ninety years of age, ind had attained 
f t lk ty both as a writer and teacher 
He wr most valuabl papers on Quarantines, 








hu v1 

work I 
‘) 

1 BIT t 

: } 

blank « 

had no ex 





raments ; “iso treatises on 

















lucation, t | y of the Human 
Phr ] the last of which he 
ewe I His Tribute to 

s,in Ree \ pad Am. Ed 
ui led. ently he pub- 
er on Liebig’s Theory of Animal 
s said to have left neither root nor 
t German] ssor’s scheme, 
l ke time, a chair in the 
nia S lot M ne, and afterward 
‘ founders of the school at 
s a man of great physical 
Lin the « er part of his lit 
i teen or eighteen hours 
ntell il | We understand 
uphy of ¢ thle man is 
1 ll, no d n be published 

] Lhulous pape 


nt number of the Natronat has been 


the Rey, J. Reid. 








LV M. 
have e] editorial charge of the 
the t being, as the other official 
the editor require almost continual 


As Bi 








friend, ever found himself suddenly 
I I ! T @&iarg nd smiling 
if s he I ember in what 

fusion | st lin their pr 

ithize w us At th ‘ 

ectation that we i ln 





rs ofthe Nationat. We had hoped sim- 


yt editor’s necessary lack of 

1 that the few numbers we should 

so far fall under his inspection as to 
lashis own. But zeal for a glorious 





enterprise has eaten him up, and pressing duties, 
connected therewith, have so entirely with- 
drawn him from the office, that for a few months 
the Magazine to be issued under the sole 
direction of another; but let us our- 
selves with the thought that it is but for a little 
while; and 


? ly 
acting eal 


1S 





console 


none will be more anxious than the 
tor to find Mr. Stevens once more in the 

him. If 
for a 
season, the place so honorably filled by the 
editor of the NarionaL, we are but a frightful 
F of a first 
had no intention of being where we 


chair which few, or nm can fill like 


we have erred in daring to occupy, even 


ne, 


exam} le of the consequences 

We 
but the first step taken, all the rest seemed 
We con- 


of selfishness 


wrong 


naturally and necessarily to follow. 
was a drop or two 
mingled our decision, first made, to be 
the helper of Mr. S. ‘True, we had tried an 
air before, but never to such readers 
the Narionan. We fancied their 
acquaintance, and for the pleasure and profit 


fess there 


witl 


editorial ch 
as those of 
we hope to derive from it, we did not decline 
the op] 
ir ourselves was the hoped-for “1ncoe.” Now, 
the The 
uld have been associated with 


wrtunity to make it—all that we reserved 


’ ‘ ; : 
lowever, introduction 18 Complete, 
charm which we 
the a that the 


usual, by the excellent editor, is dispelled. 


idk monthly re past was serve d, as 


We 


almost fear that, on this account, many will par- 


take of it with the less relish; but, as we before 


nt—y)u 


said, pity our embarras 
a little 
an time let our friends and patrons 
ntly for the 





lye us kindly 
it a while, while, and then——— 

In the 
] ibn > Lilice 


Its religious charactet 


—wWi 





re 


weess of the Magazine. 





will, of course, withdraw 





e sympathies of many who have no 
taste for On this very ac- 
count, as the friends of a periodical of the highest 


literary 


heavenly things. 


character and most generous religious 


sentiments, we should rally for its support. 
Let every man bring his man, and the publish- 


ers will rejoice in double their present list. 





Complaint and remedy.—We “go in” for the 
foll ng suggestion of an editorial confrere, 
proposed as a “safe and sure”? remedy for all 


to th 


ve it will prove a specific. 


garments worn 





wear, Let the n 
ndly, and wear them by 
s not 
his nor 





1s 








-The 


r long, 


De 


hope to use, 


article on 
we 





ir in our next. 
OW, mes 


shall hepe to h 
ntain his sketch of Dr. P. 
We should like to see “ 


or hear 





Our next will ¢ 
i] Josepha Lynwood,” 
from her. 


In the article entitled “ The Cloud 





vith a Silver Lining” in our last, for “ forest 
] ing,” read “foreign looking ;’? and for 
their irities h secured them friends,”’ 
read “their characters had,” &e. 
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a4 
Hook 
The Annotated Paragraph Bible, according to 
the Authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs 
and Parallelisms, with Explanatory Notes, Pre- 
faces to the Several Books, and an entirely New 
Selection of References to Parallel and Illustrative 
Passages. Vol. I, from Genesis to Solomon’s 
Song. O. B. Norton, 71 Chambers-strect. This 
edition of the Bible promises to be highly 
creditable to the publishers, and very beneficial 
to the Christian public. While the versification 
and division into chapters is retained in the 
margin, the arrangement into paragraphs is a 
decided improvement, and the maps and illus- 
trations are fine; and, together with the whole 
manual execution, will render it a most pleas- 
aut and useful Bible for family and dayly 
reading. 

The seventh volume of Coleridge's Works, com- 
pleting the edition of the Harpers, contains his 
poetical and dramatic writings, upon which, after 
all his erudite and more elaborated efforts, rests, 
chiefly, his claim to immortality. The author 
of “ Christabel” and the “ Ancient Mariner’’ 
will be a household name with many who will 
die in ignorance of his more profound and 
pl But it is too late in the 
day to criticise Coleridge; he is now one of the 
classics of the language, and the fine edition 
just completed will give him admittance to 
many a family for the first time. 


iilosophical works, 


A Compendium of the Gospels, by James Strong, 
A, M., is amost valuable book for Sunday schools, 
Bible classes, and private use. In a little over 
200 pages 24mo. it furnishes us with “ every 
fact and doctrine of the Four Gospels, in a con- 
nected and chronological order, in the words of 
the authorized yersion, according to the ar- 
rangement of the author’s ‘Harmony and Ex- 
position of the Gospels.’ ’”’? This work will be 
a treasure to parents and teachers who desire 
to impart a thorough knowledge of the Four 
Gospels asa connected history. Directions for 
using it as a book of instruction are appended, 
aud with the “ Questions on the Gospel History,” 
and the larger work of the author in the hands 
of the teacher, we may hope great good will 
result from its general use. It is published by 
Carlton & Phillips, 200 Mulle rry-street, New-York, 
in a very neat style, and sold at 30 cents, 

Old Gentleman's 
Boston: Phillipa, 
This 


Father Brighthopes ; or, an 


Vacation, by Ftd Creyton, 
Co., 1853. (275 pp. 24mo.,) 


Sampson, & 


is a well-told little tale of every-day life, 
showing the influence of an amiable, happy 
spirit upon a disunited, wretched family. Its 
moral is very good, and the interest of the 


story s istained. For the same reason that we 
would omit profanity, we would omit all im- 
proper by-words in a narrative for children, 
Hence we would object to such expressions as 
i * even to sustain a character, 


ust if all, 
Bangs, Drother & Co. have favored us with 
another of those fine works from Bohn’s 


Scientific Library, published in London, and for 
t] the agents in this country, 


which they are 
Tie Coin-Collector’s Manual. It has above one 


, to its ministry. 


from its Firet Settlement in 1739 to April, 
| by Jeremiah Lyford Hanaford. 


Notices. 


hundred and fifty illustrations on wood and 
steel, contains a historical and critical ac- 
count of the origin and progress of coinage, 
from the earliest period to the fall of the 
Roman Empire, as also of modern Europe, with 
much other information valuable to almost 
everybody. 

The Right Way; or, Practical Lectures on the 
Decalogue, by Rev. J. T. Crane, A, JL, (276 pp. 
12mo.,) is one of the very best of books. It is 
both instructive and interesting. Vublished by 
Carlton & Phillips, 200 Mulberry-strect. 


An Essay on the Pastoral Office, as Exempl 
in the Economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
by Rev. J. H. Wythes, M. D., is a clear 
cise defense of the Methodist polity in reference 
It is only 110 pages 24mo., 
but contains the sum of the whole argument on 
that side of the question. It may be regarded 
as controversial, but that feature scarcely ap- 
pears in its pages. 





and con- 


We have received The History of Princeton, 
Co., Mass., Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
1852, 
Worcester: C. B 
Webb. We rejoice to see the details of our 
country’s history thus collected in the different 
counties and towns, and the task of Mr. H. 
seems to have been well done. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review for July has 
long been on our table, but was overlooked. 
contents are, as usual, rich in all excellence. 
They consist of— 

I. The Bacon of the 19th century. 

II. Strong’s Harmony of the Gospels, by Rev. 


Woreester 


Its 


G. B. Clark, A. M. 


ILI. Daniel Boone, by Professor Wentworth. 

IV. Socrates, by Rev. T. V. Moore. 

V. Exposition of 1 Cor. iii, 1-17, by Rey. 
B. R. Hale. 

VI. The Heathen and Medieval Civilization 
of Ireland, by J. O., Dublin. 

VII. The Signs of the Times. 

VIII. Father Reeves. 

IX. Miscellaneous. 

X. Short Reviews and Notices of Books. 

XI. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 





Slavery and the Church, by William Hosmer, 
(Auburn: William J. Moses, 1553,) i 
volume of 200 pages, imbodying in a permanent 
form the author’s views on that subject, as 
recently expressed in the Northern 
Advocate, of which he is editor. It is in three 
parts :—The first discusses “ the moral character 
of slavery ;”’ the second, “ the relation of slavery 
to the Church ;” and the third, “the duty of 
the Church” in the premises. It announces in 
unmistakable terms that slavery is a great sin 
1 neither by 


is a 


Christian 


under all circumstances, sanctioned 
the Old nor New Testament, and is never an act 
of benevolence or the result of necessity. It 
further claims that neither slaves nor slave 
holders can be Christians, and that the evil 
cannot exist in the Church; that it is there 
fore the duty of the Church to seek its ex- 
tirpation, not only from its own bosom, but from 
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It is a 
1 her 
mother 
the heo- 
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Niuutical 
Irchitect 
“ Th ry 
7? ~ 
m Steren- 
We have 








newly-discovered copy of the folio of 1632, in 
possession of J. Payne Collier, containing nearly 
} 





twenty thousand manuscript corrections, with a 
history of the stage to the time, a life of the 
poet, &e., by J. Payne Collier F.S. A.,; to which 


are added glossarial and other notes, giving the 
readings of former editions. It is on good pa- 
1 fine large type. It will be a pleas- 


per and i 
ure to read such a copy. 

The Behavior Book, a manual for ladies, by 
Miss Leslie, is a book filled with useful sugges- 
tions. Let the ladies read it. Willis P. Hax 


ard, 78 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 


The Australian Crusocs, or the Adventures of 
an English Settler and his Family in the Wilds 
of Australia, by Charles Low roft, Esq., a resi- 
dent magistrate, is a 1 ; 
dent, and contains som 
for those who are atilicted with the sold mania. 


(Wi 2 Hazard, Philade fj; hia. 


Narrative of a J 
F. Gerstaecker. This work comprises a winter 





ourney round the World, Ly 





passage across the Andes to Chili, with a visit 
to the gold regions of California and Australia, 


the South Sea Islands, Java, &e. Like the 





it is a book for the times, and one 
judge will be read with eagerness. 





Harper & Brothers lave sent us a prime littl 
volume, entitled * The Doyhood if Great Men.’ 
24mo., 3SO pp. It is j the book for tl 
boys, and for men too. By all means get it at 


read it. 
We have also received from the same n 

“ The Old House by the Liver,” by the author 

of * The Owl Creek Letters.” 
Philosophy and Practice of Faith, hy Levia P. 

Olds, is the title of a book just issued 1 

ton & Phillips, The work is inscribed 

memory of Dr. Olin, and is no meat 


that learned and eloquent divine. We 
proper place, to see an 
notice of this excellent work. 

Mason & Law, 22 Park Row, New -Yorl:, have 
sent us another of Prof. : ! 
school books, ** A High School Astronomy.” It 


is designed as intermediate between the “ Pri- 





hope, in 








mary Astronomy” and the “Geography of the 


Heavens.” It is “got up’ in the best style, 





with tine illustrations, and we do not hesitate 
to pronounce it an excellent school-book. 

G. P. Putnam & Co. have sent us numbers 
land 2 of a splendid and original periodical, be- 





ing an Illustrated Record of the Crystal Palace 
Exhilation, edited by IPr ae 3 Sil/iman, Jr., and 
C. B. Goodrich, Esq. It merits, and we hope 


patronae, 





may receive, a liberal 
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Witerary 


Tne Ninety-ninth Annual Commencement of 
Columbia College, New-York, was celebrated at 
Niblo’s Garden, July 27th. A large 
The degree of A. B. 
ferred upon nineteen young gentlemen. 
The 1 


sary of tl 


audience 


were assembled. was con- 








vo Hundred and Sevgnteenth Anniver- 
Harvard Unive raity, the oldest of 
American Colleges, was celebrated the 20th July. 
Graduates, eighty-eight. The honorary degree of 
LL. D. was conferred on eight gentlemen, that 
of D. 1). on six, and that of A. M. on six also. 
Glory enough for one day. 

The Annual Commencement of Dickenson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Penn., took place on the 14th of 
July. 
spoken of as 
Ohio, and 


during the 





1¢ 


ad | 
is 


eches of the graduating class are 
‘capital.” Doctors Thompson, of 
True, of Conn., delivered addresses 
anniversary exercises. Dr. Collins 
also delivered his Inaugural. The degree of 
D. D. was conferred on Rey, Frederick Merrick, 
of Uhio, and Rey. 'T. V. Moore, of Virginia. 


| ne sp 








The Indiana Ashury Uni ersity held its anni- 
versary exercises during the second and third | 
\ ] a | | 
sa gig 

At Viele College Commencement, July 28th, | 
the followi levrees were confirmed: A. B. was 

ferred on « hundred and two members of 





craduating class; A. M. on seven persons, 








4 t same d in course, on twenty-nine 
persons ; M.D. was conferred on sixteen per- 
sons; LL.B. on thirteen persons, and the de- 
gree of Hachelor of Philosophy on six indi- 
viduals, The Rey. Joseph Walker, President 
of Harvard Unive sity, Was the only person who 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. No 
D.1).’s were conferred. We learn that the 


teran chemist, Professor Silliman, resigns his 


His son succeeds him. 





Rutger's College. —The regular Commencement 
ises came off at New-Brunswick, July 27th. 


attendance was very large. 








The honorary 
egree of A. M. was conferred upon the follow- 
ing: Robert L. Waterbury, M. D., and Jared W. 
seu The 1 yorary degree of D.D. 
also awarded to Rev. John F. Mesic k, of Har- 
risburs Number of graduates, twe nty- 
two 





was 


h, Penn. 


Dartmouth College Commencement took place 
July 28th. 


rh reat attract 


were graduated, 


ek 








Wi were a eu- 
jogy on Daniel We on. Rufus Choate, 
and «oration Storrs, jun., and 
li Ovden n. 

The Com ment Exercises of the Univer- 
sity of New-York took place in the latter part | 
of Ju ul were of more than usual interest, | 
in consequence of the inauguration of the new | 
Chancellor, Rey. Isaac Ferris, D. D. Oration by | 


W hiy ple * Poem by Rey. John Pic rp nt. 


Kleven young men were graduated, 


The Commencement Exercises of the Univer- 
vty of Michigan took place in the last week of | 


June. Professor Haven, formerly of 
annual address before 


Ir 
Missionary Society 


this city, 
the Union 
His subject was 


delivered the 


of Inquiry. 
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Record. 


the History of Christianity, as developed in the 
History of Missions. he address excited so 
much interest that the Society have resolved to 
publish it. The University expects to re-open 
in October, with a very lar 
number of students. 


or 


accession to the 





the Wes- 
leyan Female College, Cincinnati, Ohio, took place 
on the 8Uth of June. ‘The pupils, faculty, and 
trustees, met at the college at seven o’ek ck, 
P.M. All walked in procession, throug] 
Main, and Fifth-streets, to Wesley Chapel. 
exer¢ ise Ss were openc d at ei rht o'clock, and con- 
tinued till within twenty-five minutes of twelve 
The seats, aisles, and gallery of the 
chapel were crowded with the friends of the 
institution, and the public without distinction, 


The Commencement Exercises of 


1 Sixth, 
1 


ie 


o’cloek. 


La Grange College.—The degree of D. D. was 
conferred on the Rev. J. W. Hanner, of the Ten- 
nessee Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at the late commencement of 
La Grange College. 


Eight young men were graduated at the re 
t Randolph Macon 
rred 


cent commencement a ‘vl- 
lege. The degree of D, D. was cont 
Rey. H. G, Leigh and Rev. C. F. Deem 
North Carolina Conference ; and that of 
the Rey. J. E. Edwards, of the Virgir 


ence, 


on 





The Fourteenth Annual Commencement of 
Rutgers Female Institute was celebrated on Fri- 
day last at the Rutger’s-street Church. ‘The 
distribution of premiums was made accordi 
to usual The graduating class num- 
bered nine The proceedings terminated 
with a few remarks from the President. 


The Commencement of Knox ( lege, [linois, 
took place on Sabbath morning, June 19, with 
the Baccalaureate sermon by President Blanch- 
ard. In the afternoon, Rey. Owen Lovejoy ad- 
dressed the Society of Inquiry. On Me nday, 
nineteen young men were admitted to the fresh- 
man class, and others are expected. On Tues- 
day, Mr. Lovejoy delivered an effective anti- 
slavery address, On Wednesday, the Society 
of the Alumni was addressed by Rev. E.G, Smith, 
of Dover. Commencement day, on Thursday, 
was fine. Fifteen young men took their first 
degree with honor, and all delivered « 
with credit. 

St. John’s College, at Fordham, has lately held 
its Kighth Annual C Father 
Larkin conferred the degree of A. 3. on seven 
gentlemen, and that of A. M. on twelve. 

The Mlinois yforence Female College held 
its last Annual Commencement on the sixth of 
July, at Jacksonville, Illinois. 


ng 
custom. 


teen. 


rations 


ommenceinent, 


Cor 


The Annual Commencement of Ii/inois Col 


lege took place on July 14th. 


The Twenty-eizhth Annual Commencement of 


the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, a College of 
Engineers, took place at Troy, July 25th. The 


degree of C. 


gentlemen. 


E. was conferred upon five young 


Lit 








to all 


" 
i 





rn 


im 


nceeme? 


py 


IE 


f MM’ Kendree 
ited at Lebanon, in St. Clair county, 
which took place July 6th, was attended 
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ve concourse of people from the different 
f tl State, and passe d off very creditably 


concerned, 
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le amount granted by the 
to these institutions is 
» Harvard, $215,793 73 in 
e Charles River 
ges, L200, or $666 66 each 
the f r was f many 
und r has not been 
rl r st s that a 
) of the kisting resources 

traced to state, whi 
7 3 given by individuals, 
I Revolution, amount to 
reversion of half as much 
, $5,000 for five years, com- 
7 To Williams, $15,500, 
were made for college build- 











Committees of the Senate and Assembly were 
invited to examine at Albany. Among the 





manuscripts is the * Treasonable Correspondence 
found concealed in M jor Andre’s boot when 
that officer was searched by his captors, Pauld- 
ing, Williams, and Van Wart.” ‘The papers 
consist of an enumeration of the number and 
disposition of the American troops at West 
Point, and a description of the fortifications, 
with suggestions in regard to weak and exposed 
points. There is also the pass from General 
Arnold, under which Andre, as “Mr. John 


Smith,” was returning to the British camp. 





Two brothers, named & ynolds, sons of the 
surgeon at Stoke Newington, carried off each 
the first prize for English poetry in Cambri 
and Oxford 





Universities on the sdme day. 

All the Jkatrict Schools in Indiana are now 
free schools. The State Sentinel says that the 
free schools of Indianapolis went into operation 
on April 25th. “ Previ 


of the free se 


is to the commencement 








e Sentinel, “the dayly 


schools 


hools,”’ says til 


average attendance in all our public 
was three hundred and forty. Now the dayly 


attendance is nearly seven hundred. There 





were over seven hundred fifty names regis- 


id there is no 





tered up to Friday morning; 





doubt if the ci y had more accommodations, we 
woul vy an f 
more one 

ire new, 





We learn tl 
the Maine Wesley 


teresting than its previous anniversaries, 





The highest salaries paid to school-teachers 
h; thatis,a month 
consisting of four weeks, or twenty days of 
is at the rate of S780. a year. In 


al school-teachers get $1,500 


HO per mont 








ants 31.000. and tl 





ushe rs or 





sul-assistants, S800, A resolution was recently 


brought up and passed in the School Board 





increasing the salaries the principal teachers 





to $1,000, and the assistants to $800; but we 
i 


understand that it will be reconsidered, and 


may not yet become a law. 





Garratt N. Bleecker, of New-York, and re- 
cently « ised, mentioned in his wil! the 
Madison University to the amount of twelve 
thousand dollars. He was o1 the original 
subscribers to the e1 wi t of the Univers v; 
and subscribed three thousand dollars for that 





subscriptions rar 





The entire subs 
S400.000 / 
a , and will 


$500,000, Isn’t this better than a pyramid of 


s 


uscless granite 7 





A ¢ ce for the ed n of females is 
about to be erected at Pittsburgh, Pa., at a cost 
of 215,000 

















Heliaqtous 


Tus Society for the Propagation of the Roman 
Catholic Church throughout the world had re- 
ceipts in 1852 to the amount of 4,790,468 franes, 
of which France contributed more than one-half. 
The operations are principally through the 
means of tracts. The appropriations to different 
missions are as follows:—In Asia, 1,198,154 
fraucs; America, 958,452; Europe, 678,975; 
Oceanica, 461,878; Africa, 310,954. The mis- 
sions in the North of Europe have received 
7 
torists 5,000 franes, and those of Switzerland 
44,000 franes, The appropriations for the con- 
version of Scotland amounted to 44,000 franes, 
and the receipts from that country only to 
14,426 francs. The appropriations for England 
109,400 francs, the receipts only 
ot 


prope r are 
72,810. The Society includes members 


and each sex; it is so organized that 


every age 
each circle of ten members collects three sous a 
week, which is the regular contribution, and 


transmits the sum to another branch including 
ten circle Ss, and so on, 


The in the United States 
have six archbishops, twenty-six bishops, one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-one priests, 
thousand hundred and forty-tive 
churches, with an estimated population of over 
two millions. 
tical seminaries, forty-five literary institutions 
for young men, and one hundred and two female 


Roman Catholics 


one five 


They have thirty-three ecclesias- 


academies, 

The total receipts of the Preshyterian Board 
of Missions the past year 53, 
being $8,000 more than the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. ‘They have missionaries in India, 
China, Africa, and other distant parts of the 
world, 

The 


seminary 


ro OO 
v 


were $1 


Buptists have a flourishing theological 
at Newton, Mass., where the anniver- 
gary exert held last week. The most 
pleasing feature of the day’s festivities was the 


‘ises wert 
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Summary. 


as it does that this noble institution is not only 
in a healthy state, but is rapidly increasing in 


| usefulness and efficiency. 


189,100 franes, those of the German Redemp- | 


At the annual meeting of the Trish Society of 
London, the Marquis of Blandford in the chair, 
the committee reported that nearly fifty con- 
gregations had been gathered from the ranks 
of Popery by the Society’s missionaries, while 
thousands of the Irish Roman Catholics had 
embraced the Protestant faith, and many thou- 
sands were inquiring into the divinities of the 
word of God. 


Religion in High Places.—We rejoice to see ft 
stated, on good authority, that the presidential 
mansion is a house of prayer. God is constantly 
recognized at the table; daily social devotions, 
attendance on Sabbath mornings by all the 
i f the house are maintained, and the 


inmates of 
blessing of the Most High is thus insured on 


| that distinguished family, if not on the whole 


land, instead of the malediction uttered against 
the families that call not on the name of the 
Lord. 


A farewell missionary meeting was recently 


| held in Spring-street Church, to take leave of 


| sand, 


announcement that the endowment of $100,000 | 


for the seminary was complete, with the excep- 
tion of $5,000, and about $3,000 of this sum 


was raised on the spot. 
Romaniem is not maintaining its ground in 
Tex 


only religion tulerated by law. 


iS. 


Now, it has 


thirty churches, twenty-five priests, six literary 
institutions, and an estimated population of 
thirty thousand; while Protestantism, which 


eighteen years ago was an illegal heresy, has 
twenty-seven thousand communicants, —i. e., 
twelve thousand Methodists, eight thousand 
Laptists, six thousand Presbyterians, one thou- 
sand Episcopalians, and about three hundred 
thousand adherents among the population. 
Upper Canada Bible Socicty.—The anniversary 
meeting of this Society was held at Toronto on 
Wednesday evening last. Inthe absence of the 
president, Honorable Robert Baldwin, the mayor 


of the city presided. Interesting addresses were 


delivered by Rey. Messrs. Sanson, Irvine,Jenkins, 
The report submitted to the 


of a very cheering nature, showing 


and Dr. Caul, 


meeting is 


Some eighteen years ago it was the | 


| request, abridged 


Mr. and Mrs. Barker, who ere this have departed 
for Ahmednuggur, India, Mr. Bb. 
stationed as a missionary. 


where is 

Novel Decision of a Law Case-—A lawsuit 
was lately instituted in Spain, in which the 
heirs of a rich man sued the Church of Rome 
for the recovery of money paid under the will 
of the deceased, to purchase, at the fair market 
price, twelve thousand masses for his soul. 
The priests, though they took the money, ob- 
jected to the labor, and the Pope, at their 
it, pronouncing that twelve 
masses should be as beneticial as twelve thou- 
The counsel for the Church, in answer 
to the allegation of non-performance of contract, 
produced the Pope’s certificate, that the soul of 
the deceased had been delivered by the efficacy 
of the twelve masses. ‘The judge decided, that 
inasmuch as full value had been received, there 
was no breach of contract ; but intimated that 


| parties about to die had better contract for 


deliverance with his Satanic majesty, it 
could be done much cheaper than with the 
Pope. 

The King of Prussia, on the 15th of March 
last, issued a public order, directing: “1. That 
all marches, the Sabbath, as far as it is 
practicable, is to be selected as a day of rest 
for the troops; 2. That in those cases where it 
is not possible to avoid marching on the Sab- 


as 


on 


| bath, care is to be taken that the breaking up 


for the march shall not interfere with the cele- 
bration of divine service; and, 3. That in all 
such cases the troops do not, in their march 
through any place, or upon reaching the spot of 
their destination, create any disturbance of the 
Sabbath services; for which reason the use and 
noise of drums or other military music is to be 
Such an order is worthy of the 
sovereign, who, at his own cost, has circulated 
above two hundred and tifty thousand copies of 


foregone.” 
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R T hk ts Gallaudet, pastor ¢ f the recent- 
ly organized church of Deaf Mutes in this city, 
it the annual examination of the New-York 
Instit n re d from the pupils a beautiful 
present of books, Mr. Morehouse made the 
presentatior 











ARTS AND 


Arts wand 


Lo 
Ar a meeting of the Soveiety of Antiquaries, En- 
gland, Jonathan Gooding, Esq., of Southwold, 


exhibited a medal by Albert Durer, bearing date 
It repre- 
sents a female bust nearly to the shoulders, the 
head thrown back, but looking upward. The 
original drawing for this medal is preserved in 
the British Museum. The lady represented was 
Albert Durer’s wife. In the Museum there is 
also a copy of this medal with a reverse, which 
this has not: it is supposed that the reverse 
was probably attached to the medal at some 
subsequent period. Mr. Gooding also exhibited 
the matrices of two seals, a weight of a quarter 
noble, and several farthing tokens of the reign 
of James I. and Charles L, found near South- 
wold. 


1508, with Albert Durer’s monogram. 


The Chicago Tribune mentions a machine in 
that city which splits and shaves, not saws, 
shingles. The shingle trade of Chicago is 
enormous, amounting, last year, to over seventy- 
seven millions. ‘The increase, we are told, this 
year, thus far, has been twe nty-five per cent., 
is presumed that this year’s business 
hundred millions. 





ana it 


will exceed one 


Mr. Hewitt communicated an account of the 
monster cannon preserved at Edinburgh Castle, 
known Mons. Meg, and formerly at the 
Tower of London, whence it was conveyed back 
to Scotland, by order of George IV., in 1529. 
This extraordinary piece of ancient ordnance 
closely resembles the huge bombard at Ghent, 
supposed to be the is mentioned 
by Froissart. Mons. Meg is first named in the 
reign of James IV., having been used at the 


as 


same which 


siege of Dumbarton in 1489; but tradition af- 
firms that the piece existed long prior to that 
time. The construction is very curious; long 
bars of iron are welded together, like the staves 


of a cask, and strongly hooped with welded 
iron; the length is upward of fifteen feet, and 
the enormous weight rendered this cannon al- 


most unmanageable in the field. It has been 
supposed, with much probability, that it was 
fabricated at 
I., King of Scots, imported in 1460, as chroni- 
recorde d, a celebrated bombard, call- 
n. 


Mons, in Flanders, whence James 


ers h ive 
ed the Li 
The Milwaukie Sentinel says that Mr. S. D. 


Carpenter, late of the Madison Democrat, has 


succeeded in inventing a new printing-press 
which has some very great improvements. 
Three of its prominent features are these: 
Firet, it feeds itself, and does it pe rfectly. 


Second, it works both sides of the sheet at once; 
the half-cylinder rocking to and fro, printing 
f the sheet the bed-plate moves 
forward, and the other side as it comes back. 


The re 


one side o as 


vister, too, is as accurate as machinery 


can make it. Third, the press registers its 
own work; a clock face, with hands on the 
side, showing at each moment the number of 


well as the number of tokens worked 


sheets, as 


fr. 
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total value of India-rubber goods made 


United States approaches $10,000,000 
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ciences. 
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per year, and this enormous trade may 
said to have sprung up since 18#4, as, previ- 
ous to that date, there were very few manu- 


factories working at a profit. 

A very superior marble has lately been dis- 
covered in the south of Somerset county, Pa., 
on the route of the Pittsburgh and Cornelisville 
Railroad, 

At the last annual meeting of the American 
Acad my of Arts and Sciences, held in Boston, 
the following officers were chosen for the ensu- 
ing year:—Jacob Bigelow, M. D., President; 
Professor Daniel Treadwell, Vice-President ; 
Professor Asa Gray, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Samuel Kneeland, Jr., Recording Secretary ; 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M. D., Libr 
ward Wigglesworth, Esq., Treasurer. ‘T 
of the oldest incorporated institutions in 


aria 





one 


the United States, having been founded in 
1780. It has numbered among its fellows and 
associates the most eminent gentlemen in yari- 


ous departments of science, both at home and 
Its a large 
number of valuable papers, and their publica- 
it a high reputation. It p: 
sesses a valuable library, now numbering about 
8,000 volumes, which i the rooms of 


abroad. memoirs have embraced 


tion has given 


g- 





cept at 





the academy at the Atheneum Buildi: in 
Jeacon-street. 

The Rochester American says that an exam- 
ination of the sun, by Professor Dewey, of the 


University, through his reflecting telescope, 
disclosed a large number of spots on its surface. 
One of them was 12 
An archipelago of spots was disco 


V0U miles in diameter. 


vered, which, 





if united, would cover an area 40,000 miles 
long. 

An English paper states that a dissertation, 
lately read before the Royal Society by Mr. 


Toynbee, contains some particulars interesting 
to deaf people. Much of the deafness that oc- 
curs is found to be aperture hay- 
ing formed in the drum of the ¢ in such 
if an artificial drum, of vulcanized 
India-rubber or -percl » introduced, the 
cain ¢ 1, and the power of hear- 
ing is considerably restored. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add that the old noti bout certain 
little bones beating on the tymp drum- 


merwise are altogether fallacious. 
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Spots on the Sun.—Another proof of the unus 
sual condition of celestial phenomena this sea- 
son has come to light. Dr. Forster, in making 
some on the 
achromatic teles« ope, discovered a long cluster 
of dark spots on the solar disk, not much in 
figure unlike one of the elongated nelule. This 
remarkable congeries of macula was widest in 
t much larger than the 
rest: there was also another distinct and near- 
ly circular spot at some distance from the rest. 


observations sun with a large 





the middle, with one spo 


A resolution has been passed by the Common 


Council of Detroit, tendering to Hiram Powers, 
the creat American Seulpt ir, the hospitality of 
the city. The resolution was of a highly com- 
plimentary character. 
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Museum, (No. 7003, fol. 116,) from Mr. George 


Vertue to Mr. Charles Christian, dated Aug. 12, 
1721, describing an interview between Vertue 


among the Harleian Manuscripts in the British 


and Deborah Milton, the poet’s youngest daugh- 


of her father then shown to her, ** it 
ing of a brown complexion and black hair 
and curled locks. On the contrary, (she said 
her father was of a fair complexion, a little 
red in his cheeks, and light-br« wn lank hair 
a description which Mr. Lemon considered 
closely to tally with the portrait before the 
Society. 

The Dean of Exeter exhibited before the 
Archeological Institute, London, a drawing of 
the fresco-painting, representing the Resurree- 
tion, lately discovered in Exeter Cathedral. 
The whitewash has been carefully removed, 
and the painting is a work of considerable 
meri ently of the fifteenth century. The 
principal figures measure about five feet in 


height. 


Alexander HIumboldt has written a letter, in 
which he advocates the construction of a 
oceanic canal, without locks, across the Isthmus 
of Darien, having reference to points on the 
Gulf of San Miguel and Cupica. 

A. G, Findlay, Esq., recently read a paper be- 
fore the Society of Arts, London, on the Pre pose d 
Central American Canal, and its Relations to 
Commerce. The object of this paper was, to 
show the peculiarity of the geographical posi- 
tion of the American Isthmus, and, conse- 
quently, the peculiarity of its climate, and some 
hitherto unnoticed influences in the current 
systems which center here, and which bear 
most strongly upon any system of navigation ;— 
then, to show what new fields for commercial 
enterprise it will open, and what existing ad- 

es it will iner 
Record of the 30th ult. says: 
An expedition, to test with care the mineral 
resources of Greenland, has been arranged to 
start from Portsmouth this week. yacht, of 
tw indred and seventeen tons, | 
Dolphin, has been fitted out, for the purposes 


ful loration. She takes out sever: 


ru 


a 


i ; for the undertaki 
mines to be vestivated consist of « 
silver, and lead. 


An interesting and successful series of ex- 


periments have been made by Professor Chadlis, 
ce, on the determining the |] i 

by electro-telegraphie aid. Alrea ly in America 

some results of a similar kind had been ob- 

tained. The present observations have been 

ich and Cambridge Observa- 


liarly advantageous conditions, 


made at Greeny 
tories under pecu 
; ignal-giver at Greenwich had the means 
observing the passage of a star across the 


eld of the transit telesc ype and of giving sig- 
nal at the same time, and in several instances 
his signals were made at the i al f transit, 
so that the observation taken at Greenwich was 
y recorded at Cambridge. Above a hun- 

red and fifty separate observations were taken 
er various circumstances, so that amply suf- 
ient data are obtained for accurate and sati> 


ry induction. 
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Tae National Magazine for March is the best number 
yet issued of that excellent periodical. In the elegance 
of its typography and wood-cuts it surpasses all the other 
magazines, and the reading matter is of high order.— 
Cumming's Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


This work is a rare specimen of the first class Mag- 
azines. It is edited with great care and ability. Mr. 
Stevens has few equals in his department in this country. 
Its pages are rare, beautifully printed, and beautifully 
embellished; and as to its matter, it must pass into other 
hands before it can be chargeable with deficiency in the 
most valuable qualities we look for in a work like this. 
lt needs only continuance in its course and a persevering 
exhibition of its present qualities, and ample patronage 
ia in store, and will of its own accord hasten to greet it. 
— New American, Cleaveland, Ohio. 

The perusal of this Magazine in this age of ‘‘ yellow 
cover" literature is truly refreshing. Every page teems 
with the solid gold of literature, highly polished; no 
grusser metals are admitted. Its editor, Abel Stevens, is 
one of our most talented writers, and makes a most ex- 
cellent editor.— Belmont Chronicle, Ohio. 


The National, in our estimation, is in advance of all 
the monthlies, both in the style of its execution and the 
quality of its matter.— Mount Morris (Iil.) Gaz. 
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It has already established itself on a firm basis, and by 
its able original papers, its judicious selections from enr- 
rent foreign literature, its neat and appropriate pictorial 
illustrations, and, above all, by its talented and discreet 
editorial conduct, has won the.approval of the best judges 
in all parts of the country. Its price (18 cents per No.) 
is very low, and we cordially recommend it as the best 
magazine of its class, extant.—Saze’s Burlington Sent. 

The publishers of the National Magazine will accept 
our thanks for the back numbers of their valuable period- 
ical. We desired them because we deem it one of the 
very best serials for binding in the country ; and we hope 
all who want a really high-toned and instructive period- 
ical, will call and examine the National at Marray & 
Stock's book-store.— Saturday Express, Pu. 


This is an excellent Magazine and a miracle of cheap- 
ness. In the beauty of its mechanical execution it 
resembles English works of this class, and it is filled with 
reading matter of a choice kind. Such a periodical, 
properly conducted, must of necessity be a very useful 
one: and, judging from the number before us, its editor, 
Abel Stevens, is just the man for the work.— Eastern Mail. 

Indeed it is altogether superior to any other work of 
the kind issued in the United States, not excepting 
Harper’s.— Independent Press. 


MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY ABEL STEVENS. 


Ir will be the aim of this periodical to combine, with such articles as the popular mind 
usually relishes with most avidity, an elevated literary tone, a critical appreciation of art, 
the discussion of great practical questions, and a just recognition of religion—religion 
without dogmatism and without sectarianism. 

Besides an abundant miscellany of Essays, Sketches, Translations, Poétry, &e., orig- 
inal and selected, it will comprise departments of Literary News, Art Intelligence, 
Book Notices, Religious Information, and General News, prepared thoroughly by skillful 
hands, 

It is embellished with numerous engravings—most of them illustrative of real 
scenes or facts. Every number contains ninety-six pages, making two volumes a year, 
of nearly six hundred pages each. It is the largest monthly of its price in the United 
States. 

A liberal discount made to wholesale purchasers. To clergymen and others who 
act as agents, a commission of 20 per cent. will be allowed, or a fifth copy of the work 
for four subscribers. 

Orders for the Magazine may be direcied to either Cartton anp Puriures, New-York; 


Sworsstepr Anp Pos, Cincinnati; W.M. Doveury, Chicago; J. L. Reap, Pittsburgh ; h 


or J. P. Mages, Boston. 
Single numbers, 18% cents. 
CARLTON & PHILLIPS. 


Terms $2 a year, in advance. 
RATES OF POSTAGE. 


Postage to any part of the United States, paid quarterly in advance, two cents per number; 
if not paid in advance, four cents. 
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